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Almost f ive years ago. ('inr Action? was founded 
hy a group of friends who, sharing a common 
interest in film, sought to produce a journal 
which was held lo he political insofar as it fore- 
grounded positions (which we loosely defined 
as radical) held hy the collective members. 
CineAction! has never pretended to Ire neutral 
in its approach to criticism. Vie have contimi- 
ally stressed our commitment to social change' 
informed hy mnrxist and Iciuinist theory, and 


lo the women’s and gay liberation movements. 
We purposely constituted and maintained our* 
selves as a collective m order to promote a 
sense of collaboration Mb in the way f.’ifir.dr- 
tion! is produced, and in the way particular 
issues of the magazine are conceived. % hat we 
failed to recognize in this very idealistic project 
was the actual degree of variation and differ- 
enee within our amorphous notion til the radi- 
cal. This has hecome further complicated by 


a 
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the reality that deeply fell rrilieal positions can 
not lie separated easily from the individuals 
who hold them. The tcntiousness of our origi- 
nal project thereby threatens to undermine our 
coherence from time to time. It is at these 
moments that we ha%'e to stop, air our differen- 
ces, and hopefully continue working together. 
This editorial, then, is an atlempt to articulate 
the difficulty inherent in a collective composed 
of people with different positions, although 
similar concerns. We recognize, of course and 
unfortunately, that there are no simple 
solutions, 

CineAchonfl 7 differs from previous issues in 
thal there is no one dominant theme. In the 
first part, we have grouped together a number 
of responses thal consist of coni inual ions of 
debates involving postmodernism and canoni- 
cal criticism deriving from articles published 
previously in CineActimh Andrew Britton, rep- 
lying to Janine MarchessauJl’s article "The 
Critic’s Choice . . in CineActionf 1 5i Greg 
Rickman, writing a response to Susan Morri- 


son's piece, also from CineActionUS: and two 
lelters, from Scott Penia and iVler Harcourt, 
which refer to controversial matters raised in 
recent issues. Huai words on each dehate by 
the collective member concerned {Marches- 
sault, Morrison, and Wood) are printed at the 
foot of the pertinent piece, hi the second part, 
we include critical readings of t Canadian films 
{Robin Hood on Loyalties and Life Classes ) , 
Hollywood stars {Richard Lippc on Montgo- 
mery Clift and John McCullough on Gene 
Kelly), contemporary Hollywood films (Ed Gal- 
lafent on Annie Unif and Manhattan I. and a 
Hollywood film from the end of the silent era 
(Rohm W < h h I oi i Mu man *s Sunrise ) . 

Forthcoming issues of CineActian! will take 
as their central concern Imperialism (number 
IB), Authorship (number 19), and Critical 
Issues of the 80's (number Vtc welcome* 
reader contributions on these themes, 

Susan Mnrri^nn 
Florence Jncnhnvk it/ 
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T he Politics 


of Difference: 


or 


How to Create a Socialist-Feminist 
Culture in one Capitalist Country 
Without really Trying 

by Andrew Britton 


H Bu1 why then do you now obliquely and insinuatingly 
argue against me about the lellow travelers?' What is 
going cm here? At first sight it s quite incomprehensible 
But the solution is a simple one . . . my crime is that I 
did not bow before the manifestos of CWrfyabr or Kuz- 
nitsa, that I did not acknowledge these groups as the 
monopolist representatives of I he artistic interests of the 
proletariat — in short, that I did not identify the 
cultural^historical interests and tasks of the class with 
the intentions, pians and pretensions of certain literary 
groups That was where I went wrong And when this 
became clear, then there arose the howl, unexpected by 
its belatedness Trotsky is on the side of the petty 
bourgeois lellow travelers? rt 
- Leon Trotsky, ' Class and ArT Leon Trotsky on Litera- 
tus and An (Pathfinder Press, New York 1970. p 73) 

J “ a nine MaTchessautfs riposte, m ihc Iasi number of 
CmtAction*. lo my article on ponmodefuism and the 
_ editorial by Robin Wood and Richard l ippe which 


appeared m the same issue iCme Action? 13/M). boih 
surprised and failed lo surprise me. I was surprised became I 
had not expected lo receive any response to my article at all, 
cilher favourable Of unfavourable, and the prospect of a 
lively debate on mailers or critical and theoretical principle 
— in a left-wing film journal! — was so asionishmg. and so 
attractive, that I could not but leel grateful to Ms, 
Marchessaull for taking a welcome and unlooked-for plunge - 
As I read, however, my surprise evaporated Ll became clear 
raihcr quickly that this was nol going io he a debate at all. 
Ms, Marches'll nit ends her preamble by telling us that 

if the primary objector behind this issue of CinrAtito*? is 
|o enpress our difference* in order lo rtlerUily new qiiev 
ikim. l he result can only be comiruetively conteniinus. 

“Can only be?" — that optimism, at least, has been dispelled- 
Naturally, I assume Ms. Marcbcssault believes [hat her inten- 
tion lo "express her differences" has been, in practice, suc- 
cessfully realised, and there » a certain sense in which this is 
true* but to my mind, the problem with them, as expressed, is 
their total lack of substance. She differs; that is more or less 
k- Thai is her privilege — but from ibc critical pdni-of-vicw 
there is certainly something seriously amiss about differences 
which fail to come up with cither a satisfactory account of 
themsttws or a reasonably veracious account of the argu- 
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ments which constitute them as "difFcrem.' K Contentiousness 
can only be constructive if both of the cor lending panics 
have a position and if They both agree k in the trie rests not' 
simply of politeness hut of mutually profitable engagement 
10 pay dose alter lion to what the other party's position u. 
Ms Marchcssauit h s article falls short on both these counts: 
she has no position herself — beyond a feeling of intense but 
vague annoyance — and she can only main lair the appear- 
ance lhal she does by falsifying her opponent's. The expres- 
sion of difference, in intellectual and political matters, entails 
responsibilities as well as privileges, and I think Thai if Ms. 
Marches&auh had reminded herself of this fact before she 
began to write, her article would have been — different: in its 
great advantage as an article 

Ms. Marchessaulfs characteristic strategy is established by 
her open mg gambit: rather than contesting the thesis which 
her colleagues actually propose, she substitutes for it a 
somewhat more facile thesis of her own inversion and con- 
tests that instead. Richard Lippe and Robin Wood, she tells 
us, pose the question of cullural politics in terms of two 
mutually exclusive categories: 

ttikrf classical Hollywood cinema and mjinsUeam 
cinema which everyone has access tn and which L rrHccls 
the general movement of our cuUure : craliemauw forrm 
of rim and video 'which few hate heard of, fewer have 
Ksen, and most have tmk- chance of leeing" 

No doubt Ms. Marchessault could give an account of the 
process by which she arrived al this reading, but anyone who 
takes the time lo look up the editorial in question will dis- 
cover at once lhal the reading is, in fact, false. The collaborat- 
ing editors quite clearly slate: 

We do not in the trail nj«i . . . the various forms of 
'allcrniiUve' cinema — Third World, documentary . exper- 
imental, agitprop, locally produced and shown videos, 
etc. : [hey are necessary interventions that challenge I he 
hegemony of a dOfTiifUftl practice which, by their rmlune. 
they cannot hope io displace or replace within any fore- 
seeable future Nor are we opposed to the inclusion in 
of an ides on such areas ol ll I m nuking . 

Surely Ms. Marchessault ought not k> have had difficulty 
with l he phrase "necessary intemniions,"* which the writers 
might well have chosen land tM perhaps, choose) expressly 
to pre-empt the charge that they subscribe to the position 
which Ms. Mafchessault now attributes to them. What they 
say is I hat "Ihe various forms of 'alternative* dfiema are not, 
and have no prospect of becoming, hegemonic in the culture 
in which we ourselves live' that in any case they ' regard with 
extreme scepticism" the claim lhal “mainstream cinema (the 
fictional narrative fllm + past, present and future)" has been 
"effectively discredited as a mere mouthpiece for bourgeois 
ideology and that the only valid critical interest for radicals is 
in the promotion of this or that manf-garde"; and that social- 
ists have the bcsl of political reasons both for investigating 
I he historically realised possibilities op The fid tonal narrative 
film" and its various l radii ions, and for seeking to approp- 
riate these traditions “lor progressive ends’" in the present. 
The purpose of the edi tonal is to adjudicate between a 
number of political options, and its authors stale thetr rea- 
sons las the critic is obliged to do) for giving political priority 
lo The analysis of* and l he planning of interventions wilhm r 
the cull u re "which most people have access to,'" while 
acknowledging at the same lime the political value and 
"necessity" of cultural projects of other kinds. There is no 
"either/or" here. 

To say that Ms. Marchessaull ignores, or actively falsifies. 


this argument is nol enough; unfortunately, there is a good 
deal more to complain of; for having concocted her parody 
of the point of view with which she disagrees, she goes on to 
imply that it amounts to nothing more than opportunism 
and bluff and to call into question the good faith and ihe 
expressed political allegiances of its advocates. 

Rather strategically, Truciky and Man are crucial appen- 
dages to Lippe anti Wood's argumenr Given Chjl 
Trotsky was working in the Wake of a successful revolu- 
tion (i.c. an entirely difterrni sc^io-economic comeir — 
nol capital ism t. as wet! as contending Wilh mass illiteracy, 
he is not the nwii rcJcvani figure to con) lire up l "sing 
Marx as j means lo support an afgumenl tor classical 
Hollywood cinema is. surety . more than a lutle Mivpni 
The fundamental absence of a theory of ar[ m Man's 
wrumg& has, on the left, given nse to a long history of 
rivaling interpretations. Would thal il be only js Mmple 
as: ‘welt. Wdrt liked bourgeon tradition 

Trotsky. of course iv nfvf? ’"the most relevant figure in con- 
jure up" in cultivated discourse on the left (or anywhere else) 
in the 19 Mb; but even (hough he is so unfashionable. we are 
still entitled to an explanation of why the mere invocation of 
the historical cirucu instances in which he wrote should be 
sufficient in and of itself lo dispose of his views on art. The 
need lor such an explanation is all the more pressing in ihe 
case ai hand because Ms. Marchcssauli goes on to make ihe 
most passionate claims for "the work of the Russian Con- 
siructivists and Formalists"' which was produced (she will nol 
need reminding! under exactly the same dreu instances. but 
which, apparently, survives lo the present day as a model and 
an inspiration for radicals living in “an entirely dilTerent 
socicNcconomic context" in a way lhal Trotsky’s does not. 
Why should the success of the Bolshevik revolution and ihe 
illiteracy of ihe Russian peasantry make "I iterature and 
Revolution.'" but not the poetry of Mayakovsky and the films 
of Fisensiein, "irrelevant" for ihe purposes of contemporary 
cullural theory? And on what ground does Ms. MarchessauJl 
suppose that the existence of ' + a long history of rivalling 
interpretations" of Marx’s writings on an permits her to dis- 
countenance, without further comment, an argument which 
makes reference lo Marx's admiration for some of the 
achievements of bourgeois culture? If she can answer 
these questions she may be able to Eel I us. too, what stand- 
ard of critical propriety ti was which encouraged her to 
insinuate lhal ihe use of Marx's thought in the context of* 
defence of classical Hollywood cinema is so obviously "sus- 
pect" that she dissenting critic need do no more by way of 
reply than anticipate the right reader’s incredulity. The edi- 
torial does not say, and does not suggest, either that Marx 
merely "iLked” bourgeois tradition or that the mere la cl of 
iA his respect for ihe greal achievements of bourgeois culture" 
purs a final end to all discussion of the subject, ll does sug- 
gest. however — as seems to be true —that Marx s comments 
on bourgeois culture are remarkably unlike (hose allegedly 
radical, and sometimes allegedly materialist, critiques of 
"'classical realism" which main lam that fictional naira lives, 
by their very nature, reproduce and mystify currently domi- 
nant ideologies — or, at best, display symptoms of the con- 
tradictions within and between these ideologies. For Mane 
(one of whose projects was a book on Rat/acf, the work of 
the great bourgeois novelists constituted trhkui an — criti- 
cal, that is, by (he standards of the theoretical analysis of 
capitalism to which Marx dc votcxl his own energies: 1 and this 
judgement is important and “relevant" now because so much 
contemporary bourgeois cultural theory denies the very pos- 
sibility of a critical narrative art and systematically oblitcr- 
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ales Kite evidence of its existence in {for example! the 19th 
century bourgeois novel. Richard Lippc and Robin Wood do 
not use Marx '"as a means To support an argument for classi- 
cal Hollywood cinema' 1 bu! as a witness to the achieved and 
potential radicalism of the narrative tradition to which the 
Hollywood cinema belongs, and if Ms. Marchessauli thinks 
that Marx was wrong to discern a critical project in works 
produced by this tradition she should say so. rather than 
pretending that her interlocutors introduce Mars's ’"proper 
name" as a gratuitous ''appendage" lo a thesis which would 
otherwise lack political clout She should also find some 
more compelling reason to dispose of Trotsky than the illi- 
teracy of the Soviet peasantry m the 1920s., and abandon, as a 
matter of principle, ihc insidious taciic of claiming that polite 
tad opinions to which she is opposed are not "really" politi- 
cal- The extent lo which she is prepared to rely on this tactic 
is remar kable: 

For while minimi ring the importance of radically alterna- 
tive pracLicet in the light ihjt these cannot hope to div 
place the hegemony of a dominant culture "wilhin any 
formablc future,'' Lippc and Wood neither offer nOf 
enteriam an aMcmalive Their answer shat "the classical 
Hollywood cinema ha> noi been adcqualely accounted 
for" might lead a Ury reader to suppt**e lhai the oppou- 
tion TO capitalist society is no longer necessary — not 
really thinkable within any I orrwcahk future 

Naturally, having said I his Ms. Marchessault at once with- 
draws; the “tazy reader" is* of course, wrong; but ihe sugges- 
tion has nevertheless been planted that despite ihcir favoura- 
ble opinion of Marx and Trotsky (window 1 dressing), and 
despite their avowed aim of formulating the conditions, as 
they see them, of a ’'progressive" intellectual project S hum- 
bug). Richard Lippc and Robin Wood "neither offer nor 
entertain an alternative , r , to capitalist society and its domi- 
nant practices," From the first words of her essay to the last 
this is, essentially, Ms. Marchessaull's line; confronted by a 
socialist argument that displeases her, and with nothing to 
hand that could be graced with the name of an idea, she 
simply declares; "Mo, it isn't socialist, it's react lonary?" 

A I tough s/he may be wrong about Richard Lippc and 
Robin Wood, the "ia/y reader" will turn out to be right 
about the yet mure reprehensible Andrew Britton, who is up 
there with Goehhels and Margaret Thatcher in "the great 
tradition of Reaction." and who not only believes that there 
is "no place left for revolutionary struggle" but is also 
actively a implicit with the oppression of women, blacks and 
gays, if not the WOfking<i&s& 1 will return to these charges 
later, but before 1 do so 1 must dispense with one of Ms. 
Marchessaulfs more tiresome and egregious red herrings. 

THE GREAT TRADITION 

I have never used, and I do not accept, the concept of "the 
great tradition" proposed by F.R. Leavis in the book of 
that title, and I think that the presence of the concept in 
Richard Ltppe’s and Rubin Wood's editorial is {to be fair io 
Ms. Marchessault) unfortunate. The “great tradition" to 
which Lea vis refers is not that of "western culture,” as the 
editorial seems to suggest, but that of the English bourgeois 
novel from Jane Austen Id DH. Lawrence, and his use of the 
phrase is rather similar to Hegel’s use of the concept of geist\ 
when he tells us that "the laws conditioning the form of Jane 
Austen's novels are the same laws (hat condition . - . those of 
George Eliot and Henry James and Conrad P " J Lea vis is 
claiming, in effect, that the development of prose fiction in 
England is continuous with the autonomous sell -making of a 


specific national consciousness or sensibility — a sensibility 
implicit in the national language but only realised or fulfilled 
by the few who understand, in the given historical conditions, 
what the significant use of the language entails. The concept 
is unintelligible, on Lea vis's own showing, and when he tries 
to define what he means by 'The great tradition' 1 and 
announces that it is "the tradition to which Khal which is 
great in English fiction belongs" 1 he is guilty of more than 
tautology He is quite within his rights lo claim that certain 
writers arc the greatest novelists in English, but whether they 
are or not, the proposition that value in itself does, or could, 
conilitute a cultural tradition is plainly unacceptable. 
Moreover, two of the most important figures in the tradition. 
James and Conrad, are not English and almost the first point 
one would make about both of them is that their art is '’con- 
ditioned" by the influence of a great many national literary 
traditions. Leavis acknowledges Hm, and he later tried lo 
include other American novelists besides James in the Iradi- 
ikm* but in doing so he merely amplified the same qua$i- 
Hcgtlian concept of "the English language' to accommodate 
the work of the American writers he admired: and we are 
loLd. significantly, a pnopos Huckleberry Finn — a novel 
which, quite rightly, Leavis valued supreme ty highly — that 
as "we read the book we are (not) prompted to retlecl that 
(Twain) is a fellow-country man of fruit Whitman."’ As Lea- 
vis uses it, ihe idea of 'tradition' has ihc effect very seriously 
of distorting [he lines of development and patterns of influ- 
ence in the I9|h century English novel, and while he later 
rectified his most spectacular error of judgement (the dismis- 
sal of Dickens as an 'cnlcrtaincf'h l here h no evidence in 
prim that he ever became conscious of the significance of, for 
example, Cha Nolle B runic and Thomas Hardy. Even had he 
done so, however, he could only have added them to the 
traduion: the flaw m the concept itself would have remained 
the same. So if Ms. Marchcssuuli wishes to object to h the 
great tradition." L am happy to agree with her — though ] 
would add ihal she is in duty bound lo object to it in Adorno 
too, since the theory of 'autonomous art 1 is based on identi- 
cal assumpiions* 

Traditions are historical phenomena, and they embody 
complex but coherent patterns of influence, indebtedness and 
interrelatedness within a culture, or between cultures, over 
greater Of lesser periods of time. This is the sense in which I 
use the word ’tradition' m my article, and I presume that Ms. 
Marchessault does not take exception to the word itself since 
she postulates traditions in her own essay. The diflerence 
between us would appear lo be thal when / use Ihe concept of 
tradition I am M invesling myself with phallic authority/ 1 
blocking ' the movement of our culture" and " inslil uliona Us- 
ing art works wish a canonical rod/' and that when Ms. 
Marrttessauli uses it she is only tracing ihe Lineage of a "new 
political aesthetic." This is as much as to say I tun she sub- 
scribes to the altitudes to ihc history of western culture which 
I criticise al length m my account of postmodernism, but 
instead of saying so aild going on to refute my criticisms, she 
unblush ingty reproduces the attitudes and offers them as her 
reply, for all the world as if the crilicisms had not been made. 
Surely Ms. MarchessauLt can do a lit lie bu better (ban this. 
How does she expect lo “identify new questions" if she can 
neither recognise nor respond to the old ones? 

MODERNISM 

M s. Marchessaull then proceeds lo my remarks on the 
modem movement, 'intent on demonsl rating how 
paslmotkrnism (its discourses and its art) is anti [helical 
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IQ real political struggle," she lells us / Bn I Lon sets u ;i^msi 
a tradition of high modernism." 

Higti modernism tor Brit I oil is not to be undcntixxj m 
Adurnu'i hi we of ih? word — defined through the coo- 
uadictiom of aufofwmou** art works (curtEradhctnry 
toemm nothing is jiulonomond whK-h radically challenge 
dominant culture by resiiimg in forms and pleasures. In 
corn rasl lo Adomo'l Thesis . . . Britton insisli that ittt*ndr 
t'muj, for eunplt is evidence that high modernism 
conk), and once did, dm as a viable popular culture’ [p 
lh), Thus, hmton sent high modernism as a tradition 
winch includes (arming inhere) the work of Schoenberg, 
Bredlt and the bcil of Classml Hollywood Cinema. 

On the folowing page, the reader is informed that Andrew 
Britton "locates similar 'tendencies' in Schoenberg, Brechl 
and classical Hollywood cinema." 

Can Ms. Marchessault read? — and if she can, what is the 
explanation for the striking discrepancy between ihis para- 
phrase and what I actually wrote? It is in a sense true thal I “ set 
postmodernism against'' the achievemente of ihe modern 
movement, but I most certainly do not say that potimodrr- 
niirn is reactionary by a standard of radicalism which ihc 
modern movement emhHnJiex. On the contrary. I quite clearly 
State: 

We have become accustomed In Ihmk of Ihc ItUKlerrl 
IThLwme nt tn the a* 'pf Og re « ivc' in dtlitiori to a dnm- 
mjnl IsHiflfWIi culture which was 'conferva tjrre/ ,irkl 
white i his upposiihun is attractive — and even, in a sense, 
accural? — we ought lu be aware I hat il can aiso be 
Csmsl rued as an ^nlagonum , mlernal to the bourgeois 
[radii ion, between two ciinserralisms. the content of 
whk‘h is dkicrmmed by two radically different under- 
slimJingi of whal Ihc tradition IS and of what (he neces- 
sary measures afe to preserve Lts integrity and Hi 
domirU nee.' " 

Js il possible to be more cogent than that? This passage musl 
have made .1 iwjf impression on Ms. Marchessaull. for she 
later "agrees with (me I lhal the l radii inn of bourgeois high 
culture is profoundly coni rad jclory and we cannot simply 
theorize an emancipatory potential for it": bui she does not 
at the same lime relraet her earlier claim that Andrew Britton 
believes in a homogeneous, and homogeneously radical, 
modern movement, nor does she provide the reader with 
much help in negotiating bet wen these two discrepant ver- 
sions of one of the major points m my essay. The sentence 
just quoted comes from the part of the article in which 1 
elaborate a case aboul the representative figure of Schoen- 
berg, whose music (1 suggest ) had a disruptive social elfect 
not because il was in ilself politically radical (it isn't h bui 
because it was experienced, and in part ini ended, as a direct 
assault on Ihe tastes and sensibilities of a bourgeois audience 
which took bourgeois musk just as seriously as Schoenberg 
did. while violently disagreeing with ihe conclusiofis he drew 
from the work of Brahms and Wagner. I argue that ihe 
vitality of bourgeois high culture in the I9lh century 
Jutcly depended on the existence s>f increasingly volatile ten- 
sions of this kind between artist and audience, both passion- 
ately convinced of the supreme value of a trad il ion which, 
nevertheless, they andenunni very differently; lhal each 
party, to this ex lent, needed its antagonist, that the antago- 
nism no longer obtains, she social and cultural relations 
which sustained it ha ving been destroyed during the first half 
of the 20th century; and that in its absence, bourgeois high 
culture production has largely degenerated into a solipsisltc 


game in which the artist's claims to "progressiveness" rest 
entirely on the assumption, self-deceived and often hypocriti- 
cal, of a knowing distance from bourgeois traditions which 
s/he can neither renew nor replace. I oiler Ckxiafd < amongst 
others I as exemplary of this state of affairs, styled "postmod- 
ern"; and I wilt lake ihe liberty of pointing out to Ms. Mar- 
chessault — who thinks that I am offended with Godard 
because he "has the audacity w make fun of Shakespeare" — 
that what I actually accuse him of is flattering his audience's 
unearned, and utterly unjustified, superiority feelings 

So when Ms. Marchessault asserts, with ironical intention, 
lhal I must know "very well [hat the opposition and chal- 
lenges of all wot ks of art cannot have the same effect in all 
places, on all audiences, for all rime.'' I can only reply — 
without irony — lhal I do indeed know this, and that Hits was 
the mere small point I was making. My whole case about 
modernism in the arts tmrowm to the proposition that the 
uppiMitional force of ihe modern movement was determined, 
or enabled, by the structural position of bourgeois culture 
within the totality of bourgeois social relations m the late 
39th and early 20th centuries. Before there can be an artist 
who is radical in Schoenberg's way, there must be what Ms. 
Mudiesttull elsewhere calls "historically sanctioned institu- 
tions" of cultural production which have immense nodal 
prestige and importance, and an audience for those institu- 
tions which see* itself as their guardian, refuses to tolerate 
dissonance in any oiher context than [hat of Richard 
Strauss's banal pictorialism, and endorses Strauss's judicious 
retreat from the path which Schoenberg and his pupils 
pursued with such heroic dedication. Ibe resistance which 
Schoenberg encountered was the logical and inevitable con- 
sequence of the fact lhal bourgeois high cuLlure. when he was 
working, was nor "concerned primarily wilh the aesthetic 
realm of experience," as Ms. Mafchessaull seems to imagine, 
but was viewed by all parlies a* a field of struggle where 
social ttttKl of paramount importance were at slake. The 
historical forms of bourgeois society which endowed bour- 
geois culture with this kind of significance have long since 
vanished, and the material position in which a bourgeois 
cultural vanguard might he constituted has vanished wilh 
them, 

Ms. Marchessault ii perfectly willing lo believe that 
nobody is challenged by Schoenberg anymore because his 
music has been "commodified/* but she recoils from the idea 
lhal (here cannot be a bourgeois cultural vanguard anymore 
because bourgeois culture has changed. She never explains 
why "the opposition and challenges of all works of art can- 
not have the same effect in all places, on all audiences, for all 
lime" while the avant-garde remains an idea of universal 
validity; but the explanation is not very hard to find. If il is 
really true that wr tonnot be challenged by Schoenberg any- 
more because of the commodity form or, alternatively, the 
canonical rod of the Circa I Tradition, then what I called in 
my article "the contemporary bourgeoisie's loathsome philis- 
line indifference to its own cultural past" is not only inevita- 
ble but also salulory and progressive, and ihe sentiments to 
which I took exception in my account of Godard's King Lear 
(as a represen lali vc postmodern film) can be thought of »i 
being radical after all. The cultural pasi is obpttivef} super- 
annuated, and if the enlightened no longer discern any evi- 
dence of cultural critique or "political resislancr" in Schoen- 
berg or Shakespeare (as opposed to Glut and Godard! that 
ii because these qualities are no longer l here in the works. As 
a theory of the development of cultivated bourgeois taste 
over the last hundred years or so l his is at once ingenious and 
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novel, bui 1 have to admit that I prefer my own. 

] draw several conclusions from this analysis. Z argue, 
firstly, that the promotion of ’postmodern culture/ not 
merely as a vanguard of ihc same kind but as ihe First reai 
vanguard in recorded history, is obviously risible, and I hat its 
absurdity is very tellingly betrayed both in the poverty of the 
culture and in the inconsequence of the promotional critical 
materials- Secondly, I suggest that far from being a van- 
guard, postmodern artists and their apologists actually 
represent a form of bourgeois cultural reaction. Because the 
structural position of bourgeon, culture has changed , they are 
no longer objectively implicated in cultural struggle, as post- 
Roman lie bourgeois artists wr* but instead of acknowledg- 
ing or acting sal this fact, they are content to pretend that the 
irony lo which they are doomed is in use!) an act of resist- 
ance, One of the objects of this irony is the cultural past, 
understood as a collection of odds and end* which cannot be 
distinguished one from another in terms of their value or 
ideological orientation/ and t argue, thirdly, that this alti- 
tude to history, although offered as incontrovertible evidence 
of the radicalism of postmodern culture, is both morally 
odious and politically retrograde. It strikes from the record 
of human achievement the cultural struggles of the past, for 
no better reason than that the postmodern artist would like 
to feel that s/he has seen through everything, and it obliter- 
ates a legacy of realised cultural critique, opposition and 
analysis in the Held of art which remains immensely valuable 
to radical artist* and students of culture today, finally, 1 
claim that the site of cultural struggle in the world in which 
we live is no longer the bourgeois art gallery or the concert 
hall but ihe culture of the market-place, and that radicals 
should plan and debate strategies for intervening in this 
culture. 

In her reply (if ‘repty 1 is the word}. Ms. Marchessaull, as is 
her wont, chooses to ignore the fact that I *fo indeed set out to 
demonstrate shat postmodernism is ''antithebcal to real polit- 
ical struggle" — or rather, she choose* to maintain that \ do 
uur. my real aim is ’"the recuperation of the great western 
tradition/ 1 The operative term in this phrase is the noun 
" recuperation. 11 Ms. Marehessault assumes in advance that 
the reader will share her own conviction that "western cul- 
ture"' is e sadly what postmodernism has declared it lo be; 
and she assumes this with sufficient confidence to anticipate 
the reader's consent lo the judgement that a hostile critic of 
the postmodern line on history must obviously wish to 
"recuperate" a cultural past universally known to he bank- 
rupt This assumption has the great practical advantage, 
from Ms. Marchessauti's point -of-view 1 , that it spares her the 
tedious labour of refuting the critique of postmodernism’s 
cancellation of centuries of artistic production which, in my 
essay. I actually make. The one tails manic word — “recuper- 
ation" — doc* Mi. Marchessault's work for her. it is obvious 
to all of us (she implies} that any inicre*! in. or favourable 
judgement of. the culture consigned to well-deserved oblivion 
by postmodernism muti be of the kind to which the word 
applies: so all we need do, when laced with such judgments, 
is summon up the word- 

Tn do her justice, I appreciate Ms. Marchevsault’s diffi- 
culty. She obviously agrees with the account* both of bour- 
geois and of ’popular' culture which I criticise, hut she is also 
aware of the extremely damaging things that can be said 
against them; and as a result, she find* herself in the awkward 
and embmomg position of subscribing in general to ideas 
which she can neither expound nor defend in particular. Her 
rhetorical options, therefore, are virtually reduced to pejora- 


tive travesty of her antagonists on the one hand and self- 
contradiction on the other, and she oscillates between these 
antipodes with dizzying speed. As we have seen, Trotsky** 
writings on bourgeois culture can be explained away by the 
backwardness of Ihe Russian peasantry, and Mars's by “the 
long history of rivalling interpretations" which they have 
inspired — so why not accuse Andrew Britton (two very 
much more formidable figures having been so easily 
accounted fori of nursing "a bizarre nostalgia for the Great 
Tradition/* and of locating similar tendencies in Schoenberg, 
Brecht and the classical Hollywood cinema? The word 
“bizarre" Ms Marcbessaull should leave in future to tabloid 
journalists composing editorials about lesbian mothers and 
marijuana parties, and while I have no particular objection, 
on principle, to feelings of nostalgia, I w ould have been happ- 
ier, in the present case, if Ms. Marchessault had troubled to 
indicate that the feelings about bourgeois culture which t 
express m my article arc not nostalgic but political. Can Ms. 
Marcbessaull sustain the argument that bourgeois culture is 
devoid of critical value or can she not? — and if she can*l, 
w hy did she commit herself lo paper on the subject? 

The astonishing claim that I locale "similar tendencies** in 
Schoenberg, Brecht and classical Hollywood cinema illus- 
trates Ms. Marchcuault** theoretical predicament with 
exceptional cla rity. When she reads tor re-reads) my es*ay T 
she will discover that I associate Brecht’s work in the 20s and 
30s with an attempt to challenge the institutionalised distinc- 
tion between high art and The culture of Ihc market. I also say 
that Adorno's theory of the autonomous work of art 

has had ihe **ry senoui effeci of obscuring the fact chat 
one of 1 he major impulse? in a great deal Ejf I9lli ttnl ury 
bourgeois art is to undermine the rules of decorum and 
propriety through which the Enlightenment had sought to 
corwEium ail as a specialised praCliet with as lew citcnul 
cwitacla as possible, 

and that ’"certain tendencies in the modern movement and in 
the earlier Romantic tradition wiih which the modem 
movement is continuous" produced artists who, while 
remaining bourgeois artist*, were also opposed to ihe hiving 
off of culture from the vulgar life of ihe market-place and 
expressed a very powerful resistance to it, I give examples of 
such artists and traditions, and If 1 did not include Schoen- 
berg Thai i* because he look the distinction between high and 
and commercial culture completely for granted- U would be 
difTicull to imagine a less Brechtian institution than the 
Society for the Private Performance of Music, and far from 
judging lhal the ’’ tendencies" of Schoenberg and Brcchl are 
"similar/ 1 1 say (with what 1 would have [bought was unmis- 
takeable clarity) lhat ihcir art is exemplary of amtmdtetiwy 
development* within bourgeois culture. I do not judge, 
either, lhal the tendencies of ihe Second Viennese School arc 
similar to those of ihe classical Hollywood cinema I do say, 
however, that ihe most fundamental influence on the artistic 
development of Ihe Hollywood cinema trom the early Ws 
onwards was the wholesale emigration of the Weimar Repub- 
lic lo California, and that by the lime of the Second World 
War The Hollywood studios were regularly producing Large 
number* of major masterpieces in which this influence has 
been intelligently absurbed and acted on, and in which the 
Opposition between modernist high culture and capitalist 
commercial culture has been abolished. 

Et is this proposition, of course, lhal Ms. MarchcssauJl 
cannot countenance: every Thing in left-wing cultural studies 
goes clean againsi it. Holly wot d = the dominant culture; 
cultural resistance = the avant-garde, L ’ localized practices/ 1 
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"smaller traditions," l have lo conies* that 1 lack the patience 
to address these equation* ycl again: so I will simply say to 
Ms Marchevsauir i ha i if these arc equal inns she wants, she will 
have lo make up her mind about her theoretical allegiances, 
which seem al the momcni to be some* ha I confused. You 
cannot assert on page nine fn-tift Adorno against von 5icn> 
berg) lhai "autonomous art works . , radically challenge 
dominant culture by resisting its forms and pleasures," and 
then go on to assert on page ten (wiM Benjamin and Brecht 
agatnsi Adorno I lhai Russian Cominiclivum and epic thea- 
tre arc valuable because they "cannot he reduced to ihe iradi- 
tgtfi of bourgeois high culture/' You cannot concede on page 
eleven that I toBywood is not reducible to ihe culture industry 
il you have already claimed on page nine lhai one ol ihe 
pmtolcms that faces "many artists" is ihe "relation between 
culture and commodity" and that Schoenberg's music 
"ceased to compromise political resistance" as §oon as it had 
been "commodified." And you cannot long on page ten for 
"a new political aesthetic that (will) be intelligible to all" if 
you also believe lhai the one condition on which I his univer- 
sally intelligible aesthetic could become generally a va liable — 
in the form of works which appear on ihe market as com- 
modities — would have the effect of depriving it of iis 
oppositional force. Which of these horses titles Ms. Marches- 
saull wish to back? — or is ihe function of theory merely to 
serve the forensic purposes of the moment? 

TREES OR KIDNEY BEANS? 

“You want our party, in the name of the proletariat, to 
officially adopt your little artistic factory. You think 
that, having planted a kidney bean in a flower pot, you 
are capable of raising the tree of proletarian literature. 
That is not the way. No tree can be grown from a 
kidney bean.” 

- Leon Trotsky, "Class and Art” 1 

A ccording lo Ms Marchesxault, I close my argument with 
a choice: Dynasty or recent Godard, I do say, il is true, 
that faced with the upnon of watching Dynasty or Jr 
VausSahtt, Mu nr I would seleci the former without hesitation: 
il is somewhat more interesting and very considerably less 
unpleasant, and —although (as I remarked) deplorable by 
any reasonable artistic standard — at least someth mg more 
than ihe culture of a club for ihe &0s version of thammv 
irmtu'i may tit- The choice, however, is not absolute [J criti- 
cise both the show and ihe film adversely): and if I best art 
indeed my only options, why does Ms. Marchessault traduce 
me, only three sentences earlier, for foisting the Great Tradi- 
tion on my readers as iheir "tmfy tiherttumt" (her italics/ 9 
The diversity of these accounts of my conclusions might seem 
to indicate Lhai she could no more he bothered to read her 
own essay before publishing it than she could to read mine 
before criticising il ; but in fact a more credible explanation is 
available. Ms. Marchessaull wishes to rescue the idea of cul- 
tural vanguardism, to which she is obviously much je lathed, 
but since she has nol the shred of a case — has nothing, in 
fact, hul Ihe intensity of her allachmeni — she is obliged lo 
make my objections to this idea look absurd The precise 
nature of their absurdity is of no great interest lo her ( and she 
is as happy lo accuse me of offering Uymmy as the (or an) 
alternative lo Godard as of bizarre nostalgia for the Great 
Tradition — to which, presumably. I think lhai Dynasty be- 
longs. All thal is necessary to create the impression, by dmt 
of strenuous rhetorical buccaneering, that because I am 
opposed to vanguard ht concept ions of cultural struggle 1 am 


therefore opposed to anti-capitalist cultural struggle uwt 
rot tr i, despite the appearance lo the contrary. Ms. Marches- 
saull has learned her lesson by rote. A radical avant-garde 
familiar with the higher Theory produces radical an: this art 
is ihcn widely diJlribuled (without becoming a commodity in 
the process); a Longing for "collectively change" is incited in 
the bosom of the masses (Canadian): radical changes in the 
social formation result: that is the esstnlial argument. 

I remain to be convinced, anti my doubts are only con- 
firmed by Ms. Marchnsaults comments on what she calls! in 
a levs felicitous phrase) ,+ the greal uti>pic kernel." ts there 
even Ihe most remote connection between ,! lhe revolutionary 
avant-garde" which she exemplifies with the names of 
Mcyerhold, Eixcnstcin, 1 rciyakov, Mayakovsky and Brecht 
and any av, ml -garde which h practising now? As Ms. Mar- 
chcsuith does not ciie a single urn temporary work which, in 
her opinion, derives from, or has been influenced by, this 
"tradition," 1 hestitate to accuse her ol believing lhai (here is 
one; but the whole structure and tenor of her argument 
would seem to suggest that contemporary experimental him 
production in Canada is related to Brecht and Tiscrtstein by 
direct descent, ihe musing link being supplied by the thought 
of Derrida — or at least, by radical appropriations of il. If 
this suggestion really does constitute a definition of I hr goals 
and preoccupations of the "localized practises" and “smaller 
traditions" which M v Marchessaul! is recommending to us, I 
can only reply, wilh Trotsky: 

Splendid, we arc ready lo accept (thu) definition. Give us, 

i hough, uni only the Jcfiuumfi hut also the literature* 

! admit ihat my acquaintance with Canadian experimental 
film » limited, but insofar as I am familiar with the work of 
Michael Snow and Bruce Elder and Joyce Widand. I have to 
say that “the impulse lodo away with the institution of 'art* 
completely" and to “integrate I art I into the praxis of every- 
day life" does not impress me as its most striking characieris- 
lie. and that while the influence of structuralism and podt- 
structuralism on ihese artists is patently obvious, the 
influence of Brcchl and Meyer hold is, on the whole, levs so. 
Of course, these may not be the artists lhai Ms, MarchessauLt 
has in mind, and ( am certainly prepared to be enlightened ; 
but at the nsk of creating further annoyance. I have to report 
that all the contemporary 'experimental' films I know of, 
Canadian and other, actively reinforce “the institution of 
"art' " to which she is opposed. Ms MarchexsaHil leUsus ihal 
"the role of the critic today" must be to creale "a factory of 
polilics": but why bother when that as precisely what we have 
already got? I my sell would prefer lo pun Trotsky on the 
picket- line outside the gates of I his factory, for Whatever the 
politics are that get created within it, I hey will nol be the 
politics of socialist cull u re. They will be what they show 
themselves to be in Ms Marchcvsaillfs essay, and while it 
would be mce to think that a hand of advanced inlelLectuals, 
producing and establishing critical traditions for advanced 
art-works, w ill turn ihe world on its ear in a trice, this inno- 
ccnl ambition is more likely to produce, in practice, a gentle* 
person's club where (for example! Derrida writes a texl in 
praise of the art of Adami, who immediately produces a 
new an -work incorporating Derrida's text, thus spawning 
another JJemdean lext in praise of Adami b s art. This is the 
high-brow equivalent of the Star Wars industry < and no con- 
temporary cultural vanguard has the slighter prospect of 
coming up with anything belief. When Ms. Marchessaull 
calls on Brecht and the Russian formalists to give credence lo 
her nameless vanguard, she is really doing nothing more than 
St rrrrt did many years ago when it appropriated the same 
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names to lend choral support to hymns in praise of Pentheu- 
tea, The hiiftkicleaneri and The Song of the Shirt, These works 
arc holh pathetically inferior lo K and unrecognizably different 
from . Strike and The Rite and loti of the City o f Mahttganny* 
and while Ms Marchessault does nol name her own hostages 
to fortune. I will assume, until farther evidence is forthcom- 
ing. lhal l hey hear a closer resemblance lo the pRidutnons of 
the Berwick Street Collective than lo ifKwe of Brecht and 
Weill 

I do not understand, in any case. what Ms. MudmuJt 
means when she says that her revolutionary avant-garde is 
revolutionary — though l see that it consists of a rather 
diverse col lection of socialists. Pah Heath revolutionary 1 
There is nothing answering to this description in Fisensiem's 
silent films, which arc (with the exception of Strike J quite 
plainly Stalinist propaganda, disturbed and unbalanced by 
the intervention of a director who wav not a Stalinist. The 
only Fiscnsiein film which articulates a radical political cri- 
tique of the actually existing social world is Ivon the Terrible, 
and while hart is a great masterpiece, and one of the few 
works of art which has ever criticised Stalinism from ihe left, 
it is nol. and could not conceivably have been, "revolution- 
ary" 1 (ihe Him ends in total despair) and it »tHU avant-garde. 
And why should Ms, Marcbes-sauli think it worth her while 
to summon Kiscmtem — whose favourite film was Young 
Mr. f.itx oiit. and who*: theory and practice as an artist were 
profoundly influenced ton his own admission! by Milton, ll\ 
Greco. Wagner, Shakespeare, Dickens, Griffith and Daum- 
ier — to appear for the prosecution in the case of the avant- 
garde v. 'The tradition of bourgeois high culture?* 1 What 
more use can she have for Brecht? — the Brecht who admired 
Jacobean theatre, and whom Walter Beniamin derived nol 
only from ‘‘the legacy of medieval and baroque drama 1 " but 
from a tradition (Ihe fell word is actually used) in which he 
includes both Strindberg and ihe arch-bcHirgeois Goethe? 111 Is 
if possible lo draw a line of (he clarity Ms. Marche*saull 
would like between The Threepenny Opera { avant-garde i and 
Berg's W r m;erk (hourgeoi-s high modernism?) — and once we 
have accepted that "the tradition of bourgeois high culture"' 
is nol of the kind to which the word “'reduced*' is approp- 
riate, is if necessary to carry on insisting lhal Brccbl and 
Eisemtein cannot be reduced to it? The artists Ms. Mafches- 
saull refers lo seem lo me to have been bourgeois artists who 
wrote as socialises. There is nothing else ihey could have 
been, there is nothing wrong with them because ihis is what 
they were, and we do a great deal more harm than good by 
lifting them out of history as examples of a pure "revolution- 
ary" art. The work of all of l hem contains reactionary as well 
is critical elements, none of them is esempi from ambival- 
ence or contradiction, and we can no more "simply theorize 
an emancipatory potential" for them than we can for 
Schoenberg* still less hive them off from the world m which 
they lived and claim lhat the only relation they had to u was 
one of unmcdialcd opposition? ! ] can see lhal ihe idea of a 
pure rcwhitfcinajy art I in her need for which. < if course, Ms, Mardicsr. 
saull is nol alone) is pleasing, bul il is L nevertheless, an idea 
lhal ought lo be got over U can never he satisfied, and il 
pursued relentlessly enough in real life, it can have unhappy 
material consequences. 

CRITICAL THEORY 

— s, Mardicssaull is as deeply offended by my remarks 
about cultural theory as she is by my remarks about 
art. but in this instance her unwillingness, or incapacity, 
to make even a show of engaging with the case 1 actually 


present is, if anything, even more striking. She accuses me of 

running roughshod over ihe Very important dilferrncr* 
between ihe Frankfurt School, ptwl-slmciutalivm. decon- 
struction and postmodcmivn as if they were all part of 
some vrcrei conspiracy — “The Bourgeois Intelligentsia Ln 
(he Age of Reagan'. " 

This is Ms Marcbessault\ inimitable way of alluding to the 
section of my essay in which I propose lhat Fredric Jame- 
son** theory 1 of the cultural logic of late capitalism, the theory 
of (he "culture industry" e* pounded in Ihe Dialectic of 
Enlightenment and Allah's account of the commodification 
of music are structurally identical and that the obstinate rec- 
urrence of this structure, over a period of 50 years, and in 
spite of sortie very striking changes in intellectual I ash ions, 
reflects. not "some secret conspiracy?' but "a very serious 
blockage in Marxisl thought about culture in general and the 
commodity farm of culture in particular?* I conduct ibis 
argument in considerable detail, quoting trom the three 
works in question io illustrate ihe conceptual framework, the 
assumptions and the vocabulary which they have sn com- 
mon; and I note m conclusion, with particular reference to 
Adorno** appropriation of the ideology of turn; promul- 
gated by 39th century German idealist aesthclies, lhal the 
ideas afeoul the relation between culture and ihe market 
shared by Adorno, Jameson and Attah arc not Marxist at all. 
hut bourgeois, Had space allowed, I mighi have added lhat 
the Frankfurt dualism of "autonomous” and "dependent” 
art is reproduced yet again in ihe film theory of Screen in its 
structuralist phase (where '“ideology/* as theorised by 
Althusser, plays the role which Adorno assigned to ihe com- 
modity form), and lhal ihe "culture industry"" thesis, for all 
the pseudtvManist idioms in which it is couched, has been 
found congenial by conlemporary cull oral theorists who are 
explicitly opposed to Marxism in all its forms. i.ea\is h s pam- 
phlet on "mass civilisation and minority culture" was written 
ai about the same time as Adorno's early work and is per- 
meated with many of ihe same attitudes; 11 and the substan- 
tive differences between Adorno’s jeremiads againsi Holly- 
wind and l be radio and Baud ri Hard's "requiem for the 
media"' are hardly worth noting — although Baudnllard has 
been for many years a virulent Cold War inti-communist? 1 

My purpose in drawing mention lo these resemblances 
(which are less than obscure) was to demonstrate that ihe 
recapitulation of Adorno** analysis of monopoly capitalism 
in Mr. Jameson's analysis of multinoiumaf capitalism repres- 
ents something more significant than coincidence or plagiar- 
ism or unconscious reminiscence. As it happens. 1 do not 
stand in need of msl ruction from Ms, Marchessault on ihe 
nature of the distinction which can be made between "The 
Frankfurt School. post •‘structuralism,. deconstruction and 
pcjsimodernism/* for I t an jusl about make oul lhal Baudnl- 
Lard deploys ihe theory of the sign and Adorns doc* not. 1 
was concerned, however, wtlh the similarities and with the 
circulation, across these different schools of thought. of a 
single set of terms. Again and again, ihe findings are always 
the same: the most recent development in cultural technology 
(lhal is to say. under capitalist conditions, the most rcteni 
commodity form of art I represents the final subordination of 
culture to the authoritarian logic of the status quo and of “the 
subject' lo the value systems of the ruling elite. Having been 
isolated as an object of inquiry, culture is then theorised as 
the site of irresistible capitalist triumph — or the triumph, al 
any rate, of some Byvan l me Total system*; for Marxist rhe- 
toric can be filtered oul of this discourse just as easily as it 
can be ladled in, which is why persons of such diverse politi- 
cal persuasions (who have in common, nevertheless, a loss of 
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faith m T or hostility to + the social isi programing) have round 
the discourse irresistibly alluring It is possible, of course, to 
turn the whote thesis on its head, and insist that the total 
system is nice rather than nasty or that the cultural lechnol- 
ogy heralds ibe dawn of a new age for mankind, hul the 
dystopian variant can be said, on the whole, to have shown 
greater staying-power: and besides, the fact that its utopian 
counterpart lends itself to the purposes of a right-wing 
Catholic ideologue like McLuhan as much as to [hose of a 
distinguished radical intellectual like Benjamin is an even 
more salutary warning against all determinisms of cuiiuial 
technique than the alignment between Adorno and Baudril- 
lanl Ilie alleged ‘debate’ bee ween Benjamin and Adorno is 
vitiated by their agreement on fundamentals: Benjamin's 
analysis in ""The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Rejproduction' is identical to Adorno's, hut Adorno's value- 
judgments have been reversed. One might make a different 
but related point about the relationship between Marshall 
McLuhan and Arthur Kroker if one were prepared to take 
them seriously. 

Critical Theory of this kind is in no way critical, and and J 
am quite convinced that it is incompatible with socialism. 
Benjamin was indeed a revolutionary socialist. but he docs 
not reach mol ut ionary conclusions in his famous essay: the 
proposition that Him technology is intrinsically emancipatory 
and (in the Brechtian sensei alienating is as gratuitous and 
mystifying as Adorno's belief that it is the agent of a son of 
secular equivalent of the Fall The terms which Benjamin is 
using only make sense in the content of his antagonist's pul it- 
ical convictions. Adorno is more than happy, on any day of 
the week* to treat us to a display of rociii mdignatia, but he 
denies, and systematically theorises out, the possibility of 
change, and from the very beginning the analytical tradition. 
Of world-view, which Adorno, Baudri hard and Mr- Jameson 
profess has postulated a social reality of seamless, rational, 
oppressive closure that cannot be resisted or transformed. 
Politically, the corollary of this analysis in practice is a ftilv 
iJislic quietism. Social contradiction and radical energy art 
always vestigial, just vanquished by a new medium or 
another expansion of the market, and there is nothing for it 
but to don the mantle of Jeremiah or, in Mr. Jameson's case, 
to set up as a well-meaning, if less than sanguine, carto- 
grapher m the lobby of the Bona ventura Hotel, offering 
guided tours to such of its den wens as retain the subjectivity 
required to profit from them. 

Ms. Marchessatilt has not a single word to say about my 
argument in its detail nr its sum, and her only recourse las 
usual) is to bluff her way out of a debate which she has 
intit tated hut in which, it would seem, she is quite helpless to 
participate — this time, by intimating to the reader (who is 
assumed not to have read, and to lack the parts to read, my 
essay) that Andrew Britton believes in "some secret conspi- 
racy" of the bourgeois intelligentsia. In riSrfj Ms. Marches- 
saulTs idea of "constructive contentiousness?" If she is 
genuinely convinced that the ideas of Adorno, Jameson, 
Attali and Baudrillard are not alike in the ways which J show 
them io he — with specific concrete reference to their work 
— then she ought to say why* for my benefit and that of the 
readership of Ctmticiiom*, explaining at the same lime (in 
detail) what those 14 very important differences" are which 
cancel out the similarities [ analyse. 

When we come to deconstruction, Ms. Marchessaulf's 
charges are. if not acceptable, at least a little more specific. 

Michael Ryan's AfeMfJnrfJci* amt Marxism I 19f2) has 

taken great pair** to show that uny critique of deconstruc- 


tion must begin by distinguishing between Derrida's work 
and the practices of hn keener right-wing acolytes at Yale. 
Derrida has been highly cnlioU of the America n vtnom 
of decomt ruction which have taken his intifmpinrat 
statement 'there is nothing beyond I he lexf io ns most 
ridiculous lentil*! extremes . Furthermore, Derrida has 
maintained that deconstruct ion is a political tool which 
must address ’solid structures,' 'material' institution! and 
not only discourse* Of signifying represent* I ion* 1, ( The 
Truth kit Tai/umg . p. 19 1. 

If Derrida ha* indeed been "highly critical of the American 
versions of deconstruction/* that is because « I would say) the 
distillation of the logic of his philosophy in the pure air of the 
Ivy League English Department must indeed be deeply 
embarking for a writer who is trying to make a decent living 
as an avant-garde intellectual in Pans, and l would have been 
happier altogether if Ms. Marchessault had explained to me 
why Derrida has "right-wing acolytes" at all, Why is it that 
deconstruct ton has caught on in this milieu while the Transi- 
tional Programme, for example, or socialist feminism have 
nof> Is there nothing in Derrida's work that helps to explain 
this disgusting perversion?— nothing that might warrant the 
conclusion that the North American academy has done no 
more than take to its "most ridiculous textual extremes'' an 
extreme that is already, in ilself T ridiculous? How could the 
thesis that "there is nothing beyond the text" be more ridicu- 
lous than it ih m 1 1 ^ original form? — and in what sense can 
this t bests be defined as "anti-empiricist”? Empiricism asserts 
that all knowledge derives from the perceptions of the senses, 
and Derrida's formula disposes of a good deal more than 
ihm How, too, can one conceive the possibility of "address- 
ing material institutions" in terms of a discourse which denies 
the existence of such institutions, and fender* them entirely 
unthinkable? And whal — overlooking this contradiction — 
does the "deconstruction" of these institutions actually 
involve? Who are the agents who wield this "political tool"? 

— in whose interests do they wield it? — and whal. practi- 
cally, do they do when the process of deconstruct ion has run 
its course? 11 

Derrida is naturally indifferent to these questions* as he 
tacitly admits by placing the word "malenar m quotation 
marks, but I am sure that Ms. Marchessault has m answer to 
them, if only because she writes as a socialist feminist and 
Derrida has notoriously declared that feminism Ls "castrated 
and castrating." This remark accounts in itself for the right- 
wing acolytes at Y ale. who had probably already reached the 
same conclusion on their own. but I await with suspense Ms. 
Marchessault “s exposition of the grounds on which the work 
of an explicitly anli-fcrn imsE philosopher who maintain* that 
there is no knowable reality external to discourse can be 
appropriated lor the purposes of a progressive politics. She 
say that deconstruction 

has, for a socialist feminism m particular, led Io Jn under- 
standing that structure* of power, poliucal intervention* 
and subjectivity must he thought differently ™ that truth 
itself must he grounded m an historical material 
conjuncture 

— but I am afraid to say that I do not know what she means. 
Why should a socialist feminism — and "in particular." loo 

— have needed to wait for Derrida to come along lo obtain 
an understanding of "historical material conjunctures"? — 
and how. having waited, -did it assuage its need, given that the 
concepts of the "historical" and the "material" are alien to 
Derrida's thought? And what is "truth itself'? — a term, 
surely, which is completely incompatible with the philosophy 
of deconstruction as it is with socialism. I assume from what 
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Ms. Marchessault says that "Xmlh itself’ precedes, or is in 
some way external to H the historical material con rune Eure in 
which "it must be grounded/' and if this is so 1 would like lo 
hear from her — at her convenience — where tnilh now is, or 
was, and how the process of grounding il look, or will take, 
place 1 ask — as Lady Bracknell pul it — merely for 
information. 

CANADIAN CULTURE 

Marxism cannot he reconciled with nationalism, he it 
even of the ‘most ju$l\ "purest', most refined and civ- 
ilised brand, 

— Lenin {Colter ted Works* Vol. 20. p. 34) 

b b j, Mu rehessa u li writes as a Canadian; and il is. appar- 
HM cntly. the fact lhat I do not that blinds me to the essen- 
1 tial relevance and felicity of the work of Mr. Arthur 
Itroker. 

Thai Britton dismiss** krokcrv ‘honor show" m Ihe 
hun that the socul condiliom il liotrhcs are Wrung' 

(lie 1 ) is umtewhal understandable in the sense that Kwkrr 
docs have a flair for ihe dramatic However, the condi- 
tions that he and Michael LXirbnd de*efibc as the ahwv- 
luLr domina tKirl of pin&ilttni plus' (CwArtm* tO, p, 5) 
are accurate. Here, they are referring to certain cultural 
r^lilin, particular IO Canada, with which Britton it per- 
haps no| familiar; Ihe fad that 91 pef ten! of Canadian 
screen lime h ftDofed to American cinema; ihe fact l)wi 9$ 
pCT cent ed these bnx office receipts gm hack into Ameri- 
can production; the fact that 9S per cent of Canadian 
lekvuuon drama is American; the fact that Canada has 
never had the opportunity lo develop a proper distribu- 
tion system because Amenca.fi distributors haw had 
nn uh ipulies on our theatres fur over half a cemury; the 
fact that I here is hole hope for change given that our 
policy makers have always m ihe last instance refused to 
impose quotas for fear of American 'retaliation'; the fact 
(finally) ihat we are the only euuntry in the world in which 
Lhts utLialHin rxisis to Such a degree thal l am told ihe 
repression ‘Canadiamzalion of the film industry' has been 
used as a synonym, in Other count IW, for American Cul- 
tural Imperialism. As Joyce Nelson has recently pom led 
uut. ihts is not micrnatronahsiTi. this is colomraiion' 

It is indeed true that 1 am not a Canadian, though on the 
other hand I have been living in Canada on and off for ihe 
last If) yean and the “cultural realities" of Canadian life do 
not seem lo me to be so arcane and esoteric thal I hey art only 
readable by persons immersed in them front birth. Speaking 
purely as an outsider, then, let me risk ihe suggestion that if 
the phrase “the absolute domination of parasitism plus" is in 
any way represen laiivc of ihe interpretation of Canada's rela- 
tionship to the United States which prevails amongst left- 
wing Canadian intellectuals we have a very obvious explana- 
tion for the incoherence, pusillammousness anti ineptitude of 
the opposition to t ree T rade by the Canadian left. Ihe idea 
that Canada is a "colony" is absurd and grotesque. Canada 
is an advanced capitalist country with an oppressed popula- 
tion of indigenous natives, two major slock exchanges, a 
secret police force and an autonomous Intelligence agency 
equivalent to, and closely associated with, the CIA. Ii is a 
signatory of the North At Ian he Treaty, il has a staff coliege 
and a large standing army which participates as a matter of 
course in occupation duties on behalf of world imperialism, 
and it collaborales wish ihe ruling class of ihe United Slates 
in the production and testing of nuclear weapons. " Parasit- 


ism" (never mind ‘parasitism phu") ts a somewhat tenders 
nous and self-serving description of an alliance in which, for 
all practical purposes, ihe host co-operates with such spec- 
tacular enthusiasm, and while Ms. Marchessault's vision of 
Canadian policy-makers trembling in fear of American rctri- 
buhon may be soothing, it is not — to the bilious foreign eye 
— particularly credible. The Canadian ruling class behaves 
as it does, not out of fear, but with conscious, dc libera ie and 
uneraharassed intention, because it understands (quite cor- 
rectly from ils own point of view) thal the rank of a lieuten- 
ant in the international capitalist economy is better than the 
rank of a private, and that the lieutenant, although he is 
certainly not the general, enjoys subslannal privileges of his 
own. It is perfectly true, of course, that US capitalism will 
derive greater benefits from ihe Free Trade deal than Cana- 
dian capitalism, hui this faci is merely a given of ihe current 
balance ol economic forces on a world scale, and (he Cana- 
dian ruling class has therefore taken ihe line of colluding with 
an economic project to which it has no more viable alterna- 
tive and making o* much money out of it a* possible, 

In ihe lighi of these unfortunate facts, Ms. Marchcssaulfs 
call for a dynamic, oppositional cultural nationalism in Can- 
ada is doomed to go unanswered. "Accounting for classical 
Hollywood cinema — m Canada, in I9K8 — remains forme, 
an academic undertaking,’ 1 Ms. Marchessault inlorms us; 

I Iimml tor even * moment think lhal (hk miff ifltfrprc- 
laliofl of Kerjfgn — m> mailer how radical. no cnallci how 
I^r the him — is going to change the uciil formation 
Comrade*, kt us define our terms. 

Indeed? — and as we define them, lei us remind ourselves 
thal while no work of art and no enterprise in the field of 
cultural criticism has cvci possessed or will ever acquire the 
pow er to change a ■social formal ion, a Canadian him -maker 
who understood why, and in whal ways. Vertigo was a great 
radical masterpiece might stand a chance of producing a 
feminist film more impressive than A WTfi/ef Tun, and w^nild 
certainly feel the reverse of a tendency to believe that the 
mere fact of living "in Canada/' in 19SS or ai arty other tune, 
had any direct bearing on his/her sense of ihe value, political 
significance or potential uses of Vertigo. The screens of the 
nation could be flooded with ex peri menial Canadian video- 
tapes tomorrow, hut the social formation would remain 
absolutely unchanged; and no amount of emphasis practical 
or theoretical, on a Canadian " tradition of experiencing 
exclusion"* and “local ired'* Canadian practices will have the 
effect of creating an alternative C anadian culture, let alone a 
progressive one Cultures cannot he brought into being 
through an act of will. They are deeply rooted in the practical 
economic and political realities of daily life, and these reali- 
ties — "in Canada, in 198(6" — are not like those of El 
Salvador but like those of the world's olher leading capitalist 
powers. 

It follows that Canadian cultural nalmnalisni cannot he. m 
practice, other than wholly rcactumary. and that person* 
committed lo the anti of generating and consolidating cullu-* 
ral opposition in Canada — an aim which (l hough Ms. 
Mafcbesuull will not believe me) J heartily endorse — musi 
begin by striking any version of nationalism off then* agenda. 

I n a capitalist stale the discourse of nationalism is objectively 
lied lo the interests of the Oght, and we need look no further 
for evidence of the truth of this proposition than the last 
Canadian election, in whkh this discourse turned oul to he 
the Hon. Brian Mulroney’s i rump card. He played it {to give 
him credit) with consummate skill, and by appealing both lo 
the nationalism of Canada a* a whole and to various local 
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nationalisms within it he succeeded in decimating the wides- 
pread popular opposition lo Free Trade — much to the dis- 
may of his adversaries, who had been labouring under the 
delusion that nationalism was going to be their trump card 
too. The lesson of this debacle is ihai Canadian socialists 
cannot afford to raise the questions of sovereignly and of 
economic and cultural self-determination in nationalist 
terms, These questions are crucial, but they must he posed 
— as they are posed already in Cuba and Latin America, 
where nationalist ideologies would be very much more excu- 
sable than they arc in a country with a "Special relationship" 
lo the United Stales - — in the content of a critique of interna- 
tional capitalism, and of the Canadian ruling class as an 
aciive, willing and autonomous agent in the international 
capitalist order, Free Trade may well be disastrous for Can- 
ada — but how can Canadian socialists point out this fact 
without pointing out. loo. that Canadian capitalists will 
profit from it at the expense of the Canadian working class; 
that they are prepared to sacrifice all other considerations in 
order lo realise this profit; that they are not the dupes or 
passive victims of an American design to "take over Canada' 
hut Ihe colleagues of other capitalists m the United Stales: 
and that both these national capitalisms have m common 
interest m the economic arrangements which hodt ill for 
industrial workers in Hamilton. Ontario and for Canadian 
culture' — nol lo mention a common interest in 'keeping the 
peace' in those areas of the Third World which lie to the 
south of Niagara Falls? If the Canadian left tries to appro- 
priate the language of national self-assertion and self- 
definition for what it believes to he ns own purposes, it will 
never succeed in producing anything better than a mixture of 
truculent, provincial chauvinism and bourgeois anti- 
Americanism, purporting lo be radical. 

At some level Ms. Marchcssault seems to want lo deny that 
she is a cultural nationalist, for she is capable of advancing, 
in all seriousness, the (to me) astonishing claim that "'the 
emphasis in Canada has never been Canadian cinema." The 
emphasis in Canada is Canadian cinema to a quite obses- 
sional degree: and indeed. Ms, Marchessault goes on to say, 
in her wry next sentence: 

Whether these are locally produced Vidm, 1 1 pcrimenlal, 
feminist documentaries. Of mainstream films, ours is a 
tradition which 'few have heard of. fewer have seen, ami 
musi have Imk chance of seeing. * 

This lament would not be out of place in the culture slot on 
The Journal or the review pages of the G/oftr umfhiait, but the 
very fact that it » everybody's lament makes it an inadequate 
basis for a specifically socialist-feminist cultural programme 
The transformation of the condition* which Ms. Marchc*- 
sauh describes would not produce “an oppositional public 
sphere" (her professed goal) m Canada, and it seems lo me 
that this goal is unlikely lo be realised at all under the aegis of 
a socialism which attributes the nature of Canadian culture 
as it is lo the effects of colonisation by ihe United Slates and 
which, to such odd effect, equates an "'oppositional public 
sphere' 1 with a world in which cxperi mental Canadian vidc<>- 
tapes are universally accessible, By all means let us '"directly 
challenge distribution networks, broadcast policies and exhi- 
bition venues that in Canada have made it impossible lo see 
even our 'commercial' films 1 ': but what, having challenged 
them, are we going to pul in their ptace? — and what differ- 
ence will our challenge make if we have no more focussed 
and energetic an idea of whit ks at stake in a radical interven- 
tion m North American capitalist culture than any that can 
be deduced from Ms, Marchessautfs essay? Ms, Marches- 


sauJt. in fact, has no idea at all. There is Yankee cultural 
imperialism, and there is a radical Canadian culture which 
has been submerged, slighted, muffled and effaced: the aim, 
then, is to replace the one of them with the other. [ do not 
know how this cultural revolution is to be effected, but since 
it does not seem to involve revolution in any of the more 
vulgar senses of the word — since it seems, indeed, to be a 
purely cultural phenomenon, which takes place independ- 
ently of economic and political change, and which is incom- 
patible only with the control of Him distribution by foreign- 
ers — ( can say no more than that I decline to believe in it. 
The creation of an oppositional public sphere is an admirable 
aim rn itself, and m fact I share it, but the road to which Ms. 
Marchessault points does not lead towards it, if only because 
it doc* not lead anywhere. Her agenda is pure fantasy, pro- 
duced by the cobbling together of bourgeois nationalism and 
pseudo- leftist cultural vanguardism, and her politics amount 
lo the grooming and promotion of this wretched mongrel as 
a new* and higher form of animal life. 

Ms. Marchessauil's militant Podsnappery seems all the 
more perverse because nationalism and its consequences 
represent problems of quite exceptional gravity for the Can- 
adian artist. The most damaging of these consequences is 
that Canadian culture is parochial and de politicised to an 
extent which must be found absolutely astonishing by an 
observer from one of the 'other countries. ' This is not to say, 
of course, that nationalist discourses of various kinds have 
ceased to play a mischievous and mystifying part m French 
or American or British culture, but in Canada these are the 
only political discourses that there are: they constitute, at one 
and the same time, both the dominant ideology and the 
organising principle of protest agamsi it. AH parlies contend- 
ing in ihe public sphere defer to these discourse* and claim 
them as their own rightful property, and every political and 
cultural issue under the sun is articulated, by both the right 
and the left, in nationalist terms, with the result that the 
ideological content of cultural Life m Canada is virtually 
monothemalic: the only alternative to the nationalism pro- 
mulgated by the Canadian ruling class is (lo take up J.ertirfs 
terms) a 'purer,* 'more just,' L mort rclaned and civilised 
brand' of nationalism promulgated somewhere vaguely to its 
left. Given the fact that Canada is an advanced capitalist 
stale, this is as much as lo say that the 'more refined* 
nationalisms have the effect of pre-empnng the development 
of a popular anti-capitalist politics and of dissipating the 
energies of resistance and dissent, which become an easy prey 
to any moderately sophisticated form of populism. The case 
of Quebec, where the radical potential of an except iona Ely 
assertive and self-conscious working-class has been progres- 
sively diverted into xenophobic chauvinism, and where tri- 
umphant lory reaction is now harvesting the fruits of 
decades of separatist militancy, is exemplary in this respect. 
In the material world, the politics of national or k>cal differ- 
ence lend lo exist in the form of the politics of sameness, and 
if we slake ton much on our traditions of experiencing exclu- 
sion we run the unfortunate risk of being imtutted — in a 
social order which has shortcomings over and above its fail- 
ure to recognise what is special about us. 

The socialist Canadian artist is therefore faced with the 
Herculean task of producing a political art under social con- 
dition* in which the available ideologies of cultural resistance 
are more or less abrasive variants of bourgeois nationalism, 
and such an artist is likely to discover very quickly both ihat 
s/he is working in a vacuum and that s/he has no audience- 
If the task of the Canadian artist is to discover, or to establish 
the hegemony of, a distinctly Canadian culture — as every- 
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one seem* in agree — who does the socialist film-maker 
address and how does s/he avoid the disadvantages of being 
marginalised on the oik hand and causing universal offence 
on the olher? S/he will find lew takers amongst those for 
whom The Decline af the American Emptre is self-evidently a 
great Canadian film, and even fewer, perhaps, in Ms- Mar- 
chcssauH's factory of politics, where it is possible — and 
almost customary — to object to ihc work of foreign direc- 
tors on the grounds of their bring foreign. In that this objec- 
tion carries the authority of a spokesperson of Canadian 
socialism, I would say that the prospects of a socialist cinema 
in Canada are even more depressing than Ms. Marchcsxaull 
allows. 

She will disagree with me, I know, but I will add in any 
case that the provenance of nationalism in Canada is primar- 
ily significant when const rued in relation lothc chronic weak- 
ness of the Nl>P. If Ms. Marchessault believes, then, that a 
further dost of the politics of Canadian difference, dispensed 
by socialist feminists, will inspire something wore progressive 
than social democracy, what explanation docs she have for 
Canada's inability to sustain an even moderately viable 
national reformism? 

ON ETIQUETTE 

I hope (ha i Ms. Marchessuuit will forgive me if I conclude 
with a few words on the subject of propriety, "I must state 
in advance/ 1 she announces in her introduction. 

that i he aim of my diwussinn is rwt to provide an answer 
OHCf and/or alt In the quest ion of 'radical" film criticism 
and practice Nor do I want lo participate m the kind of 
mate academic |ocke>inp that so often eharctcrue* such 
underiak iflgs Having been identified { indirectly } in L ippe 
and Wtjod H s preface as being among those who would 
champion alternative film* a nd videos 'which few have 
heard of/ I am aJ I Lou wary of being in*(a ted as 'other' Eo 
a dominant On* 

The reader of Ms. MarditssaulT's article has every reason to 
wonder (or so it seems to me) why it was that she chose to 
qualify (he phrase " academic jockeying” with the adjective 
“male”; and why, too — if she is indeed "wary of being 
instated a* Tiihcr" lo a dominant One” — she lacked the 
imagination, or the conscience, to anticipate a similar wan- 
ness in her colleagues. Throughout her any she systemati- 
cally and deliberately misrepresents the points of view with 
which she disagrees: changes arguments which she cannot 
answer into arguments which she can: maintains that her 
interlocutors hold positions which they patently do not: 
evades the issues with which she purports to deal while 
encouraging her audience to believe that she is resolutely 
confronting them: promotes her own "answer «n< i e and/or att 
to the question of "radical' film criticism and practice" 
through (he travesty of opinions which she does not like but 
to which she cannot reply in their unexpurgated form: and 
indicts the objects of her polemic — who write, explicitly, ft* 
Socialists _ on the ground that they are apologist* of “the 
great tradition of Reaction" and advocates of total complic- 
ity with the dominant culture of late 20ih century capitalism. 
Qtf course, this is all Ms, Marchestaull could do: her essay 
suggests that she ha* no other methods at her disposal; but a 
writer who makes use of these methods in so unprincipled 
and unscrupulous a way should devote as much of (he time 
and energy that she can spare to seeking out some olher term 
than "academic jockeying” to apply to writers who reach 
conclusions which fail to coincide w-ilh her own — particu- 
larly if she is concerned (as M*. M a rchcssault claims that she 


is) to bring “to light . . . the expression of difference — and 
through its very possibility: the incitement for collective 
change" 

"Unprincipled and unscrupulous": these are harsh words, 
but it would be difficult to find a more appropriate descrip- 
tion of the kind* of strategy which Ms. Ma rchcssault deploys 
in her essay. Consider for example, this: 

Billion's assertion that 'the autonomous vEruggks of 
toMmen, Macks amt gi)V cannot be reduced to class 
m niggle but will not be achieved without h (p. 8), is all too 
lamdiar- . , Britton’s critique recalls Perry Anderson r s 
5 wifi dismissal of poil-ftrucl uralism in 1ft the Track i a/ 
iftMarntti Materialism [19*4) (Equally Mrikillg m both 
Bn Eton and Anderson i* their benign miiruialmn that, 
while i mporL j n t , L ulher" sEfUgglesfEhe feminist movement 
in panicularl are somewhat diffuse and by no means ha ve 
the colleclive force of organized labour But where Ander- 
son is kind enough to allow tor the possibility of a social- 
ist movement which is ’plural m CQmpcwjtion ,’ Britton 
imtiu on ho orthodoxy: above all else class struggle — 
we H 31 lake care of I he ‘Other’ oppression* taler . . Once 
again me are up against the Grrai Lither 1 traditional 
MarxismVOr (SialiniMn postmodern politics i — with 
nothing us between." 

Ms. Mandmilill i* referring, tn her habitual manner, lo 
the section of my essay in which l argue — with reference io 
the “post-Marxism" of Ernesto Laclau and Chum a I MoufTe 
and esxays by Stanley Aronowilz and Craig Owen* — that 
€i ihe construction of the category of postmodemity" in the 
work of these writers "" subserves the construction of alibis for 
(he repudiation of Marxism": that these alibis characteristi- 
cally Lake the form of a claim (evidently spurious) that histor- 
ical materialism is indistinguishable from some form or olher 
of bourgeois ideology: lhai the authors 4 identification of "the 
new social movements" as substitutes for a bankrupt, super- 
annuated and politically quiescent working-class is unintellig- 
ible and opportunistic, automatically discredited by ihe par- 
ody of Marxism which accompanies it; and that the real 
political logic of "postmodern politics" is betrayed by ihe 
fact that (heir proponents can only affirm '"the new soda! 
movmenES” at all by reducing their programmes to demands 
which can be met within class society — that is to say. in a 
society which remains capitalist. 

Ms. Marchrssaull, naturally, ignore* this argument. She 
prefers to accuse me of bad faith, and draw mg on all her 
considerable resources of piou* umbrage, she informs the 
readers of CrneAakm! m ft* a matter of fact, that "under the 
guise of protecting "(he new social movement*' against those 
posi modem theorists who would are them merely to avoid 
the re?r/ struggle," Andrew Britton is actually (and, it would 
seem duplicitously) saying that "The autonomous struggles of 
black* and gays" are not "real” struggles, and that so far 
from being a political priority, resistance to the oppression of 
these group* can be safely postponed until after the da** 
struggle has been won. This charge bear* no relation wha- 
tever to anything I believe or anything J have written, in 
CmeActim! or elsewhere, and the freedom with which Ms. 
Marchessaull make* it represents a failure of responsibility 
rather more seriou* than that implied by her indifference To 
the substance of my view* on the modern movement. I wrote 
I let me remind her) a* a gay man, and \ made this fact explicit 
in my article. I ako made it clear that I object lo “postmod- 
ern politics" on the ground, not that they distract us from the 
class struggle, but that they reduce "the new social move- 
ments" lo what I called a “rhetorical convenience/ 1 the func- 
tion of which i* to give a radical gloss to the reactionary, 
incredible and (one might have thought) thoroughly discre- 
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dued project of cum mg capitalism into socialism through a 
gradual poet** of "democratic" reform. Ms, Marches nil 
has the right lo disagree with [his characterisation of Stanley 
Aroflowitz, Ernesto Ladau and ChantaE Moufle. and should 
she ever have anything to say on ihe subject I will be very 
happy to Imen to her. In the meantime, and for the present, 
she should hear in mind lhal it k grossly improper to falsify 
other people's political convictions in puhitc and to bluster 
one's way through an ankle for which one cannot muster a 
single coherent idea by implying [hat one's antagonist is a 
misogynist. I will not go so far as lo respond in kind and say 
that this passage in Ms. MarchcssaulTs essay is patently 
homophobic; and since she has already accused me of com 
Hating posl modern politics and Stalinism (in the course of 
evading [he point l made about [he politics of "popular 
fronts**), I will not reveal to her where the practice of discred- 
iting social isl activists by calling them fascists originated. 
However, J will permit myself the remark lhal her readiness 
to overlook (let us say) the fact that I wrote precise ty as a 
participant in one of those "other struggles’ 4 whose political 
value 1 am supposed to deny, and (hen, having overlooked at, 
to go mt to represent me a* a zealous advocate of the sexual 
values by which both gays and women arc oppressed, gives 
ample ground for ihc mosl dismal speculation about whal 
the "politics of difference/ 1 as " brought to light" by her, 
would, in practice, amount to. 

Still, 3 must say, I suppose, that if I sin. I sm in good 
company; 

11 In the cinema there ire many iraditium . . . j and i sometimes 
'smaller' traditions ale ractwM by a cnticnm which seeki Eo 
invest itself with the phalli auihonty of a 'Great Trailing ' 
Blind to the assumption* lhal coral nicl if, such i dlEiriim 
cannot help hut reinforce and perp^tualc, precisely by eitdu- 
mrn. ihc privilege ht&tnnkaJh accorded Eo that ^ w w Uh h is 
Man m hil pumi etpreshinn The examples that Bruton prsv 
Vidn as 'instance* of davsicaJ Mollyw»»d cinema share Chirac- 
tenslics beyond Eho« of Iheir viability (Mr) as high modemal 
works. Pyuka. If nutn <m ihr ttW, WAi/r ihr City Stivpi „ 
Blomtf T'flw* I, Bemprnt Tnslrsur. jjirtr from air f nkno*n 
Htrmut t and 6 a slight — all happen lo have Seen made by while , 
European and male dirrcton. wiih the cole exception of Gai- 
tijtkl by George Cukor — white, American and male land 
homosem! - A B.J. The queil ion is, as t.ippe and W^iod pNuni 
out, "a matter ot emphasis." 

] am a little surprised that Ms. Mdrvhcssaull thought this 
worth priming in a journal with pretensions Eo being taken 
seriously, but 1 am absolutely astonished [hat her antipathy 
to white male foreigner* is not indulged with more consis- 
tency and poinL The case of Arthur Kroker and Michael 
Borland I can understand : though Ehcy are male and [I will 
assume I white, iheir national origins exempt ihem from Ms. 
Marche vault's anathema. But whal of Benjamin. Adorno, 
Derrida and Brecht? — while lo a man. and not a Canadian 
amongst [hem; and whal. too, of Meyerhold, histnsirin, Tre- 
tyakov and Mayakovsky — a group of names which comes 
perilously close to infecting Ms. MarchessaulTs thesis with 
the blight of "phallic authority." Whal has M Baudnllard 
got that Josef von Sternberg hasn't? — and how is it possible 
to object to the great directors of the Hollywood cinema, but 
not the members of the Frankfurt School, on the basis of 
unfortunate characteristics which, in faei. Hitchcock and 
Adorno have in common? The answer, of course, is that 
Bautin! lard and Adorno are sanctioned- currency-values in 
left-wing academic circles, and that in (hese same circles the 
proposition that Sternberg and Hitchcock are great modem 
artists is regarded as self-evidently ridiculous, This is, we 


must agree, some kind of a reason, just as Hank Quinlan 
was "some kind of a man," but it is not a sufficiently good 
reason to justify ihc uses to which Ihe language of feminism k 
put in Ms. MarchevsaulTs article. Sexual politics arc not the 
continuation of slander by other means, and when f advance 
ihc claims that t do for Sirk h Sternberg and the rest, t am no 
more investing myself with ihc authority of patriarchy of 
"privileging Man in his purest essence" than Ms. Marches- 
sault t* when she appeals to Dervida and Anhur Kroker to 
show how wrung I am. 

Difference or revolution? 

JB s for my alleged "traditional Marxism" or ‘‘orthodoxy,” 
11 1 do indeed believe that in a class society the social form 
n of all other kinds of oppression is determined by class. 
This dews not mean that the class struggle has elhical priority 
over organised political resistance to the oppression of 
women or gays or blacks , and it most certainly does not 
mean lhal one fights ihc class struggle first and "lakes care of 
the 'other 1 oppressions later": in that the various forms of 
oppression will be found, in practice, to co-exist, such a stra- 
tegy nuke* hide sense from a Marxist (as opposed to a 
reformist) point of view . However, my orthodoxy dt*es entail 
l he conviction that under the conditions of late 20lh ccnlury 
capitalism, the oppression of women, gays and blacks cannot 
be eliminated without the abolition of capitalism — unit**, 
of course, one is prepared to limit the demands of "ihe new 
social movements" lo those which capitalism would be pre- 
pared to meet. This is what I say in my article, as Ms. Mar- 
chtssauh will discover if she takes the trouble lo read it. No 
gay man who ha* experienced ihc age of AIDS would main- 
tain that the struggle to secure element an democratic rights 
within capital l*i society is anything bul fundamental, bul ihe 
very fact that ihis struggle is necessary tells us nothing more 
than lhal capital isl '"democracy" is primitive and that it 
remains, as it ha* always been, largely formal. WhiEc capital- 
ism survives, the oppressed can aspire to little more than 
holding iheir ground. U k possible, of course, to make 
important local gams, but even if it were noi the case that 
capitalism has never made a concession for which it cannot 
compensate and lhal it has never conceded ihe Fundamental 
'concession*' at all (after ccnlunes of struggle, the working- 
class has still not secured ihe right to equal pay for equal 
W'orkh these gains have always been confined to the popula- 
tions of ihc capitalist democracies ihemselves, which con- 
tinue to depend, in Marx's phrase, on "slavery, pure and 
simple, in ihe New World." It seems to me that the abolition 
of capitalism and imperialism is the precondition of the abo- 
lition of other form* of oppression on a world scale. We 
know, of course, as ! say in my article, that anti-capitalist 
revolution docs noi guarantee the emancipation of women, 
gays and ethnic minorities, which is why Ehc struggle against 
sexual and racial oppression is (or ought to be) on [he agenda 
of revolutionary socialism, but 1 remain quite incapable of 
understanding how this struggle can be won, or even prose- 
cuted beyond a certain fairly elementary poi nt. in the context 
of an international class society. 

That k w hy J am so suspicious of Ms. Marchcsvault when 
she talks aboul "the radical transformation of capitalism," 
and quotes with approval from Teresa de Lauretta lo the 
effect that "the notion of gender . . . cannot be simply 
accommodated into the pre-existing, ungendered (or male- 
gendered! categories by which the official discourses on race 
and class have been elaborated." That the category of gender 
k different from the categories of race and dm and cannol 
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be assimilated lo them no one will dispute who has graduated 
from Semantics 101; but what are "the official discourses on 
race and class?" — Mara 1 Hitler? Malcolm X? Professor 
Rush tun? Ku*a Luxembourg? General Pinochet? Hayek? 
Emma Goldman? — and w hat more significant point do we 
make when we say that the category of 'gender' is 'un- 
classed*? T he categories are different, and il would be foolish 
ioeapeet cither that they will cease to be different or that they 
can be related to one another w-itluiut some kind tif conickMK 
intellectual effort, But to go on in imply rh.n works m which 
the categories of race and class are u*ed can he lumped 
together under the rubric "official discourses* 1 ; and then to 
imply, further, ihai these categories are not "ungendered' at 
all r but ’mate- gendered,' and that the Various "official dis- 
courses" therefore express the interests simply of men — this 
is to make a conceptual leap which would offend against 
standards very much more lax than ihose which Ms. Mar- 
chessauli employs elsewhere in her own essay, 

Jf I am, as I say, suspicious. H is because Mv Marches* 
sault's demonstration, or endorsement, of the judgment that 
class is a male-gendered category is immediately followed by 
the da ini that 

the radical transl-omuLioii of capil alism. of its re la- 

in 'ns, cannot lake place separalcly from the transforma,- 
tkpfl of patriarchal society 

What docs this actually mean? LXks "radical transforma- 
tion" signify "ehmi nation? 1 ' If it does, why doesn't Ms. Mar- 
diessaull say so? If it doesn't, what di>es she mean by ' + ihe 
transformation of patriarchal rockty?" Ones die think that 
the realisation of the feminist programme is compatible with 
the survival of class or doesn't she? It is impossible to tell; 
Ms Marchcssaull is studiously silent. Given her strategic 
misrepresentation of my own political position and her pro- 
fessed belief in "official discourses" on class, and granted the 
assumption I which might. I suppose, he wrong) that she 
would like to make out a case for ptn-if modern politics but 
doesn't know how. I will risk the guess that she is indeed 
saying that capitalism can he in some mysterious way 
reformed and that at some future date a modified class 
society (radically modified, of course!) and the demands of 
she new social movements will he miraculously reconciled. 
My sense that (he risk does not involve me m adventures too 
wildly improbable is conlfi rmed by I he banality of Ms. Mar- 
chessautl's final gesture; 

What muM be written is what has so often been excluded 
by capitalist culture and ns critical apparatuses: what 
must hr brought lo light i* lhc expression ^f difference 
—and through Ms very ponibility the incitement for caA 
fer/tvr t ftiim'A 

Ei this anything more than basic, laEc-20th-certtury. 
dow n to w n -T Of onto/N e w V or k/ Pa ri &/ L a ndon/j larva rd 
high-hrow cliche? 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Thus it is absolutely characteristic of Mane to attribute Amflctt 
value 10 Shakespeare s analysis of money and property relations in 
Tw ) on at Attorn, and to add that Shakespeare knows iwt JbOul fhee 
stfsjeete man r m* theorising pet(y bourgeon' [ The German irieofogy. 
ed € J Arthur International Publishers New forte 1377, p 102 | And 
Engels writes to Margarel Hadmess "even m economic details ((Or 
instance The re-artanpemenl of real and personal property alter the 
Revolution*. ( have teamed more (from Balzac l than Irtfn all me pro- 
fessed historians. economists and statisticians of ihe period logether " 
Engels goes on to argue Thai although ‘Balzac was politieaaiya Ugifvn- 


hi," hs own “class sympathies and political prejudices' oo nor in any 
way detract from the radical critical force ol he newels, and that 
Balzac s greatness is continuous with h>s ability to transcend and repu- 
diate these sympathies and prefaces mimart imfmts on Lrtaafure 
an AnltookjQy. ed David Cra*g FNngLHn. G B 19??. pp 2?D-7l) 
tngets of course, was nd primly a literary critic, bui this aside, — 
whch is similar m character Id Mara's comments on Charlotte 
Bronte. Dickens and Mrs Gasket! — is mfinilefy mote sophisticated, 
and mlmiteJy more profitable. than anything produced by (v IheonseiQ 
petty bourgeois on (he siii#Kl of ihe bourgeois artist and ideology n 
The last two decades Ow notes with nm$i that Freud was also el 
the opinion that the great art of the past had tnlcai and cognitive, as 
opposed merely So symptom* he, value Ilia cuUmai theorist wtm has 
yten throng the m w&h isa comparatively mcenr phenomenon which 
sevn$ to me to he tanty obviously torreteted with n> emwgonci of 
culiuai theory as a bourgeon pmtessen 

2 f R Leavis. The Gmaf T&dti&t Gotham Library. New Yoik i960, P 
7 

1 iti id 

A See The AnwncJriness of American Literature' and “The CompAe* 
fair in F fl Leavis, Anna JGamna' Mrf other Essays Cftattft A 
Windus. London 196-7 

5 tad p 155 

6 The parallels between Leavss and Adorno are plain enough Though on 
tee other hand tee comparison is. in my view, decidedly to leave's 
advantage he is the mote complex, the more suggesti ve and lor all his 
proTessetf antrWarassrn. the more radical thaWer There is ra> mom to 
argue this contention here hut 1 will suggesl teal lor ail the shared 
Hegelian eternpnrs, Leavis's episiemoiogy. and his actual pmcedues as 
a critic, are very nurh closer to materialism than Adorno's are It is 
also sjpwlcan t that Leavis was miensely hostile TO the notion 0( kUTSf 
(which k$ what Adorno advocates, m an tfmsidlly stfenuous torni^ and 
that he has a very much move nuanced — and mom historical 1 — 
concept oi the literary or cultural: market Leavis of course, is not 
commonly thought ul as being a theonsi it all. no docii because tee 
Theory is almost ihvanahly embodied m the ana lysis oi concrete works 
and seldom gifted as bona hde nibDcnahon 

7 Alan Rudolphs nasty hnle Film The Modems, which was. released 
stwrEiy after the publication of my essay on postmadennsm and winch 
may reasonably be described as a representative tale 80s an move ( the 
unwashed masses stayed away m droves i. provides telling and depress ■ 
*ng evidence oi the extent to which this view Df tee past has become de 
npeur m works which address Themselves to an educa ted clientele The 
him sets out to demowslcate thai (he gmat modem artists were Frauds, 
charlatans dittanies and poseurs, and tee key scene — m whch the 
John Lone character, with the Film 5 approval. Tells us that ow sense Of 
The gnatoeu of Cezanne and Modigliani is tee product of a pdbk 
relations exercise by highbrow snobs and art dealers, and proceeds to 
desnoy two ol their canvasses — ought To be recognised as a locus 
cffissctjs of tee postmodern discourse on aftishc value 

8 feon TmrUlry on J ^'erajiure and Ar r Palhhndei Pi ess New Toik t 970 

p 88 

3 ibid p 157 

ID Waller Beojamin C/odersfandrng BrecnF New LeFi Books London 
1 9?3 . pp 1 h 1 8 this hodge-podge of Ben^min^ favourite arl ists also 
includes Gakferon and Shakespeare 

1 1 T retyafcoy co-authored a standard attack on T rotsfcy l maintaining . tal- 
saly. that Trotsky and Lenin disagreed on- the question of proletariaa 
ojitve k m the course oF Staim'E campaign against tee left Opposition 

12 Given Ms Marchessault's antipathy to The United Stales it would be 
interesting to have her comments on BaudFillard s laiesi volune. in 
which he discovers ihe |Oys of going on the road (with a suitable 
income in America 

13 aids does not exist ^a?t 1(«n tee practices that conceptualize ■!, 

represent it. and respond to H" (Douglas CnteP. Arf?S Anaty- 

ss/Guffuraf Acrrv»sm U5 1988i Is this an example of the use oi 
dKonsimcnon a* a 'political taor when addresses something other 
(han “ngnitying representations" 1 — and if it does tfwu*d we ran be 
on the look-out For something more political 1 
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Perna to Marctiessaull 

I am wniini^ This in response Eo “The 
Critic's Choice. Things Great and not 
so G real w by Jan me Marchesxault- I 
should begin hy saying thal I cannot 
respond In at! of ihe points made by M*. 
Murchcssauh as that m ilirif would 
require almost an entire issue o3 ( me- 
Actkmf l am going in confine myself 
ihcrefore jo only those issues and opin- 
ions in the article thal l found person- 
ally offensive. 

Overall, I find the ;imde less dis- 
agreeable {though it is thal I than almost 
totally incoherent. ( I n fact, n borders on 
bang unreadable.) As an illustration, 
!et*s take a look at section one: “The 
Great Tradition of Eilber/Or In this 
opening segment , Ms M a rctiessa ult 
responds to Robin Wood and Richard 
Lippe through a total misrepresentation 
of what they actually say. Ms. Marches- 
sault interprets this passage. 

We [lei cling IO four members nl 
the collective thal (nrm a close 
fcmi gloup in EcriTls of critical 
practice] do not in the kavl repeu'l 
- Ihe various forms of ‘alterna- 
tive’ cinema . . they -ire neces- 
sary interventions lhat vhalkrtgc 
the hegemony ufadommanl pm 
lice which, hy their nature, ifoey 
cannot hope in divplace or replace 
wil hsn any foreseeable iulure. Nor 
4 re w e opposed 1 o the i m I ua ton m 
£ mf i c xn m " of .j N icies un such 
areas Ilf filmnukiilg. ll IS all a 
mailer til emphasis. Our first 
mttrcM is in i he general move- 
ment of our own culture during 
the pjM ccnlury and ** air there- 
fore pFtmarth' concerned with 
investigating (he films most peo- 
ple ha\e access t a . . i e j^r*- 
f ( n**n * I.VI4, p 2 1 
as. 

Thcquutmn of CiueAertoaP* 
"emphasis in posed in l.ippe'sand 
Wood's ’Policy and Politic' as j 
quest ion of nlher/or till her cias- 
sical IIliIIv wlhkI cinema or 
abernalive forms of film and 
video ,** iCuwAetum! 15, p fll 
fn fact* Wood and I ip pc explicitly do 
not pose rhe question as eithcr/or They 
let it be known, in quite clear terminol- 
ogy, thal this is (heir own critical 
emphasis. However, Ms. Marchessault 
is not con lent with merely repudiating 


Wood's and l ipped petition, she lakes 
it personally: "1 am all too wary of 
being instated as ’other + to a dominant 
Onr," (CmeAcHont 15, p. ft) Ms. Mar- 
chessauli sets herself up as the single 
i at get of an insidious campaign to dis- 
credit her. 

However, her wrath is directed not 
only al Wood and l.ippe: the major 
focus of her rage is Andrew Rritlon. 
whom she also does the service of 
misre presen ling. Take, as one small 
example, her dismissal of Britton’s 
assertion lhat "without an anti- 
capita 1 m revolution ihe goals of the 
black, gay, and women’s movements 
. . will not be achieved 11 (Ci/rr Action.* 

IV 14, p. H-9|. That is, as the oppres- 
sion of blacks, gays, and women is gua- 
ranteed w it hm the st ruct u res of pa I da r- 
chal capitalism, only with Ihe 
abolishment of said political/ economic 
system can a successful democratic stair 
exist, She interprets his argument as, 
.above All else class struggle — well 
lake care ol the other oppressions later 
. . iCme-Aclienf 15. p. 11) and thus, 
cart conclude triumphantly; "The radi- 
cal transforms lion of capitalism, of its 
social relations, cannot take place 
separately from the transformation of 
pat na rc hal society '* | ibid ) as if I he pom I 
were her own. 

In fact, Ms Marchesxaull misrepres- 
ents Mr. Britton quite consistently 
throughout the article. fH is perhaps i he 
only consistent ihing in the article-) 
However, I wiLI leave it to Mr. Bruton 
to respond lo her criticisms. 

3 would rather instead move on lo 
two other assertions (hal Ms. Marchcs- 
sluiIi makes that provoked my ire. The 
firsi concerns the recent work of 
Godard which is, according to Ms. 
Marchrssault. “profoundly negative in a 
modern sense." She goes on lo explain 
thal “the extreme negativity of [hisj 
hermetic works reveals art anu-Ehesis; 
the desire and ihe hope for a better 
future. ++ 1 ( itte Anion? 15, p. 1 1 - 1 2). 
The implication that the homophobia of 
.Viiuic qui peut< the sexism of Jr vow 
satue. Marie, and ihe misogyny of Prc* 
nom; Carmen are somehow indicative of 
C todard's "hope for a belter future” is 
profoundly disturbing, especially since 
it is implied by a f professed) radical tllm 
crilic. Perhaps Ms. Marchessault has 
nol heard that Jcan-Lue "the East 
Wind prevails over the West Wind" 


letters 

Godard is now directing V> second 
commercials for trendy French jeans on 
television. Godard's recenl work is less 
"profoundly negative” lhan '"pro- 
foundly capitalist' 1 and is far less radical 
(or evert ftberafi lhan Ms. Marches&fekill 
leads us lo believe 

I he second point involves what might 
be called Ms. MarchessaulTs trump 
card E he fact Ehal Psycho, Written on the 
Him/. W hite the City Steeps, Blonde 
Venus, Bon/oar Tmieue , Letter from an 
Cnknim n Woman, and G a* fight have all 
been made hy while. Furo pean and 
male directors (in Cukor'i case "white, 
American, and mate'’): lhat this some- 
how discredits their work: and Ehal this 
somehow discredits ihe critic** work if 
he or she happens to admire such films. 
May I be the first to pomi out to Ms. 
Marchessault thal most of ihe names 
she quotes approvingly of throughout 
the article are also white, European .and 
male: Bertolt Brecht. Karl Marx. Walter 
Beniamin. Barthes. I>crrida. even Mr. 
Godard himself. Many others a re while, 
male and Russian. Trotsky. Me yerhold, 
Eisenstein, Tretyakov, and Maya- 
kovsky. May I also point out that lwoof 
those white, European male di rectors 
(Lang and Sirkl were not only influ- 
enced hy but also worked hirA Brecht. 
Most disturbing for me. however, is her 
dismissal of Cukor, "while, American, 
and male.” Cukor is indeed white, 
American, and male but he is also gay 
■— a fact thai has a great influence on 
his best works. ! 11 ml it extremely suspi- 
cious thal Ms. Marchessault chiHMesto 
ignore this fact. One of the most damag- 
ing forms of homophobia is "invisibil- 
ity”: pretending (hat gay people and 
l heir problems dortT exist. Ms. Mar- 
chessault lays herself wide open to this 
charge with her championing of 
Godard's work as "the hope for a heller 
future” and her omission of Cukor's 
gay ness. 

I could goon enumerating the many 
contradi cUons an d evasions 
propounded hy Ms. Marchessault but 
Ihe point is I don’t have to Ak hal I've 
demonstrated already is lhat Mv Mar- 
chessault invalidates her ow n argu- 
ments. She discards seven lilms because 
they were made by w-hitc male director* 
yet she quotes approvingly w hitc male 
writers. She discards three critics 
through a blalant misreading of them. 
And she champions as progressive 
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works thill arc not only negative bul 
reactionary, Is this what Ms. Marches- 
sault believes radical criticism emails? 

Sroti Prrrto 

: : £ w L : v: 

Marchessaull to Britton 

I - will be brief. 

While l appreciate the many 
hours that must have ftcroe tnto your 
frustrated preamble, l most slate in my 
own "inimitable" way that I lack ihr 
patience for most of it. Et seems to me 
that this “debate*" has been played out 
in a more productive way, years ago in 
a dillerenl sociohistonc selling- The 
I anuuh pre-si ruct uralist/p< r*l - 
structuralist debates between Movie 
and Smtn may indeed help us under- 
stand the pompous dressing of your 
inter minahle reply, The attempt IO 
revive these debates within an economy 
of terms not even my own. however, 
leases me puzzled 

In my original response to your arti- 
cle I never suggest the possibility of a 
'"pure"" revolutionary culture as you 
imply. Nor do I %impiy ctfmifr ’"domi- 
nant culture with Hollywood and cul- 
tural resistance with the avant-garde." 
You may recall that this is precisely the 
sort of oppositional paradigm I was 
reacting against ( please sec my reply to 
Scott Perrta for more on I his}. This 
same paradigm is reproduced not only 
m your Hinginal essay (classical Holly- 
wood cinema versus postmodern cul- 
ture) hut in your response to me. Thai 
you lack the imagination to come up 
with little more than (he most obtuse 
IsE of C anadian experimental filmmak- 
ers — who would noi even describe 
their own work as "Alternative" — to 
characterize the films I would proba- 
bly champion"* only adds to my bew il- 
derment: who are you arguing with? 
(And I am the one accused of 
misrepresentation') 

Contrary to you? ‘KIK law and order 
decree I do believe that I t distin- 
guish (not “assert") Adorno's defini- 
tion of high modernism fmm yours 
“on page nine"; draw your attention lo 
Brecht and Beniamin's utopian cuncep- 
lion I which I ground historically) of 
popular culture "on page ten""; "con- 
cede"(to whom?) lhat Hollywood is 
not reducible to the culture industry 
“on page eleven"; all the whik 
acknowledging that the problem lhal 
fates a rusts today is the relation 
between culture and commodity using 
Schoenberg as. an example of the insti- 
tutionalization of cultural resistance. 


The point of all this is: CONTRA- 
DICTION — how do you escape the 
marketplace? How do you produce cul- 
ture outside ok! capitalism when there is 
no position tree of its contradictions. 

So when you ask: " which of these 
horses does Ms. Marchessaull wish to 
hickTT can only respond (yet again) 
that we have to think beyond jockey- 
ing, beyond centres and margin*. (For 
a more in depth discussion of false con- 
sciousness and culture see Sylvia Har- 
vey V.W*i> 'M amJHtm i u/iun \ In this 
sense, your declaration lhaE the site of 
'"cult ural struggle is no longer the 
bourgeois an -gallery or the concert hall 
bul the culture of the market place*' 
is particularly confusing given lhal the 
bourgeois art gallery and the concert 
hall are, and were always, part of the 
culture of the market place, (liven the 
dreaded Adorno '"concedes" to thus in 
his conception of autonomous art ) ll 
our task is to “plan and debate strate- 
gies for intervening in lhis{?) culture" 
then we have lo begin by defining <nir 
lerms. 

Y r our initial argument in “The Myth 
of Post modernism' 1 (against Jameson) 
that bourgeois culture is nut a unified 
whole responding to an evenly imposed 
post- industrial slate is L I think, crucial 
to any historical material analysis of 
culture. What I fail to understand is 
how, after belabouring this point, you 
can maintain that all contemporary 
bourgeois culture and its audiences are 
anclhema lo real political struggle 
("Myth,"' p. US). What contemporary 
bourgeois ( post modem?) culture — 
besides Godard and some New York 
ph^TEographefs — are y<hi rtfering to? 
The HanKofa collective'.' Alexander 
Kluge? Yvonne Rainer? Omar Artur? 
Michel me Lanctot? Ctlflf Marker? lisa 
Lisner* Chan tat Akernun? Sophie Hail- 
largeon? Atom H(oyan? Spike l et? 
Bruce 1-aBfuce? Specification is usually 
where rigorous analysis begins. 

What continues, for me. to be a cru- 
cial part of this specification is under- 
standing the relation between pkasure 
and cognition. When I wrote my origi- 
nal reply to you I was thinking in par- 
ticular of Terry Lovdfs. discussion of 
pkasure in Pit turn of ftttility: 


sociatEy defined aspirations and 
hcKpes; in a sense of hlenlity and 
community . - . L i kc t be desires of 
the unconscious, they air nut in 
themselves cither pujpMM HC of 
reacikmary; bm a political aes- 
thetes. which marxist aesthetic* 
rnuu he. Ignores this di mermnn at 
ili peril. |p. 54) 

My original reply sought to intro- 
duce some new terms into your cursory 
and binary summary of something 
called postmodern politics and post- 
modern culture. 1 wanted to suggest 
that a national film culture or a femi- 
nist culture or any culture that arises 
from community might in fact carry 
real possibilities lor social change. 

Unfort lj i i.itdy, 1 can see our 
exchanges going on and on: not debat- 
ing hut restating, name-calling: "why 
you unprincipled, unscrupulous” . . + 
restating . . . "'oh. that's so cliche’* . . . 
reinstating. ELach time the implications 
will grow hejvkr, the moral wrath 
stronger and the self ampli Ilea lion 
grander: now I’m not only opposed to 
your interpretation of postmodern 
politics but to Trotsky ffwr rwm — an 
ideological leap that takes my breath 
away: "Trotsky and I on the picket 
lines "'Trotsky and S. indeed, 
against Marchcssault — who will win?" 
What ever happened lo historical 
materialism' 

So now to your Trotsky's kidney 
bean I must find a good quote from 
"Marx on Ireland." all the while weigh- 
ing the odds, considering the rbk: am 1 
imbuing my argument with a phallic 
thrust that could work againsi me in 
ihe nest round? This is male (or what I 
like lo call phallo-empincivlogieo) aca- 
demic jtx'kcymg. It is academic in the 
worst sense, 

What arc I he issues here? Where and 
how do we begin the struggle against 
capitalism, against patriarchy? Js seems 
to me we have to start somewhere . . 
local struggles (shared experiences, 
community) can lead to a larger coali- 
tion politic 




Marchessaull la Perna 


The pkmms of a text may he 
•rounded in pleasures of an essen- 
tially public jnd social tirnl E-ot 
instance, pfriiMirts of cofnnvwi 
espcncncex identified und «k» 
braird in art. and ihimigh this 
cefcbmlwn. given recognition and 
validation. pleasure* of Milxlantj 
10 which I his sharing may give 
rue. pleasure irt shared and 


L ike Andrew Britton, whj insist from 
the outset that my article is '’almost 
totally incoherent" and "borders an 
unreadable’' (thank you for the 
“almost” and M borders"!. Aside from 
your benign paternalism (an overla mil- 
iar strategy lhat by now has worn Ehin 
on most women), I was particularly 
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astonished by [he narrow and short- 
sighted focus of ymir reply, 

Tile quote thal you include From 
Richard Lippc and Robin Wood's pre- 
face only validates my original point 
*hich you seem to have misread. I am 
nsn concerned with whether l.ippe and 
Wood arc kind enough mu lo "object" 
to articles "on such areas of dim mak- 
ing." Their argument (which was 
related not simply to personal taste but 
lt> I he direction — emphasis — of this 
magazine) sets up a nmkading bmu- 
rism between jiimv we all have access 
to and films and videtft most have little 
chance of seeing. W'c either see it or we 
don’t — gel it? (This is a binarism that 
r L m part i l leJ.i rly sensitive to.) Hie ques- 
tion t raised is: Who are "WE” or what 
constitutes 'most*? Ihcrc are many dil- 
terent communities that make up thal 
"Wl/’ and some of those communities 
do have access to certain liJtiis and 
videos that are not necessarily pan of 
Ihe Great Tradition in cinema that 
l.ippe and Wood describe The films ol 
Micheline Land At, Mireiik Dansereau, 
Pauk Baillargccm, Lea Pim>J and Aune- 
Claire Poirier fur example are a! kasi 
familiar to some Canadian and most 
Quebec audiences. Many lemmists have 
l»cn profoundly influenced by them. 

So while perhaps they do nut overtly 
displace dominant patriarchal culture, 
their effect has been deeply lelt by 
many of us —and in lum this has had 
l he effect of strengthening and mobilis- 
ing our movements. 

In order to challenge die constricting 
paradigms through which culture is 
thought, compkv hegemonies should 
not be reduced Koonc dominant 
cinema and its various alternatives. 
Gthcnvisc, women directors, among 
others, will always suffer the margins. 

By the way, in reference lo your “as 
if the poini were her ow n," I claim no 
ownership over my ideas — ideas 
hopefully are nol owned but put to 
good use. However* I should draw 
your attention to the fact that (he point 
in question, ihe one thal lets me 'Tri- 
umphantly conclude" <7?? this termi- 
nology belongs to your economy not 
mine) was prefaced by a quote from 
Teresa dcLauretis which warns againsl 
conflating patriarchy and capitalism. 
This is the danger that I located in Brit- 
ton's essay land now in your letter), 

The abolition nl capitalism does not 
guarantee the abolition of patriarchy. 
Pur more on this, see del auretis' Terh- 
wtogfe i of (tender ( I9W7). 

As Ear as male while Luropean the- 
orist are concerned, J must cunless 
some of them ait quite useful. My 


favourites at present all begin with 
*"B M : Brecht, Benjamin and Barthes — 
l hough in my article l don't actually 
"quote Approvingly 41 from Harthes as 
you inter. (Perhaps you've got him con- 
tused with Haudnlkird which is per- 
fectly understandable given [hat my 
article was unreadable and their names 
both begin with "It"). As lo their 
overwhelming presence in my article* 
you may have missed the part near the 
beginning of my introduction where I 
Mule that I want to respond lo Lippc 
and Wood's preface as well: as lo R ni- 
ton's article Br it Ion's article irritated 
me m particular since il dismissed and 
con llaicd so many of l hose k pos£stroc~ 

I uralist/piisE modern' theorists thal 
were, in dillermi and sometimes con- 
Eradiclory ways, lied to the develop- 
ment of feminist him theory and prac- 
tice in the "TBs and 'J<Os. So while I 
support some of his criticisms, 1 Hied 
to open up what I perceived as a fairly 
narrow discussion of thal theoretical 
terrain, How does the saying go; let's 
nol throw ihe baby oui with the ha lb 
water . , , 

Ye*. I’ve beard that Godard is mak- 
ing (cans commercial (you must know 
this is not she first lime he’s di reeled 
commercials." 1 }. Does this mean we 
should discount Hie last thirty years of 
ho films, his work in video and all his 
writings? In vimc ways this woukl he a 
gicat relief fur many of us women who 
always lelt u>m between his radical cri- 
tique o! capitalist culture, his explora- 
tion of new narrative forms and his 
growing obsession wuh hare breasted 
young girls among other things, Non- 
etheless. while JVc always found cer- 
tain aspects of Godard's work 'pro- 
blematic,' twhat interesting filmmaker 
isn’t?} he continues to be important for 
the same reason that Yvonne Rainer is; 
Kuti arc concerned with aftidy/ing/- 
furegrounding the cmirarfu ium.\ i>f 
his/her own desires within capitalist 
culture, I he censorship issue within the 
feminist community, which I'm sure 
you’re familiar with, was and continues 
to he painful for precisely these rea- 
sons: what is a "good" image of sctual- 
ny? Whai woukl a itorvsekisi non- 
part riarcha I representation of sex look 
like? While I did not ‘‘champion'' 
l another nice expression} Godard us 
our "hope for a belter future/’ t did try 
to challenge Britton + s view of Godard 
(a postmodern trendy who "ftallers Hls 
audience") by pointing lo the utopian 
aspects underlying his films: his hope 
or belief in the possibility of a beEEer 
future. (For an interesting discussion of 
Sauf qui pt-uf and pornography see 


C’ofislance Fen ley's new book The 
ktiftirr Of An flfusttm .) 

Ihe laci EbaC Cukor is gay is well 
taken, Ihe film canon to which he 
belongs is not simply homogeneous but 
is made up of difference* which need to 
he recognized and elaborated. FT is I 
believe is what Lippc and Wood argue 
in their preface: "Hollywood cinema 
has not been adequately accounted 
for/' This statement, you might recall, 

I agreed with. However, 1 also stated 
that For a magazine this empfww is 
narrow because it excludes so many 
races, nationalities and women. 
Moreover; it secs these exclusions as 
invisible alternatives. 1 'isthiiity of dif- 
ferences is precisely what I was arguing 
for. 


Rickman to Morrison 

G cc-c-e-e-sh* I write one modest little 
k E cer i Cine At rum! 13/ 14) comment- 
ing. m part, on one modest little 
film | felt to have been immoderately 
praised ( in Susan Morrison's "Getting a 
Fix on the ‘ 60 s: Philip Kaufman's The 
Wanderers Revisited/’ CmeAclion! 12), 
and awake, come CmeAakm! 1 5, to find 
myself infamous. Specifically, in Morri- 
son's ,++ Iusi What the Hell is Rickman 
T ry infs to Say V Some Remarks on C nti- 
cal Method and Critical Controversy/* L 
find myself, or a caricature of myself, 
ihe "self-styled gatekeeper” of an 
imaginary L canon' of great films." a 
concept "hupckssly out-of-date in the 
late + KCJs," but one for which [ bear the 
brunt, "in a reduced way/' of a good 
deal of colorful ^pprohrium. OmipJele 
with banner head! me! Now t know Blow 
Charles Foster Kane felt when he 
opened up his morning paper and read 
"Candidate Kane Caught in Love 
Nest." If I am co-habiting with Clement 
Greenberg, shouldn't somebody Eell 
him? 

I would Bike to extricate myself from 
these scandalous surroundings. Hut to 
do so I must unpack the baggage Morri- 
son has stuck me with, for when dealing 
with critics who attack "the intent of 
(one's) letter rather than its content'* — 
an "intent" that for the most part Mor- 
rison invents — any attempt lo just use 
a sheet and climb out the window will 
likely just hang me up more, In replying 
to Morrison** article l must be careful, 
then, to separate what J really heJkvc 
from the dirty laundry Morrison dis- 
cerns. Or, rather, make a four part dis- 
tinction: Wha! I Believe, What I Said^ 
What a Reasonable Person Could Infer 
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] Ik Lit vt From What I Said, and, 
finally. what Susan Monition *ay* 1 
believe. 

This lakes Mime pat tenet. Let us deal 
with Mormon's biggest distortion first, 
The Little ones, while pernicious, will 
lake care of themselves once I nail the 
tog one. Thus: 

l am not a "self-styled gate keeper’" of 
any imagined, universal canon of great 
films, 

I do believe that there is a shared, 
universal canon m film studies, film* 

I hat are central to discussion and debate 
about cinema. It is constantly evolving, 
in diflerent directions, as wmlcr* about 
film shill and reshill their priorities. 

I I was out of bait Lev over w hat w ould 
be included m that canon that the poli- 
tique Jf r ifuit'Ur\ emerged: that study of, 
say. Hitchcock became respectable: 
that, more recently, women's cinema 
and minority cinema have been fore- 
grounded, To deny that there is a canon 
which structures Him studies would be 
absurd, 1 

My one reference in my original letter 
to this concept came in a parenthetical 
wish l ha i The Wanderers not "find a 
place in ihe canon it tfcicsn’t deserve.*’ It 
was to the "official" canon that used to 
be made up of Bicycle Thief and H 1/2 m 
that centered around Feffitftf and Son- 
ska Davit m "dswskaf* auteurist prac- 
tice. which seems to have relocated 
Around Dam e, <Jirl Dance and Team re 
Dietitian in the later *7t>* and of lale 
teems lo be headed m the “post- 
modernist" direction ol Fee Wer'i Bt% 
Adventure that 1 intended reference, 
all hoygh it is certainty conceivable that 
an intelligent reader might think I wa* 
instead referring to an historical “body 
of cinematic masterpiece*" Were I to 
rewrite my original letter 1 would clarify 
this point, and make clear fhat I'm no! 
era A about the concept of the official 
canon in any form — even when I rec- 
ognize , as I do, its seeming inevitability. 
Or agree with the inclusion with in it of 
one film or another 

For I do hold . with Kohm Wood and 
many of this magazine's other contribu- 
tors. that making discriminations 
between films is a worthwhile task. 
Surely this is what Morrison was doing 
when she rated, in her original piece. 
The Wanderers a* belter than American 
Graffiti. I do not wish to recapitulate 
the writings of Wood. Britton, Lippc 
and others here; they do a good job 
themselves, and rather than erect a 
straw man and Label it "Rickman," as 
Morrison doc*. 1 think she’d he better 
advised lo challenge their sort of canon- 
ical practice directly, as Janine Mar- 


chcssauk doe* in her contribution to 
CineAeiiont 15. 

Morrison’s original article, I must 
admit, does not so much argue that The 
Wanderers is a great film {thus* implic- 
itly. deserving a spot in the hallowed 
canon I’m supposed to champion} bui 
merely that it i* "exceptional" and that 
it deserve* "a second chance in finding 
an audience." CommendabLc goals. I 
stand by the critique I made of the film, 
but. as Morrison says, that's not the real 
issue 1 "The real issue here ts one of 
methodology. Ins' against mine', " 

I deny thai the distortion Morrison 
presents of what I say in her critique ol 
"canonical criticism" has much to do 
with ei i her classical auteurist practice 1 
or my own methodology, which ha* 
evolved out of that practice in some- 
what the same manner as Robin 
Wood's (although in a different direc- 
tion, a* articles 1 might write subsequent 
lo this one will demonstrate!. For one 
thing l K d like to think of myself as less 
exclusionary than the early Caktrn da 
Cinema crowd- Morrison can be for- 
given for wing something of the Truf- 
faut of "A Certain Tendency’' in me 
My desire lo bar Kaufman's oddball 
epic from the official canon does seem a 
tad prescriptive. Mea culpa To every 
viewer their own canon, say l; let a mil- 
lion pantheons arise. - 1 have my tastes, 
based on beliefs about art and life and 
stuff, No doubt these beliefs are chock- 
a- block with "inherent biases and con- 
ceptual frameworks,” but I kno* this; I 
do not think these beliefs were formed 
outside of history, nor do I assert that 
my Subject tv u y i s Ob |ccti vc 1 

“At this point, Rickman might ask: 
'What ahont objectivity?' ''opines Mor- 
rison. Nay, nay, say L Rickman wilt say 
no such thing Rickman believe th not in 
the words Morrison put* m his nioulh. 
Rickman explicitly disavows ihe follow- 
ing things Susan Morrison puts in hi* 
mouth: 

"It is ea.sy enough to uni tingle the 
underlying premise upon which Rick- 
man's criticism is based- Above all else, 
he claims that a film must he worthy of 
critical attention, and by worthy he 
implies I hat ii must he redeemable as a 
great work of art.'' No. any number of 
approaches are possible Just the other 
day, as 1 write. I caught My Stepmother 
is an Alien . and while that film hardly 
obeys my "guidelines lor achieving 
greatness.” it would be I asc mating to 
analyse the film at length for what it 
says about the ongoing conservative 
recuperation of a once challenging sub- 
genre (the comic special effect* film!. In 
fact, I wish I was writing that article 


now There arc many valid approaches 
to film study; personal, evaluative criti- 
cism is one ol them. It that criticism is 
cogni/am of the world outside the crit- 
ic's mmd. then so much she better. 

"His criteria for achiev ing great revs 
(combi) of a close adherence to the 
classical unities of literary narrative, 
especially coherence within the text-" 
Well, I ih expect my narratives to be 
coherent, thank you very much, but if 
they don’t "conform to the standard 
Hollywood rules of filmic form and 
order" fas, Morrison says. The MamS- 
erm docs noth I would like the resul- 
tant film fruitfully io challenge those 
rules. In my view The Wanderers does 
not provide such a challenge, but reaiw> 
nable people ^an disagree. If my ideal 
film* are us conservative as Morrison 
da mis, how then could I like four 
Friends^ very much a troubled, divided, 
post-classical work? 

""Under Rickman's guideline*, no 
non-narrative film, be it avant-garde, 
experimental or independent, could ever 
hope to find favour with him." I his is 
utterly absurd 1 would like to invite 
Morrison over to examine my lifc-*t« 
busts of such heroes of mine as Maya 
Dcren, Bruce Conner, and Pat O’Neill; 
they Te made of solid marble and 1 
genuflect to them daily a* I make my 
pilgrimage lo the Sacred Fount of 
Michael Snow (one drink and you zoom 
across the room for forty minutes |. 

Bui seriously, folks, nothing I said 
should be const rued as hostile to non- 
narrative Him practices. Now. if Mom- 
son was more on the ball, she might nail 
me with a footnote in Janet htaigefs 
piece pointing out bow ihe criteria of 
“Romantic auteur criticism" arc often 
applied lo non-narrative cinema. And I 
would vay. "Vup, that's right, dad- 
gummit.” And I would add that my 
primary tnlerest in film studies is inves- 
tigating human creativity, in whatever 
form, and how it survives in a hostile 
world — excuse me, “social formation '' 

Nothing m my piece gives any cre- 
dence to Morrison's claim that I believe 
the film canon that 1 do believe exists 
— either my individual one. or the "con- 
sensus" canon all who write about film 
participate in constructing on an ad hoc, 
continuing basis — either ^“untoucha- 
ble'' or that u exists "to the exclusion 
and derision ol all other film*.’’ Nor do 
I fed that "a film that i* not worth can- 
onizing is not worth writing about." L 
never said such a thing, or anything 
close to it How badly can Morrison 
misread me? Doe* she dispute that fuur 
f riends, or Edjce — two films I 

praise — are “small (films), the ones 
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that ta ke chance* or appeal to I united 
audiences? 1 ' E ven Amr ncan Graffiti was 
considered a risk in its day* 

Hating set me up lor tar get practice 
and bashed away al me lor a couple of 
pages. Morrison concludes the body of 
her piece with a Hurry of rhetoric. 
Susan Mormon may. m her other 
work, be a paragon of ideal critical 
practice, hut here, at least . while she 
talks a good game in favour of norh 
repressive criticism, “'that allows for dif- 
ferences. i hat shuns the restrictions of 
canonical claim,” 3 submit that the 
massive overkill she subjected my letter 
lo indicates nothing Jess than a "repres- 
sive" attitude toward the “hopelessly 
out-of-dale 1 'criticism she discerns ihat I 
represent/ I could dose with a rhetori- 
cal flourish too: exploration of a film's 
meaning is a valuable pursuit, what the 
hell everybody is saying is important. 
And I believe this. I really do. Bui lest 
this eh m tot drag on for several more 
issues of CmeAcltorrfi becoming as 
legendary in film circles as Sarris-KaeL, 
Wood -Lovell. ot t God help us all, Salt- 
BordwelL let me conclude my dde of 
Ihis l iff by salvaging what 1 can from 
Mormtoit's very good quest am: "What 
is the purple of an analvsii/cnfique of 

afilnir 

"Is it to establish once and for all an 
untouchable body of cinematic master- 
pieces?" No, but recognition of good 
work and individual expression, flour- 
ishing as it can m I he unJikdirst of pla- 
ces, is something I personally seek. 

"Is it to fist, once and for all, the 
meaning that the director intends us to 
get from watching ihe film?" No, bul 
the attempt to fix a meaning can be a 
useful tool in analysing our reactions 
i my reaction, the audience's reaction, a 
society's reaction) tu a film. 

Is it to elevate itv director into an 
aulhonat paniheon iif cinema tic greats?" 
If we define “pantheon" not as a 
marbled sepulchre but as a warehouse 
full of valuable, distinctively individual 
works (bundled, here, by name) lying at 
hand for ready use, a warehouse of 
works, and careers, that remain "mean- 
ingful in the world" — yes. ihen. Sure. 
If I didn't think films — and criticism 
—was meaningful in the world, I 
wouldn't have bothered in the first 
place 

Notes 

1 "That canons emsi m fihr studies and that 
canon romution is involved wilfi the pdlmcal 
spfw is Hi deni ' Janet Suiger ‘The Wit- 
tes of Film Cmons.' Cinema Jou mil 2* 3 
tSpfing tgeSf 4-33 Stag* * article is the 
maj*r piece 10 date on ihe topic, although I 


differ with many f»er assuriptions and her 
conclusions s» also ihe tepli «$ io Singer 
by J Dudley Andrew and Gerakf Mast 
| Cinema Journal 25 i . Fall i9G5h and Virgi- 
nia Wright WtnmarV& article in fjflm CW- 
tvrty i Sprang 1986? on the uraniflzalxai of 
yferfjgtj (anothof article with debatable pie 
mis« and dubious eonefuswns |i 

2 Morrison Peals directly Wilh bul two ol my 
CrtlKiSfns I Itunk she nwghE haw a point 
about the films altilude toward the bays 
semsm l still think Nina >& a laiiure m char 
acietirahofl 1 said what I meant when 1 
called Tte Utendew a ijulure as social his- 
tgry (in her Iwst (Winnkm): it struck the 
wrong rl«¥ fl tor me Eki this is obviously 
|USI my opinion ll Momson thinks I €v£f 
claimed ommscienae. she <s mistaken 

3 Morn son seems to be at tacking a cancature 

ot SGs $0s Mgyie, and Andrew Saf 

ns as well as one of me Whalever its laulls. 
Tim Amentan Omni (for example? is suit 
less ot an example at "Tetishijed assertions ~ 
than say the Sewn maganne of the 70s 
Satm categories and commeniariK were 
always more tentative than Morrison land 
hi-fi other emits. like Staigp? thin* iney 
we 

a a democrat* principle whch does hoi I 
think, necessarily imply a mass atomi/aiion 
or me audience or preclude various progress 
sive collective actions [lest I be deemed ngi 
pokhcalfy correct." an odious term Monism 
employs with a seemingly siraigfr face ) 

5 My subjectivity to declined itsell Am Hib- 
erated yet 1 

6 This fact can be ascertained from Dale Pol- 
lock's Lucas btopaptiy. Skywafanq 1 19X31 

7 What's this “out r of date" bigness* Is a the- 
ory true o m yeai and "not wiih it" me nenf? 
Truth, wfiarever n is doesn't follow fashron 

Oit? Rickman 
San Francisco 

y . ‘lV . w , ; : .v, ,'jy . ; .v . ; .y _ . w . \y _ . ; .v . -.v . -a- . . vv . w . ; . y . ; 


Morrison to Rickman 

I I is the policy al Cine Action? tu prim 
letters tmm uur readers which lake 
on issues brought up in the articles 
wr publish. An liir as I am concerned, 
the Rickman rejoinder duly printed 
above requires little response since its 
cogency, tel uk>nr its tone of woke, is 
seriously questionable. While I look 
forward to debate which opens up 
issues related to film criticism, the 
Rickman rebuttal presents confusing 
argumentation which alternates 
between scIf-congrAiulalory and self- 
contradictory positions. There's no 
need for me to once again refute Rick- 
man's original canonical claims tel 
VtneActtm! il/ i4\ since be dues the 
task this time himself within the hidy 
ol his text. 




Harcourt to Wood 


a nee a perceptive critic, capable of 
sensitive responses to nuanced 
details of mile en scene. Robin 
Wood has become j mono- 1 hematic 
Ld.eulog.icu I critic, seeking in all films 
evidence of his own particular ideologi- 
cal stance. Like Joe Gargery. the 
blacksmith in Dickens' Great Expeeta- 
Hom. who, in spite of his illiteracy, loves 
to sit by the fire of an evening with a 
good book or a gtKxJ newspaper, pick- 
ing out those letters that reconfirm the 
presence of his own name: *« Robin 
Wood browses through cinema looking 
for confirmations of his own personal- 
ized ideological position, Wood cannot 
he expected tu see this position, of 
course, any mure than fish can see the 
water they swim in. Nevertheless a posi- 
tion is there. 

Always an idealist (even back in his 
humanist days). Wood has gradually 
shifted inloan ideological position that, 
because vigorously opposed to the pat- 
riarchal capitalist system (the only 
ideology he can name), he thinks of as 
progressive. Wood** position, however, 
is actually reductive, universalis!* and 
imperialist. 

With a confidence encouraged by a 
British education and an addiction to 
HollywLMVd movies — two of the might- 
iest carriers of imperialist attitudes in 
the world today — Robin Wood and his 
followers have evolved an imperialistic 
ideological position that might be des- 
cribed by an outsider as a ] folly wood- 
fixated. largely homoph iliac, so-called 
marxist-lVmiriisi position. For the sake 
of brevity. I shall refer to this posit ion us 
the "hosomarxinist'* ideological 
position. 

The hosomamnist ideological posi- 
tion dismisses everything in a film that is 
nol pnl meal ly correct from the htvso 
marxist point -ol -view Indeed, like .five 
Ciargery in Great RxptTHoni who looks 
lor a "J" and an “(>" and then a “J-O. 
Joe" in everything he reads, the how- 
man mists seeks in all cinema evidence 
of the same recurring, supptisedly "pro- 
gressive." "anii-patriArchial" sexual 
paradigm 

Condemned to thematic readings of 
individual works, this position is equally 
restricted in range to the most conven- 
tional narrative formulae within the 
most established of Hollywdod genres 
— hardly a “progressive 1 " subject-area 
but one that can, of course, be “prob- 
lemati/cd" and then “psychoanalysed" 
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from a busomandnist puint-of-view. 

The hosornarKtimt position ignore* 
experimental wort and documentary 
work, li ignores ihe extra-cinematic 
inflections of ethnicity, economy, local 
gesture, and indigenous speech. Je has 
never attempted to address she over- 
coded. ovcrTabulated cinema of Latin 
America: and, apparently, il is ill- 
equipped to address [he under-coded. 
Uftder-fabu fated cinema of Australia, of 
Canada or of Quebec — of the British 
“colonies" in fact. Furthermore K it can- 
not handle — cxeepi with contempl — 
an¥ individual filmic articulation that 
does not refer in some way to a Holly- 
wood genre. 

So in Wood's recent article in fjttHr- 
fom! No 16 (May m9) h M Towirdi a 
Canadian! International Cinema/' dis- 
gusting though the film is for Wood, L'n 
Zoo F Ion uti is at least partially redeema- 
ble because it is a little bit like a Holly* 
wood film. Atom Fgoyan's work, on the 
olher hand, is handled with the insensi- 
livtiy of imperialist condescension. 

And yel, for someone nol blinkered 
by this hosoimrxiiiHf position, Fgoyan's 
work represents an exceptional achieve- 
ment li is work, not of extraordinary 
range, but of extraordinary relevance 
and originality. 

With their sense of ethnic displace- 
ment and of uncertain family affilia- 
tions, Egoyan’s films are central to the 
cultural experience of many new- Cana- 
dians in this country and, indeed, even 
of old Canadians as we witness the par- 
ticularities of our oil lure being phased 
out through a combination of historical 
ignorance and corporate greed. 

Z have ms intention of engaging with 
the reductive details of Wood's supercil- 
ious dismissal of atf of Australian 
cinema and most of Canadian and 
Quebecois cinema. W hat I wish to pro- 
tcsl is more a matter ol stance and lone. 

A cultural identity is created by many 
sorts of social activities, but supremely 
by its cultural producers and by its 
artists. It seems to me (a phrase that 
Wood use* repeatedly, to simulate 
humility} that, far more than Canadian 
culture, it is the hosomarxinist "revolu- 
tionary" activity that is merely "the 
wish o| intellectuals." 

Colonial culture, fragile though il be, 
is the product o( all sorts of people thinking 
a bout t he pa rt itii tan t its of l he spaces in 
which they live and about the rhythms 
of their individual and collective lives, 
Y'kji w^jukl brspfcndd d weaukl cwerlhn iw 
the increasingly consumer isi world of 
late capitalism by hosomurxinisl 
intellectual activity, But the goal is a 
self-serving hosonwxinist academic wish. 


Decline of Me American tmpire actu- 
ally [ells us why. It has to do with 
numbers. 

The first scene in this film, set in the 
vast corridors of a new university in 
Quebec, in the corridors of a university 
as shopping mall, there is talk about 
numbers. The blacks in Africa wilt win 
out. a voice is explaining, because there 
are sufficient numbers to enable them to 
win. In the United Slates, they may noi. 
For blacks in the US at this moment, 
read Quebecoisl 

In the dosing scenes of the film, the 
sado-masochisl visitor who services one 
of the unhappy women in this film 
leaves wuh her as a gift a historical text 
written by* Michel Brunei, a separatist 
historian. It » as if the separatist move- 
ment in Quebec, as Arcand now sees it, 
had a sado- masochist dimension that 
was di H&mcd to self-abuse and that led 
to the contrived superficialities that we 
see within ibe film. 

These superficialities involve a gaggle 
of Quebecois historians who, having 
been too late to partake of the maMcr- 
narrative "imperialist" historiography 
of men like Spengler and Toynbee, 
know 1 nothing of their own country and 
who live out their lives by having sex 
and baking fish — all part of the con- 
temporary world ol conspicuous 
consumption. 

Finally, in Dedtne, l here is an "addi- 
tional photography" credit lhai speaks 
a world to ihose who know, The addi- 
tional photography is by Jacques 
Lcduc. While I don't knot* about this. I 
assume that lcduc is responsible for the 
final shot of ihe film, the country house 
in the snow — the Qucbecois winter 
landscape. freed from all these hope- 
lessly defeated yet compassionate 
people. 

This shot I u nd this cred il I evokes a 
whole range of Qucbecois cultural 
achievement. "Aftm pays ce a >j r pays an 
pays, e'est f finer!" sang Lillies Vig- 
neauit back in the 196ds„ In the cinema, 
it is Jacques l.educ who, more than 
anyone, is associated with what has 
been called the "pastoral" tradition in 
Qucbecois cinema. Il is virtually a Can- 
adian genre. Films like La thamhre 
tranche, b> Jean Pierre Lefebvre; ia 
iw nature de Bernadette, by thl fees 
Carle: Mow omit* Apian re, by Claude 
Julra: J A. Martin. Phosographe, by Jean 
Beaudm; tHiver idea. by Andre Blan- 
chard, and supremely. To undress* 
ordinaire, by Jacques Lcduc — these 
films define the boundaries of this dis- 
tinctly Qucbecois cinematic tradition. 
Furthermore, films like Dry tenders, by 
EX>nald Haldane; Paperback Hero, b\ 


Peter Pearson; The Ro^dyman, by Peter 
C arter (with Gordon PinsenQ; and 
evert, in their different ways. Reason 
over Ralston* by Joyce Widartd; Hart of 
London r by Jack Chambers: and Im 
region emirate, by Michael Snow — 
these films refer lo this notion of the 
pastoral in English Canada. 

Arcand has always been ambivalent 
about this tradition, invoking u in many 
of hk films but dr form mg n by sexual 
violence and pd it tea I corruption. He 
refers to it in Decline as if lo acknowl- 
edge that it was part of the now relin- 
quished separatist desire. 

Wood knows nothing of this tradition 
and, if he knew ahoui it, he wouldn't 
care. It doesn't reference hi_s hosocnarx* 
mist position. The "pastoral" has no 
equivalent in Hollywood culture. Its 
politics are not imperialist polities. It 
does not "unoersaJiV the human con- 
dition. The pastoral is not an American 
genre. 

In his general sense of futility, how- 
ever, Wood is probably right: pcihapN 
this concern less "to search for" than 
"to allow to develop" a Canadian idcn- 
Eity while living in such proximity to the 
LI n ned Slates was "dm Pined to failure 
from the outset." In Canada, unlike the 
United Stales, there arc not sufficient 
number*; and throughout the vastness 
of this country, there has rarely been an 
agreed- upon national purpose. 

For those of us who were involved in 
it, however, for those of us who live in 
Canada and who care about the distinc- 
tiveness of our cultures as they have 
been striving to articulate themselves 
over the years by presenting gen lie 
alternatives to American cultural life, it 
seemed like a Worthwhile activity at the 
time. 

Perhaps from the hosomarxincst peti- 
tion. the na live-rights movements are 
equally futile and parochial; and per- 
haps too the ’W elsh and Scots have been 
silly all thc*e years and the Irish particu- 
larly irrational. Perhaps they should all 
stop whining and gel on with the basic 
business of being British ? 

Imperialist cultures can never be 
expected adequately tit sec the value of 
colonial cultures. Why should they? I t is 
not m their own political sdf-interesL 
Like all imperialists, the hosomarxinisis 
feel themselves to he citizens of the 
world. 

So hcwomarxmms* so Robin Wood 
— my valued friend of many years: 
(■ample on our flowers; throw away our 
songs. Hut don't expect Else natives lo 
eng>y it. 

Peter Hare our t 
C urfoon t fit versify 
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Wood to Harcourt 

do nol wish to respond to this pain- 
ful letter at length Of in detail, I 
would ask those interested only io re- 
read the ankle in CineAetkmfM that 
provoked it and judge for themselves 
whether or not Petefs letter offers yn 
adequate representation of my argu- 
ments — or, indeed, whether it makes 
any real contact with Them at an> 
point J think I have more respect for 
PelerS position than he has fur mine, 
and 1 am readier to attend to n respect- 
fully. A few miwcfbneous 
observation*; 

I Peter is to he congratulated on his 
ingenuity in coining a term that man- 
ages to heap ridicule, simultaneously, 


on the women's movement, the gay 
movement, and socialism: 1 recom- 
mend Ms immediate adoption by all the 
enemies of CtoeActum* 

2. My article dealt with four recent films 
that have been hailed (largely at Euro- 
pean film festivals | as constituting a 
Canadian film renaissance. 1 did not 
deal with earlier Canadian cinema (of 
which there is a sensitive and persua- 
sive account in Peter s Movies amt 
MytM&gies), and my one reference to 
Qutbicot* cinema was ( implicitly) 
strongly positive Of the four films t 
attacked. Peter seems prepared to 
defend only unc ithrtme Of iheAmerE 
tan Empire): this would appear lo be 
the only one of his flowers on which I 
have trampled, 

-V I was momentarily upset by the sug- 
gestion that my treatment of Egoyan 


could he read as condescending, hut on 
re reading what I wrote I find this no 
more the case than it was the intention. 
I singled out tgoy art's work as deserv- 
ing of the most respectful attention, 
while expressing certain very tenialtve 
rrservatons about it. 

4 1 am surprised chat Peter feels that 
my position 'cannot handle — except 
with contempt — any individual filmic 
articulation that does not refer in some 
way to a Hollywood genre." and that is 
'restricted in range to the most con- 
ventional narrative formulae within the 
most established of Hollywood genres, ' 
Dxxs this constitute his dismissal of my 
rceeni work on L'Atabnie, Le < ‘harm e 
Okcrri dr b fkwrjeoisif. /. Amour for, 

C elm? and Ju/tr Go Boafmg. ft aging 
Rvtf. and Head's Gated o name a 
few f 
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Lite Cltsm: Iha avant garde ttlBvision event. 



TOWARDS A CANADIAN 
( INTERNATIONAL CINEMA 

(part 2: Loyalties and Uf^Classes) 


by Robin Wood 


I n view of I he editorial I co-authorcd wish Richard lippe in 
Cm? A akm* U/i4 {to which Jan me Marvhessault lake* 
such exception). u mu\ seem perverse ot me to choose now 
to disc us* two films \ . which few have heard of, fewer have 
seen, and most have little chance of seeing/ I must thereto re 
begin by at tempi mg some redefinition of my pt^ition, Both 
l&) &i fie s and Ufr Clttsw* could, and should, have reached a 
far wider audience than they did on iheir release, and n is not 
beyond the hounds ot pi visibility that they may still do so; 
both played commercially [however briefly); I.maitirs has 
been showTi on commercial TV , and Lift Classes on pay- TV, 
in Canada, and there is absolutely no intrinsic reason why 
they should not be taken up for <f ribulkm and broadcast in 
other countries; both are now available on video cassette in 
Canada and both are generally accessible narrative I rims. It is 
possible lo envisage a cultural evolution in which Loyalties t 
31 least h would become a popular film* and in which Lift 
Clawt'K would achieve long runs in 'specialist' theatre*. This 
is simply not true trf the work oi dor example) Snow. Wie- 
bnd. Elder. Bra k luge . . . Whatever value their films possess 
(1 do not prelend I o he in a position to oiler an enlightened 


judgment) resides in their opposition to the norms of a main- 
stream cinema without which they would have no function, 
bounally, | would not wish lo Live in a culture whose domi- 
naiit cinema was represented by Cher Passion: ihe 

public that Hocked lo such a film for pleasure would have to 
be not only lutailts transformed hoi totalis dehumanized, in 
any sense in which the word "human' has meaning lor me. 

The two films also help me to define more precisely my 
attitude to Canadian culture, internationalism, and the 
cinema. Bnih are 'Canadian' m more than the means of pro- 
duct ion: both make detailed, extensive ami expressive use of 
Canadian environments and (heir cultural specificity, and 
they are the richer for lhal- (This is especially true of Lift 
Clours where one senses throughout the filmmaker's inti- 
macy anti inwardness wuh the environments he is describ- 
ing). Vet the thematic concerns that motive, animate and 
structure both films know no national boundaries. In essen- 
tials. their narratives could he transplanted to other cultures 
without loss to their overall significance: the English family 
of Loyalties who move to J.ac La Hit he, Alberta h could he a 
Boston family moving io a small town in Arizona: the Mary 
Cameron of Life C lasses who moves from Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, to Halifax, Nova Scotia, could he a Scottish 
woman who moves from the IlighLands to Edinburgh (she 
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would not even haw to undergo a change of name*. What 
houU be lost (and she toss would he substantial) would be 
precisely the filmmakers' intimacy with the environment: ibc 
quality of l he films would certainly be affected There would 
be some point in saying that Life dosses* at least, is a great 
film because il is Canadian, so tong as one acids [hat it is a 
great film because it also totally transcends any question of 
national culture and national identity. Let me — in order to 
lay lo rest for the remainder of this article this exasperating 
and sterile chimera of a ‘Canadian national identity' — go 
further: neither of the films, as far » l can see, show* the 
slightest interest in it, seeing dearly that it (a I doesn't exist 
and lb) can’t be produced to order, Their view of C anadian 
culture is uncompromisingly bleak, and if bolh end on a note 
of tentative optimism this has nothing to do with national 
identity and everything to do with the emergence of a female 
strength and autonomy: it is wo men's identity that is in ques- 
tion. I lie only culture that is viewed positively is seen as 
irreparably destroyed: the two films contain (surely coincid- 
entally, a* no direct connection appears us exist between 
them) exactly parallel scenes m which a woman Irom an 
ethnic minority (native in Loyalties, immigrant in IJ/e 
Ctasses) laments the destruction of her community by the 
encroachment of white capitalist civilization. 

Both Layohks and Life dosses are centred on the evolu- 
tion of a woman’s consciousness and her movement towards 
liberation Both have admirable titles, rich m connotations in 
relation lo their respective films (though neither, unfortu- 
nately, is very ‘box-office*: perhaps they should have hern 
called, respectively. Psycho Rapist and Take Off Your 
Clothes). Lily Sutton/Susan Wooldridge must pass Irom a 
"loyally' that is a matter of convention lo a ‘loyally' buih 
upon passionate and personal moral conviction: the "life 
classes' in which Mary Cameron/Jacinta Cormier is edu- 
cated. are far more than just the an classes in which she poses 
as a model (we might say that each sequence in The film 
constitutes a ‘life class/ both for ihe character and the 
audience). I shall begin by trying lo define certain major 
differences between them [differences of stance and address 
rather than of theme) before examining each in detail. 

t have already suggested that the potential audiences tor 
the films (though there would be substantial overlap! would 
be somewhat different. I rvalues should pose no problems 
(other than those arising from ideological bias) for audiences 
who brought to it expectations derived from their experience 
of I Jolly wood movies and in particular the women's melo- 
drama. the genre lo which it essentially belongs. It conforms 
tii all ihe principles of classical narrative — the Hanhesian 
interweaving chains ol action* and enigmas, very densely 
worked, the development of conflicts and then resolution, 
with an end that very precisely answer* the hcginmng r elabo- 
rately developed patterns of symmetry, contrast and paralle- 
lism — and it adopts unquestionably the dominant modes of 
shooting and editing, showing not the slightest ambition in 
the direction of formal innovation, tt could, I suppose, be a 
TV movie, if I V movie* were ever this good Life dosses 
would require more adjustment. Its self-reflexive credits 
sequences (opening anti closing) apart, il also remains strictly 
within the bounds of classical narrative, but its pace is very 
leisurely, its cau*c-and-eftccl linear progress much less 
obviuus (much less signalled) than we expect, its confiicts 
< though always realized dramatically) more inward, its 'con- 
ceptual underpinnings' much less immediately accessible We 
can have no doubt as to wlial Layoff its is about, it is all ‘up 
front/ while Life Classes retains, below a certain level, an 
aura of mystery, il* secnanneAymbotk slruciure more com- 


plex and resonant, less thoroughly subordinated to the nar- 
rtive. I don't want to suggest that Loyalties can be reduced to 
a ‘message' movie, but one might sum up the basic dillercn- 
ces between the two films as l Hal between statement and 
exploration: Loyalties gives the impression of knowing pre- 
cisely what it wants to say. and it says it with great strength 
and clarity: Life Classes is at once more complex and more 
tentative, a* if reeling its way among, wider and more abstract 
issue* that traditional realist narrative, with its constant per- 
sonalizing tendency, cannot easily encompass. It follows tog- 
ically that McGdkvray** film, while it never move* outside 
the hounds of accepted shooting/editing conventions* 
repeatedly pushes at those bounds, evolving an idiosyncratic 
system within them in which long takes and AbO degree track- 
ing hast more important roles. 

The films confront us h then, with two distinct models of 
authorship and authorial personality. If great art is bolh per- 
sonal and impersonal (personal in its conviction, impersonal 
in its successful subjugation of the merely personal), then we 
may say that the impersonality of Loyal ties is the more 
secure, that of Uft Classes the more impressive, because so 
much more difficult of attainment. Anne Wheeler addresses 
us through long-established and highly developed narrative 
and cinematic conventions, in a language l hat is not her own 
but which she (irmly and confidently appropriate* in Life 
Chines I seem to hear William MeGillivray speaking lo me, 
and I am impressed that, unlike so many personal' filmmak- 
ers who step somewhat outside the dominant norms, he 
wishes to talk to me about things other than himself LoyoL 
ites seems to me a great film but (as is the case with so many 
classical Hollyw^id movies) its greatness may be attributable 
lex* lo an individual author than to a confluence ol f actors: 
director (certainly — there can be no doubt of Wheeler's 
mastery' of her medium nor of her grasp of her subject), script 
(by Khamn Riis r though Wheeler is credited as collaborating 
on ihe story development), actors, inherited conventions- 1 
would feel greater confidence in asserting that Life Classes is 
the work of a great artist (which, contrariwise, is by no means 
to denigrate the contributions of MeOillivray's 
collaborators). 

Note As I want both to encourage readers to go out of 
their way to see these two films and lo pres* for their wider 
distribution or TV exposure. I shall not offer formal plot 
synopses, which loo easily become substitutes for the actual 
experience of viewing- I shall, however, whenever necessary 
describe the action in sufficient detail to make what I am 
saving about them comprehensible, hopefully without spoil- 
ing the (always legitimate) pleasure of following the unfold- 
ing of i narrative. 

Loyalties 

L oyalties is centred on the developing relationship between 
two seemingly incompatible women, who win through to 
friendship and solidarity simply because they are women, 
their growing insights into their situations {their own and 
each other's) overcoming all the social harriers of class, race 
and upbringing. The women are characterized through a sys- 
tem of oppositions (starting from their names. Tily’ and 
‘Rose'-annel so complete as lo appear on paper schematic, a 
danger avoided (a) because the acting is so detailed, the char- 
acterizations so intelligently complex, that one never secs 
them as mere examples in a thesis, (b) because each woman i* 
presented independently, in the context of an intricately des- 
cribed personal situation involving male partners, children 
and mother, ami (c) because the stages in the development of 
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the relationship arc realired so convincingly (in rctr*>*peel) 
am! so unobtrusively (we don't grasp quite where I he film is 
heading until al leasl halfway through). For purpose* of 
analysis, however, il is useful to strip away ihe film's living 
flesh of acting and mise-m-sce w* in order lo expose the sche- 
malic skeleton (as it might have appeared on paper, during 
ihc elaboration of the scenario) — though I shall iry to res- 
lore wane of the flesh with my annotations, 

}_Race. Lily is white {"very while — lily while/ as Roseanne 
caustically informs her mother in the early stage of she 
women's aquaufitancc* blonde, pale, slender, refined and 
fragile-looking. Roseanne is ‘part Indian' i' Which pari’ 1 , one 
of Lily's children wanl* to know: 'My lefi foot*). dark- 
skinned. dark-haired, physically robus!. 

2. Ciass. Lily is British upper-c law, with "pots of money/ 
and brings with her from England all her inherited class 
presumption Rusranne is working class, w ith no capital to 
fall back on when she lose* her j*ib. As Lily lake* her status 
for granted, ihe film's treatment of the class issue is articu- 
lated most explicitly through Rttscanne’s invariably shrewd 
comments. To her lover Eddy, in bed: 'I know one thing for 
sure — the only difference between her and me is money- Bui 
one hell of a difference. 1 Then, in their rcconciliaimn in 
ftacann^s home after Lily dismisses her in a fit of fage/hys- 
teria, in response lo Lily’s slightly gushing expression of plea- 
sure 'Going to make a speech about the happy poor nest?' 

3 Mutresi/servans, Lily, trying to settle if! 'to an envir- 
onment totally alien to her rh'i so forlorn '| with the three 
youngest of her children, pleads repeatedly with her husband 
David to get help. Circumstances throw Roxanne in their 
path and (partly from his own devious and only half- 
tone mu* motives) he offer* her the job. Lily’s use of her 
class status (‘Lily of she gilded upbringing/ a* David refers lo 
her later! as a means of insulation and scif-proteclion is beau- 
tifully established in her insistence on the traditional, ritualis- 
tic, 'interview* (*Do you have references? . . . Have you done 
this kind of work before?'), the more inappropriate as we 
have already perceived Roseanne 1 * strength and intelligence, 
know (as does Lily) that she is the mother of several children, 
and is aware of Lily's desperate need of assistance. 
Roseanne, on the other hand, while accepting the 'servant' 
rdc, maintains her dignity and self-respect by means ol a 
consistently ironic stance l hat just keep* on the tactful side of 
insolence. * 

4. Marriage/ nvn-marriagr* Lily suggest* lo Roxanne 
(who, near the beginning of ihe film, wa* beaten up by Eddy 
in the restaurant where she works) ch.it she see a marriage 
counsellor Rosearme looks at her incredulously: 'We're net 
wwrrifdV — though previously Eddy, warning lo patch ihings 
up. has rnpond^l to Riweanne's succinct "shit lor brains' 
with 'Two of those kids are mine/ Later, a* the two women 
garden logclber and Rosea nne begins to test how far she can 
go, she lum* it back on Lily wuh good-humoured irony (the 
iromc repetition of other people's phrase* is a recurrent motif 
of her characteri/alion): ‘Ever thought of seeing a marriage 
counsellor? — You wr married, aren't you?' “To which 
Ltly. afler a moment's hesitation between resentment and 
acceptance, capitulate* with a wry smile: "Oh yes, very* 

5. £ji trapment/ avtmomy^ ITie film makes it dear that 
Lily'* sense of being 'very 1 married ha* little to dn with love, 
nothing to do with sexual fulfill mem, ami everything lo do 
wiih social convention: she is trapped not merely in a rela- 
tionship but in ihe whole network of assumptions and expec- 
tation* concerning cnnjugal and maternal dedication lhat val- 
idates il. Rtweanne's rejection of marriage allows her a 
(relative) autonomy lhal include*, especially, the ability lo 


stand up to a man who abuse* her, but also a freedom from 
fined social roles, a freedom lo make her own decisions. Lily* 
as upper-class wife and mother, has L bad’ to come to I-ac 
LaBiche, ‘ha*’ to be supportive of David, despite everything 
(I shall return to 'everything’ Taler), 'has' to keep ihe lamily 
unit together: her husband (a-* patriarch and breadwinner — 
fur all Lily's "pots of money') decides not only where she shall 
live but what friend* she shall have and how she will relate to 
them. 

Mothers, Lily lefts Roseanne that her mother (who is'in' 
the film only by reference I was always distant, Mrni her away 
to school at the earliest opportunity, and (apart from leaving 
her "pills of money" I more or less broke off relations with her 
when she married David* regarding him as their s-xrial infe- 
rior (she couldn't accept a son-in-law whose father ' worked 
with his hands'). Set against this is the portrayal of 
Roxanne’* Indian mother Beatrice, unobtrusive, critical, 
seldom speaking, hul always "there' to the punt of being 
taken lor granted- There is no question here of senlimenlahty 
or condescension: ihe film is never tempted to "make a speech 
ahoul the happy poor/ It is in fact quite clear lhal the moth- 
er's supportiveness is to some degree a consequence of her 
doubly oppressed condition (as woman, a* Indian): she is a 
person who asks for nothing and expects nothing. Yet her 
emancipated, sdf-assertive and demanding daughter (who 
behaves in way* of which her mother would never have 
dreamed) ha* inherited the supportiveness and generosity: 
she is raising not only her own children but an unwanted 
child of her sister's as if hr were her own as well Ilie film also 
credit* the mother with — besides stoical resignation — intel- 
ligence. and suggests that Roscanne’s habitual irony is 
another inherited trait. When Roseanne apologises 10 I ily 
for her remark ahoui Ehe "happy poor/ the mother moves 
quid Is across the room (in the background of the image) lo 
the wall calendar Asked what she is doing, she replies, good- 
humouredly. 'In thirty years I've never once heard you say 
you were sorry, so I'm marking that day/ The mother/ 
daughter relationship throughoul she film amounts to a mar- 
velously convincing embodimenl of human solidarity across 
a seemingly exlreme generation gap. built upon mutual 
understanding, sympathy, acceptance and respccl. 

7, Chiidrra Only one child (Lily's eldest. Robert) plays an 
independently significant role in the narrative (as at once 
witness and judge). Oiherwise, what h most important is the 
two women's altitude to and treaiment of their children. Ilie 
contrast is established within minutes of Rosea Fine’* begin- 
ning work a* Lily's servant, in Lily's panic reaction when she 
find* Nicky (the second ion) carving windows m a cardboard 
packing-box to make a house (’ Didn't I tell you never to play 
with knives?'* the knife was given to him by Roseanne s a* a 
matter of course, in the interests of creative play, the incident 
setting working-class tough-minded practicality agamsi 
upper-class squeamish over-protectiveness. The protective- 
ness extends lar beyond the fear of physical injury: no secret* 
are kepi from Rosea nne’s children, while the Sul I on family 
live under l he clout! of the unspoken anti Ehe unspeakable. 
I he principle ex lending (by iacit agreement) to ihe husband/ 
wife relationship, wherein problem* known to exist can never 
be discussed Rspherl becomes the crux ol lhe uppcmlmn. the 
cause both of ihe breach between ihe two women and ils 
resolution. Ihe film's presenialion nf Robert is one of its 
many triumphs (one admires throughout ihe respect with 
which Wheeler I mats children, without the least trace of 
"cuteness/ condescension or sentimentality, hul with consist- 
ently sensitive insight inio their powlion as children). 
Roseanne ’* urcsolictcd advice io Lity to leave him alone' (at 
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Loyalties, a marriage characterized by frustration and discontanl. 
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breakfast, l he morning after his arrival from England, when 
Lily is telling him "how much he'll like is here" and trying to 
bnbe him info acquiescence wish promises of jeans and cow- 
boy suits I — the advice that precipitates her dismissal — has 
resonances far beyond she immediate situation. Robert (as 
tarsi -bom, burdened from birth with the manlic of patriar- 
chal tradition) has* dearly never been ‘left atone.’ the imposi- 
tions upon him including the agony of life in a British boys' 
public school where 'everybody knows’ of his lather's dis- 
grace. Sullen and withdrawn, he strikes us when we first meet 
him as irreparably harmed. It b i Lily's own sensitivity to her 
son's needs (a sensiliviiy partially compromised hy her loy- 
ally' lo those class and gender assumptions that dictate how a 
male child should he raised and what he should be, a sensitiv- 
ity emphatically nol shared by his father! that forces her lo 
recognise l ha l R*i*eanne's characteristically terse and tactless 
comment is absolutely on (he mark and leads lo her decisions 
(a) to keep Robert at Lac LaHiche and (b) visit Roseanne to 
apologise and reconcile, crucial stages in her evolution 

$. Men. The film’s presentation of Eddy and David is built 
upon a basic opposition that can seem, again, on paper, 
simplistic and potentially send menial pa n- Indian/ work ing- 
cla.w 1 sexually healthy/ redeemable vs. w hstc/ L profesMnnar 
class/ sexually perverted/unredeetnabk. Again, U seems to 
me that the ireatment of character and social context ls so 
convincingly thought arid felt that any such reductivism is 
transcended, Eddy’s "healthy sexuality' Ls associated with a 
brutish 'masculinity' lhal has to be rectified belore a satisfac- 
tory relattonship with Rosea nne becomes feasible. The ' mas- 
culinity/ indeed, is associated noi only with violence but wuh 
po&sessiscness, fear of women’s autonomy, the desire to 
define the woman solely as wife/ mot her. In the first scene in 
which he and Ruscanne appear, we arc nol allowed lo know 
of their relationship: she is a waitress m the bar area of the 
hole! in which Lily spend* her first evening, he (a I attempts lu 
Ted hef up' and fb| assaults her when she indignantly resists, 
striking her across the mouth and inflicting the injury that 
will require stitches and leave her with a slight permanent 
icar. The incident » rich in those complex relevances (theo- 
rized by Ban he* as the five codes' of S/Z) upon and through 
which classical narrative is structured: i. Although Lily does 
not personally witness it (she is in the somewhat more formal 
and genteel restaurant area), it stands in for the crudity and 
vulgarity of Lac loiHiche culture against which her upper- 
class English refinement initially revolts hut which the Him 
reveals as having compensatory positive characteristics 
(energy, camaraderie, a sense of comm unity, however 
debased its values) from which she is (again initially) 
excluded, il El brings together Rosea nne and David (who, as 
a doctor, volunteers lo accompany her to the hospital to treat 
her wound), iii. Il develops doubts already implanted about 
the nature of the Sutton marriage, David's readiness to leap 
to his professional duly appearing simultaneously as an 
eagerness to get away from his wife (during her first evening 
in her new environment, weary with travel fatigue and bur- 
dened with three young children), jv. In retrospect (when we 
learn that Eddy and Roscanne have been lovers Tor some 
years and shat he ls the lather of two of her children), it 
establishes the mac ho/ patriarchal basis of their [ initial I rda- 
tionsip: his assumption of proprietorship, his resentment of 
the fact that she has her own workplace independent of him. 
his sexual possess! vencss (his "advances' arc those of any 
drunken customer getting 'fresh,' hence an expression of his 
awareness that this ts the kind of thing she encounter! — and 
perhaps responds lo — every night). 

The incident is answered by the bedroom scene much later 


in the film, where Eddy and ftoseanne (whose mother, with 
her habitual sympathetic diplomacy, has taken the kids lo the 
movies for the evening), in bed discuss their possible future 
and the conditions that would enable it. In the interim, the 
process whereby Rosea nne reaches her decision to accept 
Eddy back is beautifully charted- Eddy's revelation that he 
gave tip drinking the day after he beat her up; his attempts at 
propitiation by loaning her his truck; Lily's (somewhat con- 
descending) approval of him when he desposits the truck at 
the house (\ , . rather charming in his own way'l; the boy 
Jesse's confused allegiances and needs ("You still look heal 
up , , . He Mid he was sorry'); Beatrice’* characteristically 
tacit but tacitly potent influence: we register all of these less 
as determining pressure* than as contributing factors, the 
decision being very much Roseannc’suwrtrThe renegotiation 
of the relationship, as the couple he in bed r is extremely 
tentative, wuh no guarantees. At dinner, Eddy has talked of 
his acceptance in a heavy -equipment operator's course that 
provides family housing, adding hopefully 'All you have to 
do is have a family' (the moment when Beatrice decides lo 
lake the kids lo the movies!)- Rosea nne now opens with the 
suggestion lhal she might want to go back to school, too 
(with Eddy wondering what for), and gsws on lo assert her 
intention of trying lo gel her waitress job back. When Eddy 
tells her he'll be making enough money, she tells him it's 
because she Hunts la. He accepts, with obvious reluctance 
(Til give u a try. Rose’), and offers his own counter- 
condition: 'But you’ve gtit to stop telling me and everybody 
what an asshole I am! 1 To which she, replies, pointedly. Til 
give it a Cry, Edward* 

Similarly, the presentation of David Sutton is less simple 
than the white/pmlevsional/pcrVTned formula suggests. Eor 
a start, he is of working-class background and, although he 
ha* cultivated an impeccable 1 British' accent, can still resume 
his (presumably) native Yorkshire dialect when it suits him (it 
suils him, significantly, on occasions w hen he refer* ironically 
to his wife’s class status — the 'famous upper-crust resilience* 
with which he encourages her to adapt to the 'forlorn' envir- 
onment of Lac LaBiche), He has nol (as Roseanne assumes) 
mamed l ily for her ‘pots of money': they live on his income, 
no( her capital, and she even has to appeal to him on the issue 
of employing a servant. Mor — if one ponders the relation- 
ship retrospectively — has he married her solely because of 
her social status: lie is dearly considerably okkr than she is, 
and they have been married at least 12 year* (Rubert is 
nearly 1 2"). and we must assume that Lily was very >oung at 
the time of the wedding, young enough to appear an attrac- 
tive wife for a compulsive nvotcsler of teenage girls anxious 
for respectability and upward mobility, t hough it seems at 
time* tempted lo do so (our response lo Roseanric’s 'L 
wouldn't touch that creep with a crowbar,' when she thinks 
Lily suspects her of having designs on her husband, is clearly 
not unsympathetic), the film never produce* David as a 
monster: it is too aware of the pressures of class and gender 
expectations on the individual. David’* inability lo function 
sexually with adult women is clearly exacerbated by hts con- 
stant sense of Lily's class superiority — her statu*, her 
wealth, her education, her classical music, her proficiency at 
the piano, her refined 'lily while’ heauty. If the film certainly 
docs not ask us to excuse his erotic obsession with the adoles- 
cent daughter of a working-class part -Indian woman (partic- 
ularly as he allows himself to succumb to it with so little 
strugglel, it at least permits us m understand its sources. 
( Obviously, one nf the film's greatest strengths Ls its refusal to 
present its tensions and conflict! in simply individual terms: 
we are consistently referred lo social structures and social 
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conventions). The use of ihc Browning/ Lugosi Qramte 
(which Leona, babysitting For Lily while she and Roscannc 
gO OUl for the evening, is watching on television when David 
arrives home unexpectedly from his fishing trip) is a marve- 
lous use of ironic contrast The clip shows Dracula oonlroJ- 
ling a woman by a mere gesture of his hands the patriarchal 
myth of irresistible male potency is immediately juxtaposed 
with the desperate, messy rape in the mud of a struggling 
adolescent. (All this said. it can still be argued that n is a pity 
that David's form of sexual deviants is one unacceptable by 
any moral Standards — ihc ksucs would have been somewhat 
more complex had he been presented as gas. for example, 
and attracted to adult males. Hut perhaps I am falling into 
the common trap of rewriting movies to make them conlornt 
to one's own life.) 

The question of ideniiEkaii<m — always a crucial issue in 
one's experience of a classical narrative film, and susceptible 
of infinite inflcclions and va rial ions — becomes especially 
(rtleresling in /.uvs/nri, given that the potential primary 
audience for the film was presumably envisaged as (a) North 
American, lb) middle-class, (c) urban, and fd| white: ihcre 
isn't a single figure in the film w ho offers such an audience 
the possibility of a straightforward, uncomplicated 
identification. Al the outset, the obvious prmnars 
identification figure is Lily; nol only is she the first major 
character to be introduced (though it is interesting that the 
first point of view, in the deliberately somewhat obscure pre- 
credit sequence that forms the has is of the film’s chain of 
hermeneutics, is Robert's. at this stage unidentified! — she 
represents our access to an 'alien' culture, like, for example, 
Eva Mane Sami in Exotha or Jean Arthur in Orth' Angeh 


Haw Rffljfj, i he medium through whom we explore and 
become acclimatized to ihc culture's values. This 
identification, though both fund tonal and important in 
guiding our initial reading of the action, is qualified from the 
outset by two factors; Lily's upper-class British persona (as 
alien la the presumed audiences as the society of Lac 
Riche h and the early introduction of sequences centred on 
Rttscannc, from which Lily is absent. It also has to survive 
Rneanne's description of her (which we regisicr as not 
entirely unjustified) as h a real airhead.' The film’s structuring 
strategy is progressively lo transfer this primary identification 
from Lily to Roscanne, a figure multiply alien as non- white, 
nun-urban, and non -middle-class. It would he unfair to say., 
in a film in which ihe acting — from lead roles to the most 
subordinate 'support* — is uniformly magniliccnl, that 
TuifcHi Cardinal 'steak 1 the picture: yet her remarkable 
presence certainly gives substance lo — Teah/es' — the 
transference implicit in the movement of the scenario. 

It is in relation lo Lily, nonetheless, that the film's attitude 
lu the culture of Lac L a Riche is defined. The nolr is struck at 
the beginning, with Audrey's wed-meaning, good-natured 
trassncH ('I fust taw the way you people lalk’i and Lily’s 
gknte of gratitude at David when Audrey can’t understand 
why he h;*s booked his w ife and children into a hotel for ihc 
few days before their new house is ready, when they could 
have stayed with h vr. The film is far from endorsing Lily's 
well-bred superiority, bul its grasp of the barrenness of a 
society without roots and w ithout the sense of trad il ion, its 
inhabitants an easy prey to the values and indulgences of 
consumer^upitalism, is absolutely sure. Audrey's garden 
parly, with ils Quiche Lorraine, the si raw berry daiquiris 
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which she discovered in Hawaii and which Lily describes as 
‘rather like pudding/ and the steady escalation into general 
drunkenness, is a marvellous e sample of the film's control of 
tone and attitude. The altitude ts never derisive or unkind — 
quite the conlrary. The concern is with cultural deprivation 
(Audrey, as suburban housewife, apparently spends most of 
her afternoons drinking herself lo steep), and the quiche and 
the daiquiris come across, nol as instances of bourgeois 
pretentiousness, bul as misguided attempts to fill an absence, 
it in the inherent goodwill that gels the emphasis. By the end 
of the evening Lily (who initially wished to be taken home) is 
ready lo admit that she rather enjoyed herself (indeed, ai the 
moment when David removes her, she as on the point of 
accepting some “really dope"). 

However, the level of Lac LaBichc culture into which Lily 
becomes (through Roseaune) most nearly in l eg ruled is not 
the bnurgcoi^priplexxional but the proletarian: ihc garden 
parly is balanced by the sequence in which Roseanrte takes 
her oul to celebrate her birthday (the birthday that David has 
forgotten in favour of a fishing irtp). and Lily “lets her hair 
down' both literally and metaphorically. Perhaps the 
momcnl that most decisively marks her liberation from her 
inherited value-system is her delighted reaction when 
Rust .nine, invited to perform, publicly dedicates Iter first 
song to 'that classy broad over there? The working-class 
cull u re is certainly nol idcali/ed (it is again characterised 
predominantly by heavy drinking, and il is a world in which 
women arc “broads/ classy or otherwise, and get s. tapped 
around by iheir husbands), but it is presented in terms of 
warmth, generosity and a strong sense of community (even 
the entertainment is communal, Roseau neT rendering of 
‘Happy Birthday to You' being greeted by a spontaneous 
display of lighter flames held up around Ldy). 

The (partial, qualified) identification wiih Lily is never 
entirely lost- partly sharing, partly critical of, her attitudes, 
we learn with her throughout the film But as the narrative 
progresses , Roseanne becomes progressively its dominant 
presence, its moral centre* the source of strength |il is 
important that she too is never for a moment idcali/cd; the 
positive human qualities she embodies arc always 
convincingly rtai). Although we learn with Lily, it is alio 
important that we are never entirely certain how much jAe 
has learn! — or, more precisely, how completely she has 
mastered and internalized her lessons* The effectiveness of 
ihc final scene depends upon this uncertainly, and its 
suspense is not achieved by w till holding information so much 
is by the maintenance of doubl as lo whether Lily will still 
permit herself and her actions to be determined hy her social 
conditioning. That we register ihc ending as the ‘right’ one 
has less to do wiih a sense of inevitability (it has been 
convincingly enough prepared, bul so has Us opposite, the 
■pessimistic' ending that Koseanne herself actually 
anticipate*) than with our sense that, given a reasonable 
choice, tl is always better to opt for generosity towards one's 
characters. 

Al the film's conclusion a new identification figure begins 
to emerge Robert: giving retrospective point to the fact that 
his was the first PQV we were invited to share. We register an 
important difference, L think, between Rosea nnc's hysterical 
denunciation of Lily ( + Cali yourself a woman? Bitch! 1 ) and 
Robert’s den uncial ion of his father (‘ Bastard' Bastard l You 
did it again 1 ). Bolh comments arc (given the circumstances) 
fully understandable, and both are m a sense jusL Bul I he 
justice of R<*scanne's is too absolute: we want to temper it 
with mercy, and of course she implicitly withdrawn a m ihc 
final moments. Robert's judgement, on the other hand, is 


definitive; if David is in many ways palhclic and a victim (or 
gender and class pressures and conditioning), this does not 
absolve him from personal responsibility for his actions. 
Throughout, Robert has shown marked "feminine’ 
characteristics {in terms of our culture's division of gender), 
such as sensitivity and delicacy. We understand, from his 
clearly irreversible rejection of his father, lhat he will grow up 
woman- identified, and this is touchingly confirmed by his 
immediate request to see Leona when Lily brings him to 
Rosea nne*s house. 

A friend raised the objection that the film never really 
confronts the abysmal treatment of the native population 
in white Canadian culture or adequately expresses the 
anger that Indians feel: no tndian woman, he said, would 
ever make friends with an Englishwoman, whom she could 
regard only as an oppressor. I think, put like that, this is 
asking the film to take on issues it never in fact proposes; it 
would have to start from an entirely different premise. 
Roscaimc is. after all, oiliy pwrMndsan. and she has become 
largely (if uneasily) inlegrated into while culture. The objec- 
tion is, however, worth reform ulaling more generally, in rela- 
tion to the film's overall stance; is it ultimately contained 
within a modified liberalism that cart accommodate its class/ 
gender/race insights? 'Liberalism' and ‘radicalism 1 can never 
be entirely discrete conceptually: ihere will always be areas ol 
overlap, and those areas will always be uneasy, ambiguous, 
without the satisfying ciearculness that can make our lives 
and beliefs so simple fat great cost, i think). To pul il another 
way; one can never successfully equate radicalism with a 
Ycturn to zero." One could certainly describe the film 1 * re- 
insiitutkm of a modified concept ol marriage and family 
(through Eddy and Roscanne. with the failure of the Sutton 
marriage attributed to one man's abnormality rather than lo 
the institution} a* a ‘liberal 1 project. Al the same limc + one 
must insist l hat the implications it generates push the ‘liberal’ 
boundaries prelly near bursting-point. and that it is difficult 
to conceive of ways of human relating that would totally 
exclude ail possible concepts of 'marriage 1 (not necessarily 
permanent, heterosexual or monogamous) and 'family 1 (nol 
necessarily biological or indissoluble). A ‘liberal 1 movie that 
pushes ihc boundaries this far lends itself very readily to 
Tad ical' appropriation. 

Life Claeses 

T he phrase ‘conceptual underpinnings 1 occurs in Lift 
C’ Lasses twice. The first time it is used by the pretentious 
woman who interviews Mary Cameron for employment, 
to express her superiority lo someone who enjoys “painting 
hy numbers-’ The second lime it is used by the art historian 
whose lecture Mary attends, with reference lo Dc Kooning, 
Kandmsky, etc., to describe the concerns of various modern 
artists: not the outward appearance but the inner energies 
and tensions that structure it. The theme, if not the phrase, is 
further developed In the instructions of the teacher of life 
classes for which Mary becomes a model, a woman presented 
as intelligent and sympathetic, and who influences Mary’* 
development I deduce from this (a) that McGillivray would 
like to direct our attention to the 'conceptual underpinnings’ 
of his film, beyond ihc "realisi 1 level of c ha racier, action and 
behaviour, but (h) ihafi he has a dread of appearing 
pretentious. Diffidence seems to mean important component 
of the authorial personality Lift C’totei embodies (il is the 
least arrogant of films); intelligence is another. Taking the 
hint, I shall concentrate on the film's (hematic level. 
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examining five concerns which cifnfim*c*i.*ly interpenetrate; 
feminism, the relation of present and future to the past: the 
country v\. city opposition; I he dill dent art M 1C ilKnb 
available in contemporary culture; attitudes to I he media ami 
technology. 

Mary never becomes aware that she is pari of art 
international political movement (though her friend and 
wl irk -male iv asking ;ii a seminar about 'the politics 

ol he mi; a woman artist in Germany today"), and the mstd 
"feminist* does not occur in she Slim. Yet I he most obvious 
level of il> discourse — Eh.it * if the ’evolution of a woman's 
otmsoousness' — is unmistakably IcminiM, every leva m that 
Mary learns km|! a I once personal and ini tie- than |xr^ mal. 
1 might pus [tv have descried Hie filfn\ concern ax hemp wish 
I he evolution oJ a fttmnnt eonseioLisncvs. It is (for better or 
lor worse — I don"l mean this as a value-judgment I more 
explicit about this than the film with which it most invites 
comparison, Tavernier's Uttc Si'omtrtr e/r hKtMrrt, li is a 
comparison to which fjfr f ’Wi seems to me to stand up 
remarkably well (no small tribute, as I still consider fw 
Scttimm 1 as the 1 i Hirst Work to dale nl one of the contempor- 
ary cinema"* major artists l considering Tavernier's enormous 
advantages limp experience of feature filmmaking working 
within a long-established and still vital artistic (and critical) 
trad i Lion, with incomparably superior financial resources and 
technical facilities, In fact, I am never aware in watching Life 
€ Amr> ot technical shortcomings: Met iilhvtuy has the true 
artist's ability to find the means lull} to realize his concerns 
within the available restwirccs, and there is never any sense of 
a discrepancy between ambition ami technique. I have heard 
the term ’minimalist" applied to the Him. Peter llafcourfs 
article on Mcf it Hi v ray's ear tier works m fifiMo/iifl/ 5 
suggests that, carefully qualified. it might he applicable to 
thrm, hut. insofar as it evokes the mane doodhngs of a Philip 
Glass or the non-committal shrug-of-lhc-shoulders of a Jim 
Jarmusch, it is extremely misleading applied to a 
profoundly committed film like /j/r f’faw.t. Presumably, it 
a a means of pointing to the strict economy ol Mctiiilivray 1 * 
styk: it ts a Him entirely devoid of I nils and flourishes, there 
is no attempt to woo the audience with a seductive charm 
Iwhich is one of the things that makes it so capmalingh and. 
lasidc from the use of slow motion in the credit sequences | 
there i* a total rejection of cinematic rhetoric [the MA) degree 
track mg- shots. which ! shall discuss later, ure strictly 
functional, not decorative). Against the complete confidence 
and mastery of the Tavern ter film, one must acknowledge a 
certain hesitancy and reticence, the diffidence’ I spoke of 
earlier. These are qualities that have been mythologi/rd as 
peculiarly Canadian, yet J want to resist any inclination to 
incnrporaie t tfr Gow into a "national Canadian cinema,' 
u if that accounted lor it: it is much loo good lor such a fate 
|lw ..Vc'MJjflc f/n fdfancri is just as 'French* as Lift Class ? j is 
‘Canadian/ but no one as far as I know has used that 
tacnpnte label to pigeonhole it and circumscribe its 
liffiitkancc k. JTle hesitancy and reticence can be equally 
attributed to the supposition that McChEUvruy is a 
profoundly honest person tackling issues of immense 
■Hemal ionul cultural significance gently and unpretentiously. 

If I had been shown LoyaflttJ and Lift < YtfWJ unprepared, 
and asked to guess winch was made by a woman. I think 1 
would have chosen Ufr ClflWJ- This is partly because 
teuton adopts unquestioning I y the mode and norms of the 
dominant (hence patriarchal) tradition — in my opinion a 
perfectly defensible strategy, but one to which many temmist 
writers on film have cipftSttd slrenuous opposition. The 
ityle and enunciation of life Ctauts. on the other hand* 


consistently suggest a search lor an alternative msxk ol 
expression subtly deviating Irom the norms f by a process ol 
selection und emphasis — we art; not talking about tttdrftci qf 
thi Sphw k he re) I urt her. I he cnuncia t ir m is t ha rat leri/ed by 
qualities our culture tends to regard as feminine 1 sensitive 
and redeem, as against l he direct and force! ul " masculine’ 
address ol f.tryufiir i). liven the (real men! ol Oavid Sutton 
might he svx-n as a n«it uncommufl lorm of male masochism* 
as against the feminist lifmness with which T-arl/Tcon 
Uuhmsky is treated in iJ/f Cl Itmev More important, 
however, is the extraordinary intimacy and inwardness ol 
MeCiillivrayX relationship to his centra I figure, both actress 
and character — a Iculorc that again evokes comparison with 
Lfnc Sfmain? tie VaumceSr (his impression is by no means 
contradicted — rather the contrary — by the lact that we leel 
wc "know' Mary C amerori rather less completely than we 
" k n« iw' the wi unt il of Lwyttitii ' 1 he ia l ler ha vc the hie ol 
fully realized fictional characters: they arc fully known by 
iheir authors (who alter all created them!. The 'life" of Mary 
Cameron is something more (ban that she is allowed to 
reta tn s* tmel h i ng i if her m ysicry , the m >1 *q ui te-k m iwahil H y of 
a "real 1 human being. In other words, the relationship of 
filmmaker/aclress/charactcr is rather more complex here 
than in f fn u!ih'\. Though I sh.ill postpone discussion ol the 
opening and ending credit sequences — the I raining prologue 
and epilogue — until later* one aspect is rdevanl here, fn the 
shopping mall we arc led in |o watch a television interview 
with Jaemla Cormier, attending the premiere of fJfit CAjwi 
m Hal i lax, questioned ahtvut the character she plays. Her 
response expresses a complex combination of empathy and 
uncertainty, with h l guess" a key phrase: "She's a product of 
the culture . . . and a victim, I guess and the changes that 
it fc s going through," She is both like and unlike Mary: 1 grew 
up in a small town loo. and like her . , I was t pause l Uvtrd 

(sounds uiRcrlam of the word's appropriateness), ( ^uess to 
leave home . . . Mary eventually becomes more . (sent- 
ence left incomplete). Was the mle difficult lor her? "Yes . . . 
No, no! really. I came to know her. Not that H was easy. 
She K s a very & implex, character. t fc m still not sure ) fully 
understand her or her motives.' — Mary Cameron iv. of 
oottrve. a fictional character who docs not exist outside the 
film, liut Jacinln Cormier docs, and she btuh is and is not 
Mary Cameron. There is then the relationship of Mit jillivray 
to C a me mn/Coim tef, which seems at once symbiotic and 
distanced h and which determines ihe viewer's rdahonsip: we 
both identify with Carncron/Cormier and study her 

Mary's ilcvelopmcnt, while in some ways dependent upon 
her family and environmental background, is accelerated — 
in its essentials, even made possible — by ihe move from 
Cape Breton to Halifax. The small town/ country community 
is never sentiment aliped, either past or present. The film's 
view is that, if there was once a form of "organic culture’ 
there of any cha racier or distinction, it is now irretrievably 
gone, and nostalgic laments for its passing would be a waste 
of tune: if Ll was ever there its traces have been thoroughly 
obliterated by the irresistible Hood of consumer capitalism, 
technology and the media- The predicament of Mafy 1 * 
grandmother, drifting isolated into senility I No one has any 
time for okl lathes ’ \ eloquently sums up (he sense of cultural 
deprivation which the film shares with Layattier, on the one 
hand she clings on to otherwise long-abandoned straws from 
the past ( memories, snatches of Gaelic), on the other hr r days 
are passed propped in from of a TV screen watching the 
'stones" fas she calls whatever drifts before her ccmsduosness, 
soaps, sitcoms, newsreels . . . ). Neither is the city in any way 
glamourised, but it is presented as offering Mary 
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opportunities for self-realization,. for reaching an awareness 
(of herself, her potential, her social position) that she could 
never have reached in the country. 

Central to this process of sell -realization is Mary's discov- 
er of herself a* an artist, the various stages of which corres- 
pond to McCiilhvray^ inquiry* into the modes of contempor- 
ary art and his defence of a qualified represcnlalitmalism. 
leading to an implied afinily between Mary's painting and 
his film | hence again confirming his identification wilh his 
leading character). Before I examine those stages (which are 
essential to the film's structure, both narrative and concep- 
tual), I must confront one possible object bn. I he question of 
plausibility. Mary's somewhal abrupt discovery of authentic 
creative gills jil is not clear lo me e sadly how much lime 
passed between her first attempts at ’personal' expression and 
her solo art exhibition, bul il appear* to be a matter of 
months rather than yean I imposes some strain on the credul- 
ity. The point I want to make is that, while arguably improb- 
ably, it is nol tnt passible. Many of the a hacks on Realism 
have centred on the assumption that it can only endlessly 
reproduce what is already theft (external appearances, social 
structures) and is powerless lo change it. Bui why should 
Realism be lied to probability? Why nol a Realism of the 
possible, allowing for greater freedom, the potential for leaps 
of the imagination {both the filmmaker's and the charac- 
ters 1 )? Mary's progress is validated by the spirit and progress 
of the film itself, its commitment in change, increased aware- 
ness. experimentation^ audacity. The stages of Mary’s self- 
discovery arc sufficiently complex and suggestive lo provide a 
basis for this leap into the possible 

] J^aintinff by number* , It is greatly to McGiJIivray's credit 
l hat he never invites ihe viewer to feel superior lo h or find 
ridiculous. Mary's pa inling- by- numbers. Within the coolest 
of an impovenshed rural culture — the obliteration of its 
past compensated for by nothing more fulfilling than super- 
markets and television — Mary's loving care is felt as bring- 
ing a certain creativity to an intrinsically non -creative form, 
and is respected as such- We are already aware, in fact, of a 
creative impulse that, lacking any valid tradition, has not as 
yet found an outlet, a nude of expression; just as, frnm the 
outset, we are made aware of Mary's native intelligence, her 
capacity for reflection, criticism, dttcriminaliofi. autonomous 
judgment 

2. The Interview. At the employment agency in Halifax 
Mary's a ttem urn is drawn loan abstract, minimalist panning 
on the wall- Ihe woman interviewing her asks her what she 
thinks of it. referring prelenlinusly to her own interest m 
"conceptual underpinnings." We register Mary's response 
('Mine ore better'! a? funny, certainly, but not stupid: its 
n j is el e is set against the other woman's condescension and 
assy m pi ion of superiority, and Mary’s confidence in ihe 
value of her own work — a confidence that does not strike us 
as arrogant — is an important pointer lo ihe speed with 
which she develops her talent. 

3. The Lecture on Modernism, Mary accompanies her friend 
Gloria (her fcllow-assislanl in the depart mem store where she 
gets a job, and part-time an siudent) to an Art History lec- 
ture on modern paint mg (the scene where ihe phrase 'concep- 
tual underpinnings' recurs). Back in Gloria's room, she 
expresses bafflement and hostility (\ . . piclunrs you can't 
even make sense of h We need nol of course take this as 
McGilUvray'* altitude to all abstract afl (to identity with 
someone does not involve sharing all her/his opinions, and 
ihe film in no way satirizes the lecture); both Mary 's exposure 
lo modern art and her | initial) rejection of it mark an impor- 
tant stage m her critical evolution — her aniu's sense of whal 


interests her. It is at ihe end of l his scene that Gloria suggests 
I hat Mary supplement her income by ’sitting' for $12.0(1 an 
hour. 

4. The Life C fames Mary's exposure of herself as nude 
model (itself an important step in her evolution as a person) 
is accompanied by her exposure to certain concepts of figure- 
drawing that are crucial lo her artistic development. The 
teacher (a woman this time) instructs (he students to make 
quick sketches {‘gesture drawings') catching ihe body's action 
as Mary adopts different pozes. Ihe sketches are ’not sup- 
posed us Rusk like anything.’ the positive response to Mary's 
negative "pictures you can't even make sense of; ihe aim is to 
capote the "inner core/ not to produce oul lines Al home 
afterwards with her child Marie, Mary attempt her first 
aulonomous sketches, try mg lo capture [he ’inner core' of the 
liiile girl's body. (At (his point I want to digress m order to 
discuss [he film's treatment of nudity 

11 I remember correctly. Julia L.esage once remarked al a 
conference that men should he banned from photographing 
women lor at beast ten years. I hope she would allow an 
exception m the case of McGill bray. The way in which 
Jacinta Cormier is shot in the nude scene* implies a distinc- 
tion between l wo lerm* that are frequently confused: being 
looked at and being objectified. We are mviled lo took at 
Mary, as al once a beautiful woman and a person, the two 
being inseparable (she is never treated as just physically beau- 
tiful). A i no point is she objectified: wr arc always in intimate 
contact w ith her feelings, she is consistently a person mi her 
than a body. The first scene in which she appears nude is 
particularly eloquent on this poinl: we share her embarrass- 
ment and intense unease as she poses within a circle of stu- 
dents for ihe first time, even as the camera compels us to 
watch her. as if our presence were adding lo her disci unfit tire. 
This is the least pornographic of films; ihe human body is 
progressively demystified, its anatomy no longer a duly 
secret, source of sniggers and I il illation, but mature, maller- 
of-fact reality. Hence nudity in the film, instead of being an 
act of oppression, becomes a liberating experience both for 
Mary and ihe movie audience. It is important lhal Mary’s 
nudity is balanced later by full-frontal male nudity: (he young 
men participating in the avant-garde television ’happening.' 
and more especially Earl, the scene in which Mlary persuades 
him lo pose naked for her answering ihe three "life classes' 
sequences, the demystification of the body capped by l he 
demystification of the phallus. 

Crucial lo the treatment of nudily and the non-objeelilying 
look at the female body is ihe set of three life-classes sequen- 
ces. which form a progression in which similarity and diller- 
ence are marked by ihe mise-en- scene , Each consists mainly 
(though not exclusively) of a 360-degree track mg- shot 
around the studio, as Mary poses naked for the students, yet 
each offers a different perspective, ihe three taken together 
adding up to a three-dimensional description of ihe expe- 
rience of the life class. In the first. Mary is the centre of 
attention and empathy (shrinking, embarrassed, wondering if 
she should feel humiliated). I he students kepi in the back- 
ground, anonymous and undifferentiated. The second 
focuses on the students, absorbed in the work, ihe teacher 
moving around lo inspect their efforts, Mary entering the 
frame only later in the shot, the camera slopping when she is 
central (o the image, five third shot concern rates on the siu* 
dents" drawings, the various (and markedly diverse) views of 
Mary's body (or its 'inner core'): while Mary is kepi frame 
centre throughout, her body is repealed I y concealed by the 
sketches as ihe camera circles. 

5. The Kerman Aniit. Gloria lakes Mary lo a special 
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Life Classes: Mary and her grindmether. 

seminar celebrating the visit of a German sculptress, illus- 
trated by slides of her recent work; it senes of smooth bone- 
or horn-shaped abstract objects, The lecture, read in transla- 
tion by another woman as the artist presides in silence. is 
verbose and obscure, an outpouring of pretentious jargon 
delivered reverentially. Question time follows, hut the 
audience ls intimidated into total silence. At Iasi Mary tenta- 
tive^ raises a scries of simple practical questions ("What arc 
these dungs made ol? How big are they".* How does she carve 
them so perfectly' 1 ') which are ihen relayed in translation to 
the artist , the answers paraphrased by the translator ’She has 
carpenters do it . . . she doesn't paint them hersell, she has 
someone else do it. 1 f How c<ime they don't tip over?' Mary 
asks. 'She has a computer design them.' Mary is driven to the 
ultimate question: 'What does .eftrdo? 4 (The artist is becom- 
ing increasingly defensive/aggressive). 'She just ihmkb ol 
these things. 4 The sequence lakes up oiKe again the notion ol 
'conceptual undep innings /earning il to its parodic extreme: 
the totally alienated art of a sculptress who has no physical 
contact w ith her malerials. f At the same lime, it is important 
l hat l he objects are beautiful rather than grotesque of merely 
absurd, ami Mary's questions — ‘How does she Carve them 
io perfectly?* — implicitly acknowledge this. Nothing in this 
film is simple.} Although Mary is too diffident to be aggres- 
sive, the scene reminds one strongly of the Ursulu/Locrit 
confrontation towards the end of Law fence's H p**wn in tjtvr- 
ihc naivete, which can easily he made to look like stupidity 
when laced with arrogant prelenliousness. comes across as a 
healthy and fundamentally intelligent response. In relation lo 


McGillivrav, the scene is a reminder lhat. if our attention is 
being drawn to L conceplual underpin mugs/ this is not to 
negate our sense of the filmmaker's art as a iully human 
engagement, nor to invite us to neglect the film's flesh and 
muscle in favour of Us skeleton. 

b. Children's Drawing s. Exploring the country home she 
has inherited from her grandmother. Marv finds some of her 
own childhood drawing?, from before she learnt lo 'paint by 
number*/ The film docs not explicitly connect this to her 
artistic development, yet it links Mary's art to another ol the 
crucial issues, ihe sense ot the past ami its relation lo the 
future. Wc may also recall the importance of child art in the 
work of certain key modern artists (Klee, Miro r etc ). 

7,7V TehvtAion Event 1 . This sequence draws together so 
many of the concept uaL/lhemalae threads that I shall have to 
return to it. The film's ambivalent attitude to the event ilselt 
(a semi-org;tni/ed ’happening' in which the participants, male 
and female, naked, encased in cylindrical plastic curtains, 
perform songs associated with some important period of 
their lives in order to release memories and emotions in a 
stream -of-consciiiusness monologue} is epitomized in the 
presentation of The organizer, intelligent and efficient but 
bossy and inconsiderate (she also refers to women as 'girls' f 
If the c>cm is almost ridiculous, it is saved by its aim and 
function £ realized especially ih rough Man herself): the 
cathartic significance of self -discovery and sell -revelation, the 
exposure without shame ol the whole human being, of which 
the nudity is but the outward sign. Mary uses an avant-garde 
'happening' lor the expression of. simultaneously, her eom- 
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milmcnt to ihe past and her sense of ihe need for change The 
predominantly positive nature of the scene should effectively 
counlcr any suspicion that McGillivray is hostile to moder- 
nism or ex peri mental art. 

1 Drawing Earl The film's present a Mon of Earl in mans 
ways pa ml Ids that of Eddy in Layaftiesr. both are working- 
class men of limited education who develop a sensitivity and 
a kind of rough grace through their ability lo love and — 
more important — respect a woman. Ii is their ability to 
learn and adapt that makes possible the gene rosily with 
whieh ihe films treat l hem. Earl consistently recognizes 
Mary 's superiority — not in doss or education, but in intelli- 
gence, awareness and sensibility her superiority both eo him 
and to their small town environment, ihc superiority ihal 
leads Mary's female peer lo see her as a 'snob/ Mary is quite 
clear on ihe subjecl d Earl's limitations, refusing lo tie her- 
self to him in marriage., her affection tor him having its 
source in sexual pleasure. Early in the Hint, when, confronted 
with the fact of Mary's pregnancy, Earl asks her what she’s 
going tn do (adding. 1 wouldn't make much of a . she 
promptly responds wilh b l know whai I'm not going to do. 
E’m nm marrying you . . We both know what you do best. 

Earl. Thai’s why we're where we are/ Yet, while Mill al ihe 
end of the film refusing marriage (which he now warns), she 
never rcjecls Earl either, developing a certain respect for him 
because of his capacily to learn. T here are three crucial steps 
in the progress of ihe relationship, fa) Earl. bv chance, and 
thanks to his said life dish, watches Mary’s television appear- 
ance; in the course of her monologue she refers — with irony 
and affection — to his'grcal family jewels/ linking this to her 
mother's and her own pursuit of ihe family jewels/ ihe 
women’s quest for potency. It is this that provokes Earl’s 
departure for Halifax in a spiril that combines pique with 
admiration, (b) Mary persuades Earl to pose for her in the 
nude. The film's theme of ihc liberating effect of nakedness is 


thus extended lo ihe male, Earl gradually overcoming his 
extreme uneasiness at having ihe 'family jewels’ exposed to 
objective female scrutiny, (c) Earl attends Mary's an exhibi- 
tion. discovering — with initial horror but swift acceptance 
— her revelation of his nudity lo the public gaze. Jn the film's 
overall structure (b) corresponds to Mary's first engagement 
at the life classes as a nude mtide! and (c) to her naked 
television appearance. 

V. FA** An Ex htfruuw, Clearly, Mary's an exhibition, corv 
sislmg exclusively of tiude studies of Earl and delightfully* 
billed as a h Gne Man Show/ is the culmination of Ihe process 
J have traced. We are not invited lo view Mary as a H greal 
artist’ and the show is nol a particular success; the emphasis 
is on her own personal development, her realization of her 
talent combined with a 'feminist' deployment of it. ihc 
reluming of the gaze on to the naked male body, The 
sketches f gesture drawings/ as in the life class lor which 
Mary posed I are at once representational and distinctively 
"modem* (like McGillivray's film). 

O ne of ihc film's major concerns (which also happens to he 
one of mine) is the tension between the need to acknowl- 
edge a commitment to the pash lo tradition, and the 
need for radical change. One may begin a discussion of 
McGillivray's chararierisuc&lly inleiligem exploration of this 
theme wilh ihc song that runs through ihc film as a leitmotif, 
and its precise function; 

My child is my mother returning 
My mol her. my daughter, the same 
She Carnes us all in her yearning. 

Our sorrow, our peace, and our pain, 

— In itself, the song can he read as a succinct summation of 
ihc response of women to oppression throughout ihe history 
of palnarchy. Ils function in the film is somewhat more com- 
plex Mary and her mol her, Mary and her daughter, both are 
and are not The same'; she same as the victims of oppression, 
quite distinct in their responses to it, the responses lhai their 
cultural situations make possible; ihe song’s essential ism and 
resignation are powerfully countered by the progression of 
ihe film Mary 's sense of the importance of preserving a con- 
tinuity with the past is at all points accompanied by hef 
awareness of the need to break with it: indeed, it is her com- 
milment to the past ihai gives her the strength Eotake control 
and determine her own future The commit menl is of course 
highly selective; Mary identifies t through the song learnt 
from her grandmother, which she sings interchangeably in 
English add Gaelic, the "second language’ she claims m her 
employment interview) with the women's line, both the 
transgressive mother who left and [he non-transgressive 
grandmother who didn't (hut who id Is Mary , ’You should 
have Jell long ago'). The father. unable to forget (he affront 
io his male ego ('She made a fool of me, Mary, in front of 
every one’) has tried looblitcraEc ihc mother altogether, burn- 
ing her letters and all photographs of her. Despite his efforts, 
the generations all come logeiber m the scene after the 
grandmother's death when Mary and Earl explore ihe house 
she has bequeathed: Mary finds photographs tif her mother 
and grandmother, and Mane cleft behind m Halifax) is also 
present on ihe T-shirt Mary gives to Earl f You can wear u sn 
the lavern and brag lo ihe boys' |. (Ie is important that she 
chooses, lor ihe print, a photograph in which Marie appears 
lo be crying: Earl will nol be allowed (he comforting illusion 
lhaE everything's just fine.) 

This commit menl to [he women's line, the identification 
wilh oppressed women ih rough ihc centuries, is accompanied 
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(logically enough) by a firm rejection of the patriarchal 
nuclear family ami the institution of marriage ihal is its 
foundation jnd sanction (if Loyalties is equivocal on this 
issue, £i/r Class** dearly is not) Mary implicitly endorse* 
her mother's abdication (despite (he fact that (he mol her 
abandoned her a* well) and reconfirms her Independence by 
rejecting marriage to her child's biological father (a* deli- 
vered by J acini a Cormier, her No. Earl' is one of the film's 
great line*. caustic, afiectsivnate and rock-firm). It is tharac- 
leristic ol the film s iand Mary s) generosity that this rejee- 
lion of patriarchal authority doe* nol nccositalt a rejection 
uf pettplr: Lari and the lather are both prerent and acknowl- 
edged in the final scene 

McGillivray i* nol afraid to he 'politically incorrect': at 
kasi, the film does noi m any way dissociate itself from 
Mary's rejection of abortion (‘You mean, kill it f). To be 
j nil -a Kir Eton, however, is not necessarily lo be anli-chcHCC- 
Maty s response to L art's suggestion (which is in any case 
merely his insensitive way of evading responsibility without 
mcim* cn wrnci ng hiinvc 10 must be read in the context of a film 
single m i ndcdly concerned with a woman's progress toward* 
se lf-dcterm irtsi i ion. Clearly- <he reject ion of abortion is linked 
to Mary's commitment to the female line, and one could 
argue that this places an unfortunate emphasis on twhskat 
parentage. For Andrew Britton, this moment is ihc crus of a 
film which he reads as 'deeply conservative.’ I remain uncon- 
vinced that the overall significance would he importantly 
affected or improved if Man c were an adopted child 

It remains, in this exploration of The film's "conceptual 
underpinnings' that has nol, I hope, lost I ouch with its Irving 
flesh, 10 consider the I real men l of technology and the media 
It seems to me, (ike every olher aspect of ihc film, highly 
intelligent Tin telhge nce H is the word ihal comes to mind every 
time 1 think of Ijje Chssesl It is also consistent with the 
city/eountry opposition and the film's firm rejection of Can- 
adian pa se oral’ and all that goes wilh it- Mary* to retain her 
links wilh everything in the past that mailers to her, will 
return lo her grandmother's house every summer * but her 
future is in ihc dly. The film opens {after the credits) with the 
installation of Lari's satellite dish, and n is partis ih rough 
ihre l ha l the attitude is defined. The dish accrues strong* 
positive connotations; it is Lari's means to self-respect (his 
’phallus/ il you like, despite us inappropriate shape) in an 
environment that clearly docs not encourage a sense of self- 
worth It becomes ihe community's access to a wider world: 
it pick* up i he programme in which Mary participates, 
broadcasting it to both Harl and her father, forcing the latter 
lo confront the negativity and self- insulation of his own alfi- 
lude rite said my mother was a whore 1 ), initiating an entire 
new development in the former. More important, it becomes 
the individual's means of serving the community of which he 
is a member in defiance of capitalist interests and authority; 
bad is facing prosecution for using his dish lo service more 
than one house. Ihs friend ha* built a descrambler, but (he 
American channels wenl crazy/ changing their coda every 
few seconds. In ease we mistake this for C anadian nationalist 
and anti -American diatribe. Lari is made to add ihal The 
worsi is the RC’MP': it's the system and its minions that con- 
stitute the enemy. While il is never spelt out. the film s corn- 
mil men l to socialism as well as feminism seems clear enough. 

On the one hand, the dominance of the media, the capital- 
ist function oil clevis ion to fill up leisure and inhibit thought, 
is prevented firmly: the grandmother silling passively in front 
of The stories/ Llarl and his friends booling it up while 
watching sports programmes. On the other, the film never 
shows the slightest inclination to indulge in nostalgic wish- 


fulfilments of a rclum in the simple hie m a technology-free 
'natural' environment McCiillivray’s point i* clear: il is not 
technology that is ihe enemy but ihe people who control it; 
mote precisely, the socio-economic system which it is made 
to serve. 

1 shall end with a brief consideration of the film's I raining 
credit sequence*, hot firs* I want to return (at the risk of some 
repetition) to the pivotal sequence: the avant-garde television 
show. It seems to me one ol those marvellous sequences [hat 
guarantees the authenticity of works of art: the place where 
it all comes together/ w here all the disparate themes, as in a 
piece of complex contrapuntal music, are suddenly revealed 
as ihe interlocking parts of a whole. The concept is extremely 
audacious, ihe action arguably implausible and potentially 
risible; another triumph, in fact* of a ‘realism ol ihe possible' 
over a "realism of the probable.' 

All the theme* I have explored are simultaneously present, 
their essential umly made manifest so that a summation of 
the sequence can Maud also a* a summation of this article. 
Mary, naked, sing* her wing I both m Gaelic and English!, her 
monologue definitively 'places' the men in her life (father, 
lover) and defines her relationship lo them; it also establishes 
her commitment to her errant mother, the other links m the 
female line (grandmother, daughter) bang ’present’ m ihe 
song itself The celebration of continuity is contained within 
a celebration of innovation (Ihe avanl garde happening/ 
which also define* artistic creation in terms of ihe human and 
the personal, in terms of nudity ' and the refusal of shame, in 
terms of rootedness in lived experience). The show' itself is 
independent. broadcast via satellite, using advanced technol- 
ogy but outside ihe control of ideology or corporate capital- 
ism. Finally, it is important that the woman artist who organ- 
ises it is from New York, and the transmission is intended for 
New York, t he film lakes m it* stride this extreme instance of 
'cultural imperialism' il The enemy is not technohigy. it is 
also not Ihe I nited Stales, but the system that currently 
controls both (and t anada), 

The main fund ion of the opening and cloving credits 
sequences — she only anti- realist moments in the film* 
McfiiUivray's nod in the di reel ion of the avant-garde — 
seems to me lo make explicit Us sell -reflexive aspect: I have 
suggested (hat it can be read as McGilhvray s artistic tesla * 
mert. a* f geffu Afriflotfufuri can be read as Mivnguehi s. Its 
centre is the televised inter* icw wilh lacmla C ormier on her 
role a* Mary C ameron, which may derive from the actors' 
monologues in Bergman's A Passion. Aside from that, the 
obvious opposition (shopping mall complete with liquidation 
sale of television sdVyoung (female) ifiolinist playing the 
tune of MaiVs song) brings togelher a number of the film's 
concerns, in a manner at once embryonic and schematic (not 
oul of place in a credits sequence). 

Si>. finally, evaluation — though I think il is already cvi- 
denl in what I have written f or me, L&yaftirs is an fxcrilrw 
film. Ufi Class. rs a wonderful one, C ertainly it is the finest 
Canadian film t have *ecn, bul u doesn't require such a 
q u a I ifiemit hi w ith \ I ou 1 1 vaio 1 1 sir if* Itaujzhtrr of the Nik, it 
is one of my two favourite films of the Iasi five years. 

Ti* ancle is steeled to Rjiff Ha™*T bin tor whom l mighi never to* 
gone 1t> irk ftasses 

I iaugm both the kirns on wh<h I haw written on a course (Mm and Sxai 
Chanel &i San Franco Slale Orawryt-r i want iharfc my sikrients both 
(or tf%i * enttw&astic receprign ijctiese l^lms have a lantje colwHui audwiw) and 
lex the stmilattfig discussions Ihat rollowed the screenings 

Ano 1 w?nt to ihanh Andrew Britton tor hrs lolal disagreement wi th me txi 
Classes Opposition is ahvay* the best stmilanl tor i^miig one's "fea* 
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by RJ chard Uppe 
introduction 

M ontgomery Clift is often identified 
as the first popular male star lo 
display gender defined character- 
i&tics. sensitivity and vulnerability, 
which weren't previously associated 
with masculine identity. Equally signifi- 
cant, although be incorporated ihese 
characteristics into images of the hete- 
rosexual male on screen, his sexual 
orientation off screen was homosexual. 
Vei. there has been, to my knowledge, 
no serious critical assessment of Cliffs 
screen persona ami presence from either 
a fern m isi or gay culture study perspec- 
tive While I can think of no specific 
reasons why Clift should be neglected, il 
is possible* when considering his star 
image, to cilc numerous aspects of the 
image lhat might contribute lo his 
remaining a background figure when 
selecting candidates through whom to 
investigate the I hi I ly wood star system,. 
These include: I) although Clift's Him 
career is contained within the confines 
of the classical Hollywood cinema* his 
screen persona wasn*t a construction of 
the studio system; 2) as a social type. 
Cliffs star image relates to that of the 
post World War II ‘rebel’ figure which 
was used to give expression lo the con- 
temporary socia Asexual tensions and 
the Jong standing tradition of the 
'brooding* romantic — the image, as a 
result* embodies a degree of ambiguity 
which is evidenced in there being, 
arguably, no single role/film that fully 
crystallizes his image: 3) Clift was iden- 
tified a.s both a star and as an actor’s 
actor. (His performance style reflects, 
like l he films he is predominantly asso- 
ciated with, the immediate post World 
War II realist 1 aesthetic); 4) essentially* 
Clift avoided genre films and gravitated 
toward the social drama him, work mg 
with such well-intentioned, liberal- 
minded directors a* Fred Zinnemann, 
George Stevens and Edward Dmytryk. 
While their films capably employ Cliffs 
persona, these directors are primarily 
interested in the interaction between an 
archetypal figure and the prevailing 
social system. Thai Clift embodies a 
’sensitive" heterosexual male is the 
extent to which he is used — the poten- 
tially subversive aspects of what he 
offered, i.e, bi-sexuality, is ignored, the 
films of these directors giving the 
impression that there is no possible 
alternative to the social and sexual regu- 
lations of the dominant ideology. In cer- 
tain films, e g. Thf Search, A Place m the 


Sut r. From Here to Ftemity, the Cltfl 
characterization seems to offer almost 
contradictory personas: be is portraying 
the personification of the "average* 
young ad u 1 1 male bul simultaneously he 
is* and Cliffs presence encourages the 
reading* dccidcly "different.' 

After his 1 9 NS automobile accident* 
there was a tendency to associate the 
image of Clift increasingly with vulner- 
ability. with neurotic behaviour and 
physical deterioration. In popular 
memory* co-existing with an image of 
Clift as sens i live and physically beauti- 
ful, there is another image which is 
highly disturbing — it is an image of a 
prematurely aged, troubled and even 
pathetic man. In regard to Ilia dark 
image, n is worth noting lhat he 
appears, in the late stage of his career, m 
heterosexual films with Marilyn Mon- 
roe iThe Misfits) and Judy Garland 
i Judgment af Nuremberg). Like Clift, 
these two female Mars also have an 
unsettling side lo their images but there 
is a crucial difference the aufa of 
tragedy surrounding Monroe and Gar- 
land entails their being victims of an 
exploitive industry and sexist society. In 
particular, with Monroe* these elements 
have been relevant to her becoming 
both a cultural icon and an emblematic 
figure of female sexuality dying before 
she lost her youth, beauty and sex 
appeal; but. in contrast, the Clift 
tragedy still is attributed lo an accident 
which altered his physical appearance, 
After his death. Clift's sexual orienta- 
tion became public knowledge but there 
remains a withholding of a full recogni- 
tion that his tragedy involves the degra- 
dation and mental anguish he expe- 
rienced as a gay person living and 
working in a homophobic mvicty. 

Clift's film career begins in the late 
"4lh and ends w ith his death in the mid 
’Mb. During this time* American society 
experienced the transitions of the post 
World War H environ mem, moved into 
the reactionism of the ’i(h and was on 
the brink of confronting the hippwvA 
counter culture and the rise of the 
Black, feminist and gay movements. 
Clift became a star during a conserva- 
tive period in winch the ‘norms* of mas- 
culinity held sway despite a recognition 
in the late ‘4fk shat World War II and 
its aftermath had affected thinking 
about gender role concepts, As to mas- 
culine identity, there was an awareness 
that men could be capable of the more 
delicate emotional response as a film 
like 77ie Search indicates. On the other 
hand, although a slight broadening of 
the definition nf masculinity was 
accepted* the traditional expectations of 


what constitutes a ’real' man were main- 
tained- In his films, Clift ii masculine 
— he embodies traits which are stxie- 
tally perceived as being expressions of a 
masculine strength: with few exceptions* 
Clift's roles present him as having prin- 
ciples* courage and determination. 
(According to Robert La Guardia. 
Monty. A Biography of Montgomery 
Clift, 1977. Clift feared that he might 
betray himself on screen projecting a 
levs than masculine identity; living in a 
period when homosexuality was consi- 
dered a sickness, he was greatly troubled 
by his sexual preference), But what is 
striking about Clift's masculine image, 
in addition to the feminine characteris- 
tics, is that he doesn’t display negative 
masculine strength — the Chfi persona 
isn't authoritarian* aggressive, brutish 
He produces, in effect, what could be 
labelled a positive masculinity. (La 
Guardia mentions Clift’s intervention in 
shaping his own dialogue and character 
development in a number of films e.g, 
The Search* From Here to Ii remit). B W 
River). It is an image which doesn't 
negate gender as a concept bul such a 
notion, it seems to mc,*sifl necessarily a 
desirable aim; rather, gender needs to be 
seen as a social construct and not bio- 
logical in origin. 

In (he section below, I want to briefly 
comment on bow the Clifl persona is 
presented and used at various stages in 
his career. I have organized the discus- 
sion around headings which I think 
provide a means to address key issues 
concerning his star image and, in par- 
lieu tar* its relation to the deploy nirnt ui 
gender roles in several of his more 
important films. The following is 
intended simply as a basis from which a 
reading of bis persona could be 
developed. 

Tho Westerns 

C lift appeared in two Westerns, Red 
River and The Mi\ fits and the films 
are positioned at almost opposite 
poles of his career; Red River was his 
first film I a It hough its release was held 
up and Cliffs ‘“official** screen debut is 
in The Search) and The Misfits is one of 
his East films. Nevertheless, these films 
are* for various reasons* fascinating 
companion pieces. Red River , Howard 
Hawks* first Western* is highly uncon- 
ventional iri that u undermines certain 
expectations of the genre: for instance, 
the film sets up a classical showdown 
and l hen resolves the con flic I through a 
womans intervention which is in ilia ted 
by her firing a gun. John Huston's {and 
Anhui Miller's! The Afisfiis functions. 
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in part, as a critical meditation nr ihe 
genre and, in part. as a lament — <hc 
WW. in ns symbolic sense, no haiger 
cxisis and with it* demise ihe mainline 
male image had been jeopard i/fd- In 
eac h film, the Cl ill persona iscomrusled 
lo that of a mak *lar. John Wayne and 
Clark Gable respectively. who*c per- 
sona repre*eois masculinity in il* most 
imditional Fom- 
in a way. it is difficult to ihmk of Red 
River as a Clift film’ it is very much a 
Hawks lllm and Li is also a Wayne film 
fully employing his presence and 
extending the persona beyond that ni 
ihe uncomplicated hero figure Still, 
Clift is ihe film's moral cenirc and he is 
used lo mount a critique of Wayne who 
increasingly is revealed to be a mom 
sirous patriarch. Hawks donn't make 
Wayne a villain hul he comes elm* lo 
doing so: during the course of a cattle 
drive, Wayne becomes villainous 
because he abuses his position of power, 
turning into an image of masculine 
dominance run amok In contrast. C lift,, 
who is equally committed to ihe cattle 
drive, lakes a reflective, pragma! ic 
approach and treat* the men in a 
humane fashion Whereas Wayne used 
physical violence to intimidate, punish 
and resolve conflict. Chit ret uses it as a 
means to define himsclli even when he 
finally imposes his will. Also, unlike 
Wayne. Clift admits to being fallible 
and can openly acknowledge his lean to 
a woman Wuh Red River. Hawks and 
Oil l construct a hero figure that is very 
much ihe antithesis of whal the genre's 
conventions dictate 

In the film's climactic showdown, 
Wayne force* Clift into a list fight and 
gives him a beating before Hru i titer - 
feres. Red River » ihe firsl in a series of 
Clift films, i.e. , Fmnt Here u> Eternity. 
The Thun* /.nwi. Wiki Rmr . in which 
he undergoes a physical heating^ s) and 
endures abuse ot various sorts In most 
instance*. Clift is subjected to Nsdily 
pain because he hasdelied a masculiniM 
authority figure, although in The Yoimf? 
i,H wj* he receives the bea lings because 
he's a Jew. In Ihe Heines J. f Confess > 
indiseretitH t f d tin A mem an K iff and 
t.onrivheam. the Clift character isn't 
physically violated hul in these films he 
becomes involved in situations which 
produce an intense emotional anguish. / 
C*mfest and to a !rv*er ex lent. From 
Here to Eternity present Clift as a 
Christ-like martyr figure hul, in any 
case, his persona shows a compulsion io 
experience suffering The masochistic 
impulses Clift repeatedly displays give 
the image a neurone dimension, making 
his persona more complex and. in a 


sense, undercutting an idealized hero- 
figure image, h also works to intensity 
the identification with the ■feminine, 1 
women having been traditionally a\s*n 
cialed with victimization and 
masochism. 

Marlon Brando and, in particular, 
Jamc* Dean. the two fc 5ih male star* 
most aligned to ClifL have personas ihat 
contain a similarly strong masochistic 
lencknev. In his inlimluctwvn to }f* m ov m 
enh Roittei tdm Stan and StKten\ 
mb. Richard Dyer suggest* that the 
popularization of psychoanalyst* in the 
40* and ftb helped to contribute to the 
devclopmenl of Ihe male siar who. in 
profiting Ins inner reality’ as a person, 
revealed a neurotic identity informed by 
“ + . . . Ocdipal, py*c hose xual . paranoid 
or other crypto-psychoanalytical mfiec- 

ij am . . . +b tp l }}. Wilh Clift and Dean* 
w h o said to have had strong homo- 
sexual leanings, line masochistic desires 
may have an inornate connection To a 
socictally induced guilt about iheir 
deviant sexuality, 

]l it seems somewhat inappropriate 
ihai Clift, given his physical appearance 
and presligious theatrical background, 
should be playing a Western hero, there 
» a ceriam finingness lo his career 
beginning wilha Hawks lihn. Like most 
Hawks films, Red River ts very playful 
about sex-gender issues. The film, as 
numerous critics have remarked r has a 
strikingly direct homoeroiic sequence — 
Clift and John Ireland, a young cowboy 
who loin* the cattle drive, admiringly 
ga/e at each other's guns and lovingly 


agree lo a shooting contest to see who 
has the greater prowess Although the 
Clift-1 rel and relationship isn't deve- 
loped. ihe film also gives she Clitt- 
Waync relationship a hoirKisciual sub- 
lext. In the film's concluding sequence. 
Joanne Dru. who is introduced laic in 
the film, lectures Clift and Wayne on 
how much l bey love each other and ear- 
lier. Wayne, when realizing lhal Dru is 
hit love with Clift, offers her money to 
have li child wiih him, Ostensibly, 
Wayne wants a legal heir hut ihe oiler 
suggests that Dru's body will provide 
access through which be can indirectly 
express both his anger and love of Clift 
who ban abandoned him. W hile Dru i* 
a Hawksun woman i.e., independent . 
assertive, determined* f’lill doesn I 
respond to her in the typical Hawks 
hero fashion- Although ihe initial meet- 
ing, in which their mutual attraction is 
tempered by Chfl*s antagonism, is 
familiar from previous Hawks films, 
there i* no follow up of the skillish sex- 
gender tension Hawks imbue* his hete- 
rosexual couple* wufci. Instead, Dry's 
approach to Clift is tender! in I heir 
major love scene, she conveys her sexual 
desire through stroking ami kissing his 
face while he i* in a supine position. 
And in ihe hole! room scene, in which 
she tells him lhal Wayne wants a show- 
down l be following morning. Clift's 
physical response to her presence sug- 
gests a combination of sexual ami emo- 
tional hunger. 

It is characteristic of Hawks ihai, in 
Red River, ihe masochistic side of the 



M Him with Jotin Wayni in his first film. 
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Clift persona, although already prevent, 
is left undeveloped litre Clift is a 
young adult male wfto represents a 
healthy alternative to I he aging Wayne 
who is attempting to live by and impost 
on other* a primitive masculinist moral 
code EhaE might have bad a place in the 
old West but is no longer viable as 
society moves toward I he twentieth cen- 
tury. In The Misfits, Gable's position is 
not lot ally dissimilar lo that of Wayne's 
in the Hawks Him _ but in Huston's film 
it is Marilyn Monroe as a life force who 
comes neafesi to being a figure of pro- 
gressive social change w hile Clift is used 
to depict a kind of stun led masculmty 
which the film juxtaposes in Gable's lull 
blown version. The Misfits is a very 
ambitious, quasi-allegoncal film that 
wants to make a commentary on 
numerous aspects of contemporary 
American society and, m particular the 
strained relations between the sexes. In 
the film's concept ion i Gable and Mon- 
roe are used, respectively, as mainline 
and feminine principles — essentially, if 


the two are going lo have a future 
together. Gable has to learn, in addi- 
tion to tempering his macho identity, to 
respect Monroe’s values and Monroe 
must acknowledge that lifts, pain and 
cruelty are a fundamental part of 
human existence. On the one hand, the 
film uses Monroe to criticise Gables 
masculmisi ethic but, on the other, it 
claims that beneath lus rugged surface 
image Gable is vulnerable: lor instance, 
he gets drunk and emotionally Ealls 
apart because his grown daughter 
quickly abandons him after E heir chance 
meeting on a Reno street. Also, if Gable 
i* capable of insensitivity to certain liv- 
ing things Monroe, in turn, i* insensitive 
to Gable’s fear that he has lost his integ- 
rity and can no longer respect himself. 
Gable used to be a cowboy — a profes- 
sion that once symbolized a man's man- 
liness. At the film’s conclusion. Gable 
concedes that the cowboy has become 
an anachronism but he maintains his 
masculinity /respect by bunting down 
the mustangs, which take on symbolic 


weight for both the Gable and Monroe 
characters, wrestling the stallion to the 
ground and then Letting it go because 
he's rfeckled to do so. 

The anguished salvaging of Gable's 
masculinity is abeEted by Eli Wallach 
who, as his friend, also has a masculinisl 
sensibility: and. like Gable, Wallach is 
both highly at cracked lo Monroe's sex- 
ual presence and perceives that she is 
more than just a 'blonde.' But. when 
Wallach realizes he isn't making time 
with her, he reveals himself l« be a mis- 
ogynist which contributes to G able’s 
eventual rejection of bis friendship. In 
contrast lo Gable and Wallach. Clift 
doesn't project a strong physical attrac- 
tion to Monroe; instead, in The Misfits, 
Clift is a no longer youthful adult male 
who is unable to revolve bis Oedipal 
conflict While the film presents Clift as 
heterosexual, the implication l* that he 
hasn‘i developed a mature male sexual 
identity. In becoming a bronco rider. 
Clift has attempted to gain a manly 
image but the result has been a maw- 
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chistic cwrcisf. {The Mtsfitt somewhat 
grotesquely capitalizes on Clift's under* 
going phsyical abuse and pain which is 
iin aspect of both his unhand off-screen 
identity In The film. Cliffs progressively 
battered, bruised and bandaged body is 
a source of comic relief. Also,, arguably 
the Gable, Monroe and Wallach charac- 
ters arc as 'neurotic' as Clifi although 
She film doesn't acknowledge iht* These 
characters are prevented as ‘misfits 
because they don l accept contemporary 
'norms'}- in the film's terms, sup- 
posedly* as Clift isn't a 'real' man he 
doesn't understand why Monroe is 
threatening but, significantly, the inti- 
mate scenes between Clift ami Monroe 
contain the film's most positive 
moments. In ibeir scenes together, Clift 
ami Monroe neither relinquish or privi- 
lege their respective gender identities 
and what develops is the freedom to 
communicate and empathize.- And, it is 
Clift who* as both an indication of this 
commitment to Monroe's identity and 
his own discomfort with the underlying 
brutality of the endeavour, releases the 
mustangs knowing that Gable and 
Wallach see I he hunt as elemental to 
their identities. In TV Misfits there is 
considerable confusion about (hcterol 
sexual desire and gender issues, to an 
extent, it is to the film's credit that it 
incorporates Clift's persona and pres* 
enec hut unfortunate that There is a rel- 
usal to fully acknowledge his impor- 
tance to it* gender concerns. 

Military Rime 

Q f his 17 films, four deal with 
military life and have Clift playing a 
_ soldier: 7V Search, The Big Lift , 
From Here to Eternity and TV Young 
Lions. In The Starch, which is set in 
post -World War 11 Berlin. Clift is cart 
as an Army engineer who befriends a 
young Czechoslovakian boy (Ivan 
iandl) and tries to help him find hi* 
mother from whom he was separated 
several years earlier; at the same lime, 
Jamil's mother continues to search for 
her son despite being told that the 
attempt is futile and the film concludes 
with l he reunion of the two. The film's 
project is to attest to the indestructible 
nature of a mother-child bund and TV 
Search is very committed to the notion 
of a woman's maternal instinct- While 
the film makes a conventional statement 
about the femak/femininc sex-gender, 
ti also contains, because of Clift's partic- 
ipation, a much more complex preventa- 
tion of masculine identity. From the 
outset, Clift expresses a maternal 
response to the boy. This is shown in. 


Clift's initial reaction* — he offers Jandl 
food and then takes the boy to hi* living 
quarters and. later, buys him clothing. 
And. in the scene irt which he tries to 
teach Jandl English *o that they can bel- 
ter communicate, Clift conducts the les- 
son in a non-dogma tic manner. I he 
scene also conveys the ktnd of friend- 
ship Clift is offer ing the boy — he is 
constructing a bond in which ibe adult- 
child division ceases to be a barrier. In 
doing so. he produces the basis lor a 
deeper emotional rapport which is what 
develops as Clift becomes increasingly 
aware of JundTs complex feelings In 
turn, Clift, although continuing to offer 
i he boy his supportive strength, tacitly 
reveals, when be tries to comfort Jandl 
who. at Last, has confronted the proba- 
bility of his mother’s death, his own del- 
icate emotional responses and needs As 
embodied, the relationship between 
Clift and Jandl defies the film's simplis- 
tic assertions regarding sex-gender roles: 
and, not surprisingly, the film abandons 
Clift when the reunion become* 
eminent, 

ZinnemaniTs The Search is heavily 
influenced by the Italian ncu-realisi 
movement: in addition to being shot on 
location, the film is intended to give the 
impression of a spontaneous recording 
of events. Clift, who is introduced about 
thirty minutes into the film is *uppi>sed 
to be a "typical* gum-chewing American 
Gt — there is no suggestion i ha l Cl ill’s 
deeply personal reactions to the boy are 
other than ordinary. The film's subject 
matter and the material centred on 
Jandl'* mother is sentimental but Clift's 
scenes aren't: in part, this occurs 
because he allows himself to be vulner- 
able — Jandl gradually becomes a per- 
sion to whom he wants to give his afiec- 
tion and commitment- And. ad 
itionaUy. Clift counterpoints the film’s 
dramatic situation through an occa- 
sional low -keyed humourous reply In 
Bed Ri w, Clift is an inlenwr, controlled 
presence because Hawk* restrict*. his 
bodily movements and makes hint the 
least verbal of the film’s major charac- 
ters: in The Starch, Clift communicate* 
an underlying intense, emotionally 
nuanted identity through his responsive 
eyes and mobile facial expressions 
If there is a single film that Clifi is 
identified with it may be From Herr to 
Eternity. The film, which is also directed 
by Zinnemann, provides him with a mle 
that fully employs hi* persona and pres- 
ence — almost to the point of doing so 
in a self-conscious manner. As in The 
Search, he is playing an ordinary guy 
hut. in this film, Clift's qualities consist- 
ently imply the extraordinary; his integ- 


rity and determination are rock- Like and 
his sensitivity is acute The latter is given 
its fullest expression in the close-up shot 
of Clift's face streaming with tears a* be 
blows taps alter Frank Sinatra * death 
which was the result of the brutal beat- 
ing* he endured in the stockade But 
what is more interesting than the film’s 
direct usage of the feminine in Clift’s 
persona, is that in From Herr to Eternity 
hi* deepest emotional commitments are 
to other men — the buxer friend he 
blinded accidentally, and Sinatra, who 
cultivates hi* Iriendship and unguard- 
edly provides Clift with affection and 
support Although this was already a 
factor in Bed River , Emm Here to Eter- 
nity arguably comes closer than any of 
Clift'* other films to asserting that his 
persona involves a potential to find its 
greatest gratification through homosex- 
ual relations On the other hand, From 
Here to Eternity is committed to main- 
taining, through the failures of iheC lift- 
Donna Reed and Burl lancaster- 
li>eborab Kerr relationships, that there 
is an insurmountable division between 
the sexes — a division which is bused on 
notions of gender roles i.c. h women 
don't understand why a man has to act 
on his beliefs or honour. The film also 
makes the bogus claim that the military 
define* what masculinity, in the final 
accounting, is about. 

Women 

. ^ the Clift persona doesn't mcor- 
fl poralc the contention that mascufin- 
■ •ily entails a male’s domination over 
another human being, his relations with 
women tend to be non-constricting, 
compassionate and supportive of the 
woman** need* and desires. There are a 
number of films, eg,, if rtf River „ A Place 
in the .Sun. from Herr to Eternity , in 
which the woman Clift is involved with 
gives full expression to her assertiveness 
and determination and does so without 
endangering the relationship. Also, in 
hi* films, women eon be both sexual and 
maternal — in A Place in the Son, Eliza~ 
beth Taylor doesn't forfeit her sexuality 
by offering Clift her protective care; 
and. Taylor’s interaction with Clift 
lead* to her developing, as doc* Donna 
Reed in From Herr to Eternity, a greater 
sensitivity to her own emotion* and feel- 
ing I Although Clift's relationship with 
Shelley W inter* is initialed out of a 
mutual loneliness, he eventually exploits 
her sexual attraction to him to satisfy 
his physical drive*. In 7Tir Heiress* 
which is the single instance of Clift play- 
ing a negative character, hi* seduction 
of Olivia dc Havilland is simply 
exploitation) 
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ILiia Ka^nS WtM finer is [he film 
whi^h bexi exempli lies Cliffs rapport 
with a strong but sensitive and vulnera- 
ble woman who, in fad, is the remale 
counterpart 10 his image In the film, 
Clift portrays a government admirmlra- 
lor who is supposed to convince Jo Van 
Fleet, an elderly nta inarch* lhal she 
musl abandon her island property 
which will he flooded when the Tennes- 
see Valley Am horny project is put into 
operation; while on [he island, Cl ill 
mct't'i l ee Remick, a widowed grand- 
daughicr of Van Fleet's who has two 
children and is aboul to remarry for 
security reasons In I heir flrsi mceling, 
Clift is open to Remick h s directness and 
honest \ — on her part,. Rrmick senses 
that he genuinely is interested in her and 
feels free in lalk to him about hcrambi- 
valem feelings concerning ihe marriage 
Chit’s responses make it clearly evident 
[hat he well understands and identifies 
wish the loneliness and sexual longing 
she feels and needs to placate. In subse- 
quent scenes. Clift acknowledges these 


feelings in himselE and the sexual allrac- 
liofl they hold for each other, all hough 
he has doubts about making a perman- 
ent commitment. Rtmick is fully aware 
nf this and she, too* recognizes the 
unlikely probability of their having a 
lulu re together, hut ultima Ecly it is Rcm- 
ick who reacts with the decisiveness ihal 
inspires Clift to propw marriage to 
her. ( Paralleling Cliffs involvement 
with Rcrmck, he develops an admiration 
for Van I leel because of her resolve, 
strength and mnalc dignity). Stgmri' 
can tty, Clift's hesitancy doesn't make 
him appear lo be a weak man; rather, it 
suggcslx lhal he js a person who admits 
to contradiclory impulses ami recog- 
nizes his limitations. In contrast Rem- 
Lck's suitor, presented as a convention- 
ally decent hut unimaginative paternal 
figure, embodies the societal norms of 
which ClilVs presence provides an 
implicit critique. 

H r ifJ River is the last film m winch 
Clift plays whai could be called a 
romantic hem ligurc Considcnng his 


role and the film's subject mailer. Chit's 
persona and presence make lor a highly 
unconventional hero. Consistently. Clift 
openly admits to his uncertainly and 
need of help — he asks various 
members of the (own, the secretary in 
his office, the mayor, how they would 
go about get t mg Van Meet oil her prop- 
erty; and when forced into a list light 
with the film's rac ist villain who objects 
lo Clift paying Blacks the same wages a 
white person gels. Cl ill doesn't even 
know how to defend himself. Rul, 
again, the image becomes jarring only if 
masculinity is equaled with authorita- 
tive ness and the all-powerful- Those 
critics who complain that Clift appears 
neurotic m the film may be umnlcnlion- 
ally exposing Ihdr belief lhal lo be mas- 
culine is to be aggressive. 

Conclusion 

I n his biography, I a Guardia says lhal 
Clift's presence was mllucnuat in 
shaping ihe concept of ihe Hollywood 
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The early '60s: Clift and Monroe it a public function. 


iii-iik' >l.i r ol ilk Hike hi I toll in.irs, 

Huhoil IVNlln, J;ki NiJh^hi .llKl A\ 
IVieih, he mi^l>Iv .iff ilk spiritual 
hen* of C. Hil e % cnntn hill ion to ihe 
cinema W hile these avlor* diaic with 
l lilt .in iiilcn&iiv and cniiUiofiuHy lvmii- 
pk v proeuce .nnt often cruel ilutrailcr* 
who t’li. 1 lift' Lin - nivtittii ion; doed aid hor- 
ny. shi'ii brand ot inii^-nliTk' nkimiv r* 
nl a nn it l' tfudiliniiid nature. Ol ihese 
>litr>. r.kniLk emue* I Ik 1 I tea r es. I In pro- 
levlmg .1 sensibility 1l1.1i tnk'gMlc* ma*- 
f 11**01" and I a' 111 1 iiirii' iharavlcn>ktc* 
all Iil»li_u|i lit 1 <v when compared In CTltt. 
cuiiiiniisahoiii l he tlegrcv lo ulmh he h 
w 1 Hi ng 10 express In* mriHUivitv Ahi, 
Uoile oS ||k*V ill'll er* ill ihcir film* are 
parlktilarly sticecsxhd hi pi inf living K ( 
Mrcrng cnniiiiunicaEiiui w ith utmitn. 
Iliey lend In inhabit ,1 nun's world and 
rv-mlDM L 1 1 Ihl' division nt sIk' sexcv 
I lull hum. iVNim. Nicholson .11 id 
Pacnio were hnirot the nitM distinctive 
nu It >lai* ol die B 7 lk and p.im.illy ai 
husl innlnhi Hint in 4 broadening ol eIil- 
ixmci-pl of liliiuc THiiHitliiv identity 
images In contrail. ik L Wh have pn>- 
duvet! a ennk\ ahiiosE carloon-likc, 
image nl I he masctihtic. with ihe macho 
and *priilii!tw~ presence o| siars like 
Silvester Sullone afhJ Clitic k Norris, 
“hn, when expressing emotHmv, ik> m> 
tin a child- like lew! Mure rcvenlly, 
i here ha* been the liltitk phenomenon 
4 I he hkdnh male wlio lueralli 
tn a -juvenile identity in order in display 


hi* vitVnerahility. Between these 
extremes, (he ^ 0 > male star* e g.. Kevin 
( osLiwt. IX L nni> Qua id. Tnm (“niivt, 
niler hnyishifera In stiggcsi that their 
masculine identity has a sensitive streak 
In com rush t’lih never r evened 10 the 
hnudi In convey hi* cirmimrul range. 

Il ha* been .1 1 Eivi ist twe nty-tl w year* 
^1 nee tlili died and during 1I11* lime nn 


male >lar ha* managed tu accomplish 
what be did. That Clift was able in 
express a pR>g revive masculine identity 
in a pern d n| cxlrvmdy rigid gender 
identity role* 1* the more re mar table, 
C'lil I not only deserve* rccogminm lor 
In* bravery hsU also tor I he challenge lie 
offered 10 the future generations of male 
stars. 
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Imagining 
Mr. Average 



by John McCullough 


Throughout tlu* ’40s and ’rSOs the image of Gene Kelly represented what 
can hi* seen as a remarkable locus of the concerns and the contradictions 
inherent in the maturation of American patriarchal hegemony. Of course, 
the *4fts were characterised by America's involvement in the war hut they 
also served as a link, keeping in mind the historical development of l l hh 
and 20th century Western patriarchy, lielween the escalation and promi- 
nence in the ami early '30s of women's righls issues and the entirely 
reactionary, family- and male-identified period of the \SOs. The period of 
heightened feminist activity had been subsumed, during the depression, in 
efforts to resum-cl the capitalist status quo and while the erosion of male 
security is the featured knowledge of the years directly preceding the war 
(the forgotten Man syndrome) the continuation uf pre-depression social 
si ratification systems maintained a situation which ensured strengthened 
patriarchal dominance. Wr may think of the NRA or the TV A (or even, 
hless his initials, FDR) when we think ol dust how I America, and their 

Killy is dancar-lurnad-tirmhaml (Symcw Stock] 
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ostensible goal of aiding (he poor, but elms invariably (tans- 
liited into rc-establ ishing ihc rich. If (he economic depression 
damaged the elite* certainly the poor were reduced lo the 
most tenuous of existence* and highly susceptible lo i he abu- 
sive and reactionary policies featured in the ‘50s' perfection' 
of cornu memm 

Thai I his development was entirely dependent upon the 
subjugation of women (while packaged and »ld as freedom, 
of courses clearly had consequences as lo the image of 
women and their social participation. Ultimately, ihc ‘40s 
war cllort became inextricably linked to ihc orchestral ion of 
numerous social policies of repression and entrenchment 
which secured Woman, women and the feminine as margi- 
nal, as negation, as the unspoken in a mate-dominated world. 
Despiic widespread performance in industry during the war, 
women were directed back lo ‘women** jobs" in industry and 
the domes! ic sphere during the ‘50s ] : war-time technology 
was mark eied ( ui unc of the most significant periods of 
American consumer is t dev clopmen 1) towards lhal domestic 
sphere; the traditional family unit was promoted as essential; 
and the stability of this family unit was believed to be realised 
in the triangular schematic of puritan morality, full employ- 
ment for fathers and the creation of a loving home for child- 
ren by mothers. Ultimately ihis reads as a manifesto for the 
proliferation and maintenance of separate sphere society 
featuring unquestioned male authority and pervasive oppres- 
sion of women. 

Gene Kelly, as a 40s and "50s pop image, is necessarily 
pari of — in fact, a mediator in — this history and. as I 
intend to point out, the image embodies at one time or 
another the various malt stereotypes characteristic of the 
period. While the ’neurotic* (popularized in the film noir, for 
instance} is present early, this passes through a Svengali/ 
father phase to an eventual satisfaction with the notion of 
Kelly as fixed and unchallenged — the icon. Clearly, this 
trajectory outlines the basic re-msiatement of patriarchal 
social ’ law Yhchav tour operating in the period and suggests 
l hat the image was om plastically dogmatic and not complex 
enough to embody the inherent contradictions and conllicts 
of the period: a prescript ivc image as opposed to a descrip- 
tive/ reactive one resonant with the tensions as well as the 
trajectory of its surroundings. I suggest, though, that works 
such as Ihe fWittr and the other dims with Minnelli, and the 
anomalous | in terms of genre or auteur considerations) Mar- 
jorie %fornmg.Mar. present situations and character!/. it ions 
which are riddled with the difficulties of the specific historical 
period. Fvcn the assumption of icon status suggests that ihe 
image has finally become Too disturbed hy its inability to 
avoid the contradict urns inherent in iU existence. 

Before studying the star image oi Gene Kelly there are two 
points which I think should he considered as context, 
Initially, despile a large proportion of dramatic roles in his 
career, Kelly is regarded as a ‘song anil dunce- man" and, as 
such, a perception of him as a star image requires a consider- 
ation of the musical genre, Specifically. Kelly was connected 
lo significant transformations nf the genre's lorm during the 
‘-UK and ‘50s. noiahly the maturation of ihc integrated musi- 
cal/ A i its core, the musical is concerned with celebrating 
romantic love. The integrated form, as a classical develop- 
ment in ihe genre, focuses on this concern via its heightened 
valuation of ihc ‘number,’ in cfTcct the creation of spectacle. 
In the integrated musical, romantic love and spectacle are 
symbiotic: finding love is the justification for spectacle and 
the ■spectacle is the physical manifestation of what is per- 
ceived lo he the feeling of love, The outcome of this relation- 
ship approaches an effect of stasis whereby the anticipated 


purity of romantic love is fixed as something eternal and yet 
ephemeral — only those in true love, and only those who 
participate in the rites of spectacle, are allowed access lo it. 

Thus, whereas- genres such as the western and the screwball 
comedy (both particularly popular al ihe (ime the integrated 
musical made ils appearance in the late '3fh and early ‘40s | 
generally work towards installing the romantic heterosexual 
couple as the essential basis for Western ideology (and, 
hence, such concomitant extensions as the ‘happily married 
couple,* the family, consumerism and patriarchal authority), 
the integrated musical, with its linkage of romantic love lo 
spectacle. lends to perceive marriage and family as a bour- 
geois defilement of such love. Thai is, even those westerns 
and screwballs critical of America — Ihow which sec the 
American Dream as a hellish nightmare — arc nonetheless 
involved in projects which situate marriage as narrative con- 
clusion. dearly this seeming contradiction suggests the loom- 
ing presence of the morality-code, but what is fascinating 
about the integrated musical is its insistence on fixing ihe 
moment of "love* (not specifically marriage! as the plot's 
climax. Even the integrated musical's predecessor, the back- 
stage musical, can be seen as defile merit of romantic love as 
narrative closure is dependent upon business com plica turns 
being solved wherein the show can go on — and the show 
was always as important as love and often took precedence. 
The Gold Diggers senes is dearly an example of this tendency 
as Ruby Keeler and Dick Powell's romances are usually over- 
shadowed by the show finale while their own trajectory is 
always towards marriage. By way of contrast, the integrated 
musical promoted the impulse of romantic love as its primary 
concern and, thus, became the target of criticism which 
attacked its inherent artifice and promotion of the fantastic. 

Fred Astaire is the archetypal male star of the integrated 
musical, at least up 10 the mid-JOs. As Robin Wood has 
slated, 1 the Astaire image is crucial sn several respects to the 
relative subversive ne&s (as read against-the-grain) of the inte- 
grated musical. The most interesting of these for this discus- 
sion is that Astaire's characters' single marital status (and 
that of his partner) was the key to sustaining the possibility of 
romanlic love. Any perception that ihe couple were bound by 
marriage (as in The Story Of Vernon And Irene Castle) com- 
promised romance to institution (undermining the fantasy of 
stasis) and suggested that romantic love was dimply the first 
step into a distaste! ully ordmun and mediocre existence. 
Significantly, this undermining, as in (he story of the Castles 
and later The Barkleys of Broadway, often translated into 
commercial failure. 

Another aspect of Astaire’s films which distanced the nar- 
ratives from daily concerns (and thus fostered the ‘be lies abil- 
ity" of romantic love) was the introduction of aristocratic 
iconography. That is, as the integrated musical was con- 
ceived. its iconography became less and less associated with 
that of the backstage musical as ihe spectacle of romantic 
love could lake place any w here — but much more easily if 
perceived wnhin an aristocratic environment. The icono- 
graphy which a rove from this sty te of musical, then, was that 
of formal wear (top hat and tails, white gloves and cane I or, if 
in the role of a performer, high quality sports coats and 
trousers topped with a panama. TV Hand W agon, from ils 
title cards to narrative, is shot through with this type of 
iconographic reference. The elfeet is similar, in fact, to that 
which i* realized in a film like Bringing l'p Baby which, 
because of the freedom accorded the narrative by placement 
w ithin an aristocratic setting, can present lifestyle alternatives 
which would be untenable in the contexi of other class envir- 
onments. (As well, there is the perception, often used to 
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'explain' ihe phenomenon, ihat Depression audiences fell at 
ease with stories of l he upper-class while attemptinji to ignore 
their own bitter realities.) 

Throughout all Astaire's film* formal" dress is a given 
{except in his debut l^dy with Join Crawford, 

wherein Astaire can he seen bare- legged or episodic presenta 
lions such as the T.mwhousc Blues* number from ZeigfeM 
Follies in which he is poor and oriental — interesting to ihe 
degree that il suggests a sense of really how inflexible Kelly* s 
image wan). Twenly-fivc years after the mtroductkrt of the 
aristocratic Astaire image in Flying Dawn To Rio at remains 
intact in films like Poddy Long Lefts* where Astaire is 
ascribed a class role (industrialist I which asserts formal dress 
codes, /’idflflv Face which situates AM si re as an American 
high fashion phoc ogjup h er in Paris whose dress is debonair 
and elegant and Silk Stockings in which Astaire's role as an 
American theatrical producer {again, in Piris) determines his 
elegance and fashion-sense (which, of course, is thematically 
significant in the process of corrupting Communist 
Ninotchkak Though discussing Astaire's clothes as anslo- 
cralic, I want to clarify that I hi* does not necessarily mean 
that his character is always tor ever) an aristocrat hm that the 
attempt is being made to experience and appropriate the 
privilege of that class designation- A telling scene occur* in 
You Were Never Lovelier when Astaire {an unemployed 
hoofer) courts aristocrat Rita Hayworth as a knight in shin- 
mg armour and. when that fails, crawls from the armour 
dressed m tails. 

Kelly's introduction into the Hollywood musical, then, tan 
he seen to be bound by certain definitions which Astaire s 
status and success had deter mined. The I hematic and iconic 
graphic const rain Is mentioned above are crucial, but so i* ihe 
issue of dancing style which, eventually, became central to 
ihe difference between their star images- Whereas Astaire s 
dancing fulfilled the aristocratic tendencies which his charac- 
ter signified, Kelly presented a repertoire which was. on the 
whole, more inclined to the portrayal of athletic, vigorous 
and determinedly masculinized characters. For instance, in 
TV Bond Wagon Astaire claims that he is nut Marlon Brando 
while Kelly, m Us Girls, adeptly personifies (and parodies) 
Brando- This, of course, presented the possibility of devel- 
opment away from the aristocrat k iconography which typi- 
fied the early form of integrated musicals and implied that 
musicals could address narratives from any class in various 
social situations. Given this flexibility, the ‘fantasy* for which 
musicals received heavy criticism could be something more 
than a voyeuristic venture into the world of the upper-class. 
The limit of this flexibility, though, was that romantic love, 
as an alternative priority to marriage and family, m any sel- 
ling other than an exotic or 'special' one became laughable 
given the lived experience of the audience. Clearly, although 
Kelly helped dispel the specific image of the dancer as aristo- 
crat ( Kelly rarely wore anything that could be constructed as 
upper-class forma 1 1 and was responsible for expanding the 
number of types of characters played hy dancers, they all 
remained, to some extent, defined by their "special 1 status: 
military personnel, a pirate, a movie siar. Beyond this, the 
integrated musical remained structurally intact as developed 
with Astaire and Rogers, trading on l he continued popularity 
of the romantic love/spcclacle symbiosis. Kelly's role in re- 
evaluating the spectacle, though, informs my second consid- 
eration which I feel is necessary in contextual i/mg a discus- 
sion of Kelly's siar image. 

Specifically, although Astaire’s involvement with the 
filmmaking process was largely as a figure m front of the 
camera. Kelly moved quickly from dancer to choreographer 


to director and this had implications for the development nl 
the spectacle and the crystali/ation of his star image. Concur- 
rently. Kelly’s home studio. MCM. was signing numerous 
musical talents, some of whom were eager to expand the 
expressive characteristics of the musical The most successful 
projects to result from this abundance of talent were com- 
pleted within ihe context of the Freed Unit, a loosely-knit 
work group which produced eleven of the films in which 
Kelly danced What is interesting during this period is that 
the artistic' success of the entire pkiure was closely asso- 
ciated with the achievements of the speetacleCs) within For 
instance. Anchors Awtigk was promoted as the '"moil grandi- 
ose MOM musical of all lime" (from an ad in Photoplay I and 
this was linked to the fact that the three central 'numbers' 
were quite technically extraordinary (especially that which 
has Kelly dancing with the animated Jerry the Mouse). Sim- 
ilarly. On The To h«l .Tit American In Pans and Sinfttn f* The 
Bain were promoted and were successful (and are re mem' 
be red) largely on the merits of their spectacles. An American 
tn Paris it an acute example of ihe development in ihe Freed 
Unit of an obsessive regard for the speciack. Roth Vincente 
Minnelli and Kelly were intrigued by the possibility of staging 
a ballet in ihe context of a narrative and preceded with whal 
turned out in he the most expensive production number, to 
that point, ever pul on film — the total cost being S45OJ0G0 
ll lirschhom. p. 303), 

Kelly's presence, on a directorial) level* during this period 
in the musical genre is crucial to an understanding of ihe 
sccmmg petrification which oocured to his star image- In fact, 
ax Kelly became more and more engrossed in the planning 
and production of films, ihe publicity am! promotion resour- 
ce* which MtiM controlled increasingly ignored him (owing 
largely to ihe fact that Kelly was. by l hen, a known quantity 
and had maintained an image lhai was not m need of 'correc- 
tion' by publicists!. Kelly's trajectory through ihe 'tffc, 
though, required mediating 3 1 the demise of the studio sys- 
tem and 3) the terminalion of his long-term contract — 
events which, on the one hand, limited the possibility of 
realizing the big-budgei musicals with which Kelly had 
become increasingly associated and. on ihe other, oil ered 
Kelly ihe potential freedom to choose roles he found interest- 
ing (an opporl unity which was ineffectively managed). 
Further, despite the apparent control {accrued vi^a-vk his 
status! he should have had in choosing projects during the 
’50s, Kelly seems to have sacrificed degrees of freedom for 
chances to focus on pci projects — projects over which he 
was to have a significant degree of directorial control hut 
httk latitude in terms of image creation, Films like An Amtrt- 
ctm /ri Paris t Sittgm in The Rain .Imitation To The Dame, Bn- 
gadoem* and It's Always Fair Weather situate Kelly m w hat 
was, bv I hen. (he relatively familiar context of the spectacle a* 
well as identifying his image with the status of director of 
choreographer — a complication which, it seems to me. tends 
to push the filmmaking promt {who has control?) into an 
anxious liaison with star image creation. 4 There is little doubl 
lhai Kelly's image suffered as a result, becoming in the prin- 
cess one which was rigidly fixed as opp^ised to evolving. 

ALL-AMERICAN LOW-LIFE 

T he mitres! ! have in Kelly's Mar image is inspired by its 
peculiar positioning in regard to patriarchal masculinity 
and authority Specifically, il is repeatedly an image of 
hysteria and anxiety: dearly* patriarchal masculinity is crack- 
ing at the seams. In Brtftadoart { IW)i for instance (all hough 
il is a late example, it is useful m this discussion), ihe sense of 
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low-Llfi redeomad in l&va (wffli Garland In For Ms and My fit/)- 


alienation and distance I fed as a spectator is dually a mull 
u f my reaction to Kelly's portrayal of a disillusioned 
paliiaKrh-ifi-f raining {Tommy Albright) who is mi disen- 
chanted. in fact, ihai he wishes lo opt out of his land our) 
system entirely. What is last mating is how ul l cf I > enlropic 
die film seems: that unless one lives in romantic fantasy (the 
musical?) society tic. the New York supper see net is oppres- 
sive, irritating and pointless, Of course this reading is hound 
with the recognition (bat. on the one hand, the Brigadooft 
laiilasv is simplv a rework mg ol the Ko man I iv tradition of 
celebration of an earlier society (as though it had novonnec- 
lions to our ow n) and thus becomes an ex tension of post-war 
libera hhumantstTt (subscribed to by both the star and the 
director ol the film I while, on the other hand, it operates, by 
implying lhal Hsi me Steward's Jane Ashton ( Albright's New 
York fiancee) is the fuctls/Miurce of all perversions of society, 
as a mysogymsl address which situates uiikJern woman as 
man's curse lo this dynamic CydC'harissc/FionaCimphcll, 
as enigma and dream, comes lo represent what men/ man/ - 
hisiory really wants and needs., In fact, an interesting reading 
of the film (which I will only suggest here) would be lo 
investigate how the two New Yorkers | Albright and Van 
Johnson's Jeff Douglas) find m Brigadoon a life which is not 
only imbued wish a 'primitive simplicity' but also a thorough 
sexism which ensures that women are the servants of men. 
With iheir integral involvement m the hunt and death of the 
rebel (who wants to escape from Itngadoonl Albright ark! 


Douglas indicate (heir enthusiasm (sometimes hysteric in 
tone I to light for (he continued existence of a monolithic, 
my sue t neo-fascist fc?| stale. So, while iIk Kelly image may 
suggest the insecurity of post-war masculinuy, and be seen m 
ibis light lo be 'progressive/ the dominant tradition (the 
ethos ol post-war reconstruction) is ultimately upheld and 
defended - 

It might be useful now to return to a more general discus- 
sion of the Kelly image; specifically, what doe* he represent.' 
Ins tia Sly, | ih mk there is a consensus in describing Kelly as an 
All-American npc who, allhough primarily associated with 
dance and the musical film (not a masctllimicd genre like the 
western, lor instance), is typically masculine Ihs physical 
appearance, his athleticism and Ins energy I the slull ol (he 
work ethic) all contribute to consideration o| the image as 
A1 1- A nienca n male I urt her . i he helcrose * ua I - libc rain m 
win Id he inhabits and usually dominalcs (both on and oil 
screen) substantiates his All-American male image To Kay 
Prod of, in Photoplay: 

■‘fm rust Joe Average he *ahf H I\t gut a wile, j kid. a 

car jnd «i house. There's a inilltun guy* like me." 
frith*. May WJ) 

1 his negotiation of the nrd inary /cxlraoniinary axis ts a req- 
uire which Dyer, in particular, addressee ut his work and I 
will return to it shortly. Before that* l hough. I want lo 
expand on the comments regarding my interest in Kelly, 
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especially ihc ftctikm that. in reading his image. iberc devel- 
ops a link between lull tiling Hie demands of American muk- 
nesA and itie ultimately impossible/ neurotic position, vis-u- 
vk progressive social change, which that entails. Such a 
reading is similar to thill discussed by Britton m relation to 
Jimmy Stewan: 

I he meaning of the Strwjn persona might he sa id to he 
— L if you are the perfect, nutklle-e lavs, heterosexual 
American male you go mad' . ip.h) 

Despite BnllonS qualtficatums li e the Mann and Hitchcock 
films seem lo indicate this type of image ultimately never 
undermines Stewart** traditional image), the nature of ray 
undersia riding ut Kelly is closely related. For instance, 
although the Kelly image connotes si ability, rationality, jus- 
tice and hard work, the majority of ihc film roles winch Kelly 
plays contain contradictions to lhal image which lead to 
uneasy consideration of the principle* ol the A IF American 
male type. Briefly, viability becomes Dbsessivc/posxKav? 
control; rational if y and justice become a *ndi*hc authorial 
iamsm; and hard work becomes compulsive nxatinn/ktishs- 
uut>n As well, m ►n-mascu I inured qualities such as sensilivity 
and humility become, in the HI ms. associated with insecurity 
and sell -doubt. In fad, one of ihc recurrent themes in the 
Kelly image which is generally disregarded is his insecurity, 
although in every film I wilt discuss the narrative plays heav- 
ily on this trail The pnmi here is dial, i! Kelly i* really jusl 
one of i he "million guys" he describes, exactly what doc* this 
imply about American males? 

Kelly 4 * image, upon his arrival in Hollywood, was initially 
determined by his success as Joey I vans in the Broadway 
production Pat Joey I IWD) which situates Kelly as U a per- 
former. 2 1 a while, middle-class lictcrnscxual American male 
and J) a hardy redeemable low life/ Thai image is earned, 
almost wholesale, into his lilm debut Far Me And My i*af 
(1942) wherein lus hoofer's driic to success is dependent 
upon perversion of every aspect of American middle-class 
integrity. As John Russell Taylor comments m l hi IMIy- 
wrMhl Mum at ( about Joey Fvans. specifically. bul equally 
applicable to €iat% Marry Palmer): 

. 1 lie pcrwknahly is nut jlmgel her appealing I here » 
Mwmctinws Ihc lee I mg that thr charm is laid on a hide iw 
LhiriUy, that [be smile j ititk synthetic, that ... he m*\ 

I Ac hmivell jusl a traction loo much. Ip. 35) 

The other film of this early period which casts Kelly as decid- 
edly undesirable is t hr m vim ffaliday I 1944). In il Kelly plays 
an unrepentant murderer whose psychologically confused 
attiiutk' to I he r«|e* ol mother, son, husband, wife and lover 
and i he if respective petitions on the good/bad at is brings 
focus to impulses which have, in a sense, been previously 
kderuilk-d with the personae of Joey I vans and Harry 
Palmer Specifically, Joey. Harry and Robert MLLiicttc areal! 
characterized by ihcir jesttauy and leaf uf women and their 
distrust of men who k>ve urn I are loved hv women, Thus, 
anxiety i especially the threat ol syntbolic castmiion) heenmo 
a central upecl ol the relationships between Joey and Vera 
Simpson, Harry and Judy Garland's Jo Hayden and Robert 
ami his mol her and wife. In ihe musicals, the tensions are 
resolved via a narrative which culminate* an ihc roman Ik 
love/spectack symbiosis whereby heterosexual union, the 
ncfcvsiry installation of the mule as active 'lead/ both 
demand* and represents the pardoning of aberrant behaviour 
f which is relatively extreme in [he case of Harry who dam- 
ages his hand to avoid being drafted; chin iusi as America had 
entered WW||»), 

The strategy in C hniinniv fintu/m , a liltn-noir, is mule ihc 


opposite and il is a distinguished lea Eure of some ot Kelly's 
dra malic roles to pointedly expose the nature of his trouble- 
some AlFAfraeoean maleness. In fact, ihe film is remurkabk 
for its laying-out of a scenario w hich is analytically rewarding 
il considered from a Freudian perspective. Specifically, I will 
refer to the essays A Special Type of Objerf-Choicf Mud? By 
Urn 1 1910) and On fAr Universal Tendency to Debasement m 
the Sphere of Love 1 19| 2l w hkb offer observations useful io a 
discussion of Robert Manctte's 'neurotic' character 7 I think 
reference to Freud in the con text of Kelly’s image is defensi- 
ble for two reasons: 1 ) Freud's theories had become popu- 
larly disseminated in America during the ‘*HK and h 50s, the 
time of Kelly's prominence, and their influence was extensive 
throughout the Hollywood industry (this relates to Britton 4 * 
recognition tif ihc prominence ol what he terms the ’40s 
Freudian feminist texts) and 2) Kelly, by virtue of his fore- 
grounding til sexual Lly and fantasy in the musicals and 
repressed sexuality in the dramas, begs a Freudian 
interpretation, 

The immediate points to be made come from the tint essay 
and they suggest a pattern by which Munette makes choices 
as to his lo^e-objevt. ITiat is, hts pursuit will be constituted hy 
a) his desire tor an unattainable woman (“. , . the person in 
question shall never choose as his love-object a woman who 
is disengaged . . hut only one to whom another man can 
claim right of possession . . . hj an attraction to an 
extremely att.iiUiiNe woman ("Lose ol a proslilulc "|. vf an 
insistence on Ikkltiy and d) the cons idem lion of ihc line 
a flair as a process of rescue ol the woman. Despite ihe seem- 
ing incompulibilily of these features. Freud postulates that 
the 'neurone’ male finds ihesc disparate desires satisfied by 
one ligure — the mother. In fact, ‘normal* sexual behaviour 
is conditioned similarly but in ihe 'neurotic' The libido ha* 
remainex! allached to Ihe motlicr for so long, even alter the 
onset of puheny. ih.it the maternal characterising remain 
stamped on Ihe love-objects that are chosen later, and all 
these turn miu easily recognizable mother-surrogates." 
Given this perspective^ the compulsive affection Manclte 
shows for his mother is intriguing despite the fact iFxal his 
neurosis is portrayed via a typically simplified Hollywood 
equation: men’s excessive love ol mother- sissy=ncun>ltc 
threnl to society, t tie thriller l radii ion is thoroughly encoded 
wiih these convril* and the VH >nsisicrk > of meaning is emphal- 
ically maintained b\ a pattern of repel ition, tanatson and 
allusion throughout film fusion evolved from Scarfacr to 
it hire Heat to Ptyrho lo something like Dofi Day Aftemmm. 
^ hat is inleresling m t hnumay fMitfm. beyond Manclte’s 
fixation on niotFKr-surrt>gals fc s, is the development ihe 
Deanna Durbin cha racier/ s aikJ itvihcir relevance h> the 
second Freud essay. 

In linking ilu? two essays it becomes apparetit that, given 
an environment in which bcFtaviour is consislently socialized. 
F reud perceived m;i!e Irusirahon and co^ntusinn as an 
unavoidable outcome ol sexual relationships. Following 
trom the lirsi essay, where 'neurosis' was the result ol 
allempts to focus all desire on one object (the mol her I, the 
second essay suggests tfiat a man necessarily iw ►Lutes alTcc- 
noiiate 1 (love) and 'sensual' < erotic) nH>ttViiliunsAibjcels. 

He ih assured uf implrtc xexuat pleasure onl> when he 
can devote hlinsel! unreserxedls to nhlammg sal isfacl n m. 
which wilh his Well boHUghl up wile, for mslance, he tk^es 
rna dare In do. 'Fhts is ihe source nt his need fnf a iMvsed 
sexual i tbjCk'l . a W i ifHar! wtHMS ethically mlerh^r, Ei> whom 
hf herd altnhute no uesIheEk XTupb. whin flrt 

k now him in hiv other wkliil reliiln^ und cannot |udge 
him in i hem 
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Thus* when the lovt and erotic drives are seen to be 
contained uichm a object (the mother) ihc 'icurolic' 

evolve*. In l he film, i h is dynamic is foregrounded by do u- 
blmg the cha racier* played by Deanna Durbin Abigail is the 
innocent Robert marries and subsequently tortures while 
Jackie is the 'dark 1 woman who fascinates R^vhcri Although 
they arc contained within The same body, it is only when 
Robert — a* husband, recipient d affection |kwt) — is 
absent that Jackie (as his erotic fulfillment I can emerge from 
Abigail That is, Abigail would destroy her love affair with 
Robert were she to perform tor him as Jackie — heart of the 
erotic in the film — as ih» would place him mar irreducible 
conflict of desires The implication is that both love and 
erotic satisfaction are inherent m a single object although 
socialiial ion processes regularly deny recognition of this pos- 
sibility. Both women represent simultaneously what is 
desired and what is threatening: Abigail is mot her Ey, socially 
proper, hut stands as a threat of sensual denial while Jackie 
represents erotic freedom but threatens social propriety In 
each case, the threat is ultimately one of symbolic castration 
and the source of that threat can be traced to mother- 
identified impulses — allachvnenl and denial- Ihe issue is 
particular!) crucial when Manet tc finds Abigail signified as 
Jackie, the night-club singer (read prostitute); despite his 
desire (both as husband and as a threatened male! to destroy 
Jackie, he is equally attracted to her — she is the object of his 
erotic drive, tiiven that Jackie shares, with Robert's mother, 
qualities of aloofness, sense of control and rejection of male 
dominance, the sexual thematic implications of Chriximai 
f ifjffttti i come to feature I) the 'neurotic* development 
inherent in over- valuation of the mother as erotic object. 2) 
the subsequent (socialized) impossibility of mother- 
xurroga to to provide the union of love and erotic desires and 
J) the ultimate trajectory towards emasculation (and, in 
Freud's words, "psychic impotence"). This I hematic, of 
course. characterises much of Hollywood** output and par- 
ticularly numerous Hitchcock films but lor Kelly, as a musi- 
cal star, the implications of this development were tnHibk- 
sorne and it is interesting to consider the tactics used to esiatv 
hsh an ‘acceptable' image through manipulation ot publicity 
and promotion." 

[iarly in Kelly's film career , the manufactured image is 
centred on his Irish heritage- The most obvious points made 
in this contest concern “the luck of the Irish" and "Irish 
charm'" (from Proctor's Photoplay article). Specifically. Kel- 
ly's arrival in Hollywood is perceived to he a thing of luck tor 
lack of ’"paying dues") a nd* yet, there is no outright condem- 
nation of this, only a reference to its excu&abilily based upon 
bis pleasant personality and charm. In order to align him 
with traditional Hollywood, comparisons arc made 

tn nuns ways ht i s j hrunct version etl Fred Ast j i re w il h 

i he same liquuj grace and perfect liming m ho danririg 

jmi the same \h\ manner, LjuirC hearing and mild mien 

(Proctor) 

I hc obviousness of the fabrication become* apparent when 
one realizes that, at the time of the article. Kelly-on -film 
consisted of only one musical. For Ate and My 6W, in w hich 
he plays a relatively second-rate vaudevi Ilian hoofer whose 
dancing is barely comparable to w hat Astaire had achieved. 
In fact, there <s almost a lunc of desperation in Proctor's 
article which suggests the difficulty m assimilating Kelly to 
the I lolly wood musical, let alone the Hollywood community, 
In a sense, Proctor's frustration is totally valid to the degree 
that the management of the early stages of his career was 
peculiar and, until 1"W4 (when he was |oar(ed-out to Colum- 


bia) Kelly, in all practical terms, was tally tenuously asso- 
ciated with the film musical* 

By and large, Kelly** early pub] icily I whether it features his 
Irish- ness nr not) U distinguished by its attempts to define 
him as 'ordinary.' His upbringing in Pittsburgh is used 
repeatedly to fulfill this function as arc the reports of tights 
he had with neighbourhood bullies who chastised bis enrol- 
lment in dancing classes — this, in fact, brings together var- 
ious strands of the image: his ruggedness and masculinity, the 
Tight ing Irish" background and the notion of the Irish 
household control let! by a domineering mother (who sent her 
son to dance school). Thus, 'ordinariness" is largely perceived 
1C depend upon Kelly's masculinity and it i* of interest to 
note the degree to which the image and the person emphasize 
its presence. F : or instance, the reference to a “brunet 
Astaire." to Kelly's “athletic dancing" and the fighting for 
the right to dance all tend to notify the public of Kelly \ 
aversion to effeminate behaviour. (Briefly, it's worthwhile to 
consider the ideological ramifications of gender designation 
at this point. Whereas Astaire was successful m parlaying his 
dancing-style — that which was boldly signified as effemi- 
nate performance — into considerable esteem and popularity 
by way of appropriating aristocratic iconography Kelly, 
uneasy with the effeminate designation of dancing, 
approached the situation quite differently - he chose to mascu- 
linize his image through an alternative dancing style and a 
preference for middle- to lower-class c har act eri/at ions. 
Without pursuing all the vectors involved here it is interesting 
that the popular assumption* underlying them are I) that 
masculinity is imagined as a commensurate lower-class 
attribute and 2) that the upper-class, while successful in 
romantic pursuits, is ultimately ephemeral and effeminate. 
The mythic iak of the powdered courtiers perpetually in Love 
and squared-off against the band of swarthy proles who 
know nothing of love, only work and death, is once again 
played out. Rut, as always, Astaire is ambivalent here as be 
tends to obscure the power machinations activated by the 
various class and gender significations if Kelly wishes to 
remain the poorboy at the parly — if he gets invited at all — 
it is Astaire who will be the eager courtesan J. 

The development of the heel’ or 'low-life" image in Kelly's 
repertoire is deflected succinctly by articles which support the 
view of Kelly as a healthy, middle- American family man. 
Two articles in Photoplay, in particular, take the restoration 
of Kelly's All-American image as their agenda. Hie first, in 
February 1944, entitled "If You Were <kne Kelly's Housc- 
guest." suggests that, while hectic, a weekend visit would he 
filled with amiable conversation and pedestrian activity. The 
second, in June 1^44, "Ji's L.cke This — To Be Mrs. tiene 
Kelly"! written by Betsy Kelly), anticipates the public anxiety 
which Kelly’s role as Robert Ma retie m ( hnumai Holiday 
would instigate. In it, Betsy (who has already been portrayed 
in other publicity spots as conventional, cheerful and trust- 
worthy) endorses her husband’s scruff mess — a rote in Fht 
Cron Of iMrrainc i 194 H. specifically — as "wonderful- 1 * As 
well, she assuring)* reveals: "My husband isn't an Irishman 
given to black moods." Ihc accumulated effect of these two 
articles is H to portray Kelly as the thoughtful, gentle and 
faultless laiher/husband figure of a traditional family, 2) to 
establish that the Kelly household was "the gayest, brightest 
and most topsy-turvy household in all ol H tally wood - . . and 
by alt accounts the most informal . and 3) that, owing to 
a combination of these facts, the Kellys were sociable, liberal 
and model Hollywood residents who, despite their Special" 
status, eschewed the caprice expected of star*. Much of this, 
of course, is simply an extension of the 'ordinary' image 
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whKh had been applied to Kelly himself in earlier publicity 
itg. ProdOf in Hey Irish*: "Unlike Allaire, Gene is no 
fashion plate. Candidly, he calls himself 'a walking slum/ "). 
Bui this rather communal attempt at ‘correcting 1 the image 
(including the studio, the magazine, Kelly's wife and friends 
and Kelly himself) is significant in lhal il provides the bridge 
which is required! to fulfill the characteristics of romantic 
lover which will inform the Kelly image through much of the 
rest of lift ca reer. 

ANXIETY AND THE ROMANTIC LOVER 

W ith Comer Gtri( I944) fc Kelly became an established mus- 
ical film star highly regarded for his inventive cho- 
reography and dancing as well as his ability to portray 
3 romantic lover. That is, until Kelly's performance as Danny 
McGuire, the ideal (and really tmfy) romantic lead in the 
integrated musical was Astaire. As discussed in my introduc- 
tion, Kelly expanded the possibilities of characterisation of 
the romantic lover and, il seems apparent, the most signifi- 
cant development was the consideration of l he anxiety and 
insecurity inherent m such a character This is nol to suggest 
lhai Astaire's characters were wholly secure in iheir roles, bul 
their suave behaviour usually indicated control, relaxation 
and surety in the presence of disorder. For instance, the 
number "A Fine Romance'' in Swing Time is one of several 
'hum i Imi ion scenes' in Astaire's catalogue of courtships with 
Rogers, yet hts reaction is nowhere as extreme as Kelly/Mc- 
Guire’s in Cover Girt which includes condemnation of com- 
petiiors (Olio Kruger/ John Cdudair), condemnation and re- 
evaluation of himself, and a period of isolation and aloofness 
(feeling sorry for himself). (In a sense, ihis strategy works 
well for the musical as the reunion of the lovers demands an 
extraordinary spectacle to reassert [he "nghl-ness" of their 
relationship). The extremes of characterization can be attrib- 
uted to Kelly, specifically, as he oozes vulnerability and inse- 
eunty as well as preferring an "over-lhe-lop" dance style. A 
case in point is the "Alter Ego" dance which I ) presents Kelly 
as different from Astaire 4 both psychically and physically), 2) 
deepens the feeling of self-doubt which is ‘expressible' in the 
musical (remembering lhal [he musical is traditionally a 
'happy 1 genre k 3 1 develops an increased anticipation of the 
spectacle's power of reclamation and 4) designates Kelly as 
itiii insecure (a spill-over from the image construed in Pat 
Joey. Far Me And My Gat and Christmas IMdai). Time and 
lime again, Kelly's characters pass through this period of 
disillusion and love-lost - ness (a concise example is Esther 
Williams'/ Katherine's lace-imagc and baseball game memo- 
ries superimposed over his period of loss in Take Me Our To 
The Batt Game} and this is a tactic Used almost eduuvdy with 
Kelly and iwt with Aslairc — m The Band Ha yon a similar 
narrative develops bul Astaire is anything but defeated: m 
ficL he becomes resolute and aggressive. 

The films which situate Kelly as a romantic lover are. by 
we! large, also successful in establishing him as an inventive 
fccfcencal presence. "Alter Ego" from Cover Girt. "La Cum- 
pusua'' and “The King Who Couldn't Dance" from Ambon 
Aweigh (1945), "Slaughter On Tenth Avenue 1 ' from Words 
Amt Music ( 194 $), "A Day In New York ' from On The Town 
(1950k and "The American In Pans Ballet" (1951) are repre- 
sentative of the expanded possibilities of the musical which 
Kelly was interested in developing. Significantly, during ihis 
period. Kelly's media image becomes increasingly defined by 
hts role as technician. His friendship and work with Stanley 
Dancn (from On er Girt on I is often cited in fan magazines, 
is is hts activity as a member of a United Slates Navy photo- 


graphic unit, but his roles as romantic lover are barely inves- 
tigated in the press. Typical is an article in Photoplay entitled 
"Keeping Up With Kelly" (January. 1945) by Maxine Arnold 
which centres on Kelly as dancer and patriot: 

fume slk o'clock every evening. Gene pulkd off hu danc- 
i ng slippers, parked them inside I he studio lot, roiled up 
hb sleeve* and look over his duties ax jum another dlittn 
. . . You’ll always find Gene, whether h be politics or 
anything else, out slugging for the underdog, ih* hi lie guy 
- He'll lake nothing less I halt prifediun ip his dancing 
and works cummin ty at dreaming up dance routines that 
on paper look like combined military upcralinm . . 

Only one paragraph in the entire article considers Kelly's 
stafift as a heumhrob. Possibly this ft because attention to 
the war effort was of primary importance but also, I think, 
because Kelly's romantic lovers are troublesome in iheir 
overtly selfish, morose and insular character'd! res. The refer- 
ence to Kelly's "Mugging for the underdog" is ironic, in this 
sense, a* the underdog in must of his films in his own charac- 
ter (Danny in Cover Girt , Joe Brady in Anchors A weigh. 
Gatrey in On The Town, O'Brien in Take Me Out To The Baft 
Game and Jerry Mulligan in An American In Parrs). 

Mulligan is an extreme case and I think it l& worthwhile to 
consider l he effect ihis has on Kelly's image as a romantic 
lover, In particular, Kelly's Mulligan is an individual who U 
selfishly inclined not to confidence bul hyper-anxiety and 
hysteria His rcla lions with women arc strictly unilateral (he 
doesn't love Nina Foch/Milo bui he will me her: he loves 
Leslie Caron/ Lise and will find life meaningless if he canT 
have her ), IC His habit of proscribing contexts for his relation- 
ships results in a situation whereby his only hope for recla- 
mation is a deus ex machma, which is provided in the specta- 
cle, The spectacle is the logical extension of the overpowering 
sense of hysteria which has been the motivation for Mulli- 
gan's actions. In fact, director Vincente Minnelli's orchestra- 
tion of this hysteria tends to point more to the problems of 
Mulligan's none ms of masculinity than to the solution which 
romantic love can provide. The focus seems to be (he inher- 
ent entropy of Mulligan's selfish authoritarianism (aban- 
doned, dressed as the fool, in a world which is defined by 
black and while forms — and perceptions? I and I think, to 
this extent, il is quite interesting to perceive thematic parallels 
between Minnelli's musicals and melodramas, The connota- 
tions of this type of character, though, as a romantic lover 
(defined by selfishness, ansiety and insecurity) are bother- 
some and may provide some explanation for the extensive 
discussion and promotion of Kelly's technical expertise, 
patriotism, liberalism and status as family man — anything 
that would avoid consideration of his image as romantic 
lover. 

An interesting, i( obvious, aspect of the tendency to avoid 
Kelly as lover is the linking of Kelly's film roles to his real-life 
activities. '"Where's Kelly?" iFhatapfay, November i945|. an 
article by Harriet Eaton, uses Kelly's mle in Anehon Aweigh 
as a jumping-off polnl in a discussion of Kelly's life in the 
uniform of ihc United States Navy. (mmcally, the trajectory 
of the article is essentially intended to place Kelly in a domes- 
tic setting (both he and Betsy arc try mg to establish them- 
selves near his Washington, D.C. base) and includes mxighls 
into how Kelly (eels about his life a I this polnl. issues which 
had been assumed in earlier articles. One section, in panicle 
liar, is worth quoting here as it seemingly attempts to mediate 
between the image of Kelly as a husband and a father and 
that ol Kelly as roman lie lover (a nol ion which, as discussed 
in Wood's earlier -riled article, emphasizes one "perfect’ love 
for everyone and avoidance of the institution of marriage): 
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To ihii Jjy his advice to Jingle fnendi is. "Nmr marry 
uniil yyu can't stand living without some HR pcnuil 
Then you'ne sunk and you mighl a* well give in 1 

In Uve context of the Ian magazine the fact lhal the last 
sentence undermines what has com before is entirely accep- 
table* rail reiterates t ha I ihis isyu« a Ian magazine micmew 
as well as portraying Kelly as a guy who appreciates a good 
pke Iiusl as a sailor woukiT Another article. *" I raveling 
' {Photoplay. August 1M2) by Jeanne Satol, recounts 
Kelly's experiences in Europe, denies the truth in rumours of 
friction in ihe marriage and promotes the image of Kelly as 
amiable, energetic and respected: 

tiene 4s typically American as his native Pllls- 

burgh ^ brought to Europe A spirit uf friendliness and 
camaraderie thut surrounded his seis 

Clearly, these two articles attempt to define and bracket 
Kelly'-, image (1945-51) as a perceived established Mar. 
happily-married family man, active patriot and inventive 
musical talent. Bui, by asking «s«iiially the same question 
(Where is Kelly?) both articles admit that the Kelly image is 
not ml cresting, evasive nr both- Desperately. I he article 
which situates Kelly as an American in Europe (which has 
linkage to his move l<> Europe in 1952 to take advantage ot 
new tax laws, his role as Jerry Mulligan, his ‘discovery' of 
Leslie Caron and, of course, ihe films which he made in 
Europe during his slay There: Hirschhorn. pp. 223-4) 
attempts to reclaim Kelly's image by listing his supposedly 
endearing qualities. The lack of consistent consideration of 
Kelly as a romantic lover (enpUitattons of which can only be 
speculative but may have included attitudes held by publicists 
and press towards Astaire's singular position in that role as 
well as the fact that ihe role-type was becoming less popular 
in the postwar period) and his own predilection tor working 
‘behind' the camera during this period resulted in the image 
attaining a sort of ossification. Something that is of interest, 
though, is that the increased association Kelly had with 
Europe, and especially Trance. m>! only made him t popular 
American star there but also loaded his image with a preten- 
sion to a certain amount of European ‘artincss. - thoroughly 
substantiated by a lilm like invitation To The Donee (made in 
1952, released in 195b) which was made in Britain with an 
interna l mna! cast and consisted of three ballet sequences in a 
non-narrative form Not surprisingly, the overall tendency m 
invitalnm To The Donee is to portray Kelly as a doomed 
lover, forever fated lo fail in love - the result being ihe im«t 
maudlin of melodramatic scenarios lone of which is an hor- 
rendous adaption of La Rondc). Also notable, to the extent 
that it suggests what was deemed approachable material by 
the fan magazines, is consideration lhal, during I his period, 
Kelly’s involvemeni with HUAC I he was a member ot the 
Committee for ihe first Amendment) is barely mentioned 
_ earlier reference to “the little guy" being a typically 
guarded allusion. 

Kelly's image as a romantic lover is difficult because ot the 
ease with which he invokes a masculinity which demands 
recognition of the male as utieom promised, indexible and 
guided by an unquestionable code of ethics in his view, 
superior to ihe remale. This image, as 1 have suggested, is 
partially the result o( spill-over from earlier films, but il 
develops so consistently in Kelly's work dial the effect cannot 
be blamed entirely on residue. The outcome is that, unlike 
Astaire- Rogers films where credibility of the romantic 
love/ spectacle svmbiuMs was tenable because of an egalitar- 
ianism between ihe lovers, the Kelly dims depend upon the 
spectacle as the deiti ft machine whereby the utterly impossi- 


ble is realized. Such a perspective is mirrored in the 'caimor- 
dmanness’ of the spectacle in films such as Anchor! A*cigh, 
On The Tim n. An American In Tons and Brtgadoon. The irony 
of the ’happy ending’ is that given the degree to which Kelly 
has hysterically backed himself into a comer, in edeci estab- 
lishing himself as in opposition to ihe woman he wants, the 
restoration of the romantic couple can only be realized as the 
most extreme lubrication. 

Although it may be a bil of a jump, it is interesting to 
consider Robert DeNiro'i portrayal of Jimmy Doyle in Scor- 
sese's \i-h York, J Vfh' for* as a re-presentation of ihe Kelly 
image as an aggressive and hysterical romantic lover. Spe- 
cifically, both character* determine requisites for I heir all airs 
and are indexible in iheir maintenance (consider ihe similari- 
ties between Jimmy's persistence in meeting Liza Minnelli/- 
F rancme at the club wuh that of l ja bey's in On The Town or, 
more sirikinglv. Mulligan's in An Amertcon in Pons | The 
ensuing difficulties in ihese relationships result in hysterical 
reactions which can be resolved only through termination of 
the anxiety: lor J immy and E rancme this means consummat- 
ing the union by means of ihe spectacle. No mailer whai 
stylistic tradition is operaling, ‘realism' or ‘lanlasy, the nar- 
raiive result is slasis. Sirk, in his melodramas has made us all 
aware of this. Ihe distasteful 'inte-ness' of musicals, as 
opposed lo Ihe ‘progressive-ness’ which can he perceived in 
,Vew York, V» York and the Sirk melodramas, hangs on 
i lieu general lack of interest in presenting contentious issues 
like male domination, male hysteria or patriarchal entropy in 
favour of celebrating the romantic heterosexual couple — 
usually at the expense of the female lover s integrity Some 
musicals, like ihe Ailairc-Rogers cycle and Ihe i irate, 
assume an appreciably more rigorous critique ot the roman- 
tic love I heme and can be seen as progressive This sense of 
appraisal is central lo my consideration of Kelly's image as 
liberator. 

KELLY AS LIBERATOR* HYSTERIC 
AND ICON 

I - f ihe larger p^irl of Kelly's work during; the Utf ^ 
determined hi s image as a niisogy nutic, self-centred roman- 
Hl; lover whose dance performance* were essentially pro- 
cesses of captivation (ra opposed lo liberal inn), it w» due 
largely lo ihe iact thai the films] narrative* encouraged the 
perception that male delerrmnalKW and hysteria in ihe Save 
of dilTicultio were necessary for ihe justification ol ihe 
romantic couple l>ofiuriaiioit hv ihe male partner, in ih 
films, ih a given: happiness For the audience was equaled with 
the happiness of ihe nude lover, The Pirate ( 144^1 cHct'lively 
dismisses she presumption* of male domination and proceeds 
lo celebrate issues of play, romance, fantasy, sexual and 
ssktiiil role appraisal and liberation in a manner which pnv 
v sdts Kelly with what I feel i* his mosl progressive image a* a 
musical film slur The fact that Kelly could be used to this 
end further sugge*t* the Lack of imagii nat inn evidenl in cnaf- 
,ng his previous (And, us it turned out. his subsequent) image 
as a romantic lover II is nol that Serafin is a malure devel- 
opment of Kehy's romantic lovers for, in foci, I would sug- 
gest lhal Sera I in, much to his credit* is more infantile lhan 
.my of them is certainly more aware or his insecurities. 
The fact lhal he is cognizant of his malcrtcss, and live prob- 
lems inherent in ihat (specifically ihe parallel which he per* 
ceivcs. and manipulates, in ihe masculine image of Macaco) 
is I he key to his development beyond ihe limitation* of the 
typical romantic lover. Even Astaire ’5 characters, who 
repeatedly avoid machismo as a tactic to win a krvei + seem 
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Kilty is pirate-parody Serafin In 77w Pints. 


constrained and linear when considered m ihe tonics l of 
Kelly's Serafin, 

1 1 is interesting to note that Easier Parade, made in (he 
same year as The Finite and originally skied as a Garland- 
Kelly- Minnelli project, attempts a similar 'liberation 1 theme. 
But whereas Kelly/Scrafin 'plays' throughout his film, 
Asia ire's character resorts to ‘play" only after realizing his 
maKUliniaed. Svengah approach will not achieve the success 
he wants. This success is defined as substantiating his ability 
as lather-figure and master which entails the discrediting of 
Arm Miller's character and the 'parading* of Judv Garland's, 
Sera tin's sneers*, on the other hand, ls dependent upon an 
environment of challenge and assertion — not domination. 
The trial sequence, for instance, depends upon Munucla and 
Seralin being capable game players. The closing sequence, 
the "Hk A Clown" number, substantiates this perception in 
that I } both Serafin and Munue la have equally active rotes in 
ihe show, 2) she has realized her Ikniasy of denying social 
and sexual stereotypes and the initiative of play, so central 
to both characters' Liberal ion, is installed a* a permanent 
feature of iheir romance and their lives. The fact that The 
Pirate was a bo* -oft Ice failure, and Fa \ ter Fa fade was not, 
leads to speculation that, given the social climate of the time, 
pby was H out* and falhcr figures were in/ 

This, of course, reflects a larger social context and spcriJV 
sally the attempts to return women to their homes after the 


war and the intensification of ho use wife- and family- 
identified consumerism. I think Easter Parade fin vended to 
recoup the losses of The Pirate) could have been a revealing 
extension of that film's I he malic thrust had Kelly not broken 
his ankle i which forced Astaire oul of retirement and into ihe 
111 ml and Minnelli been retained as director (MGM felt his 
presence was upset ling Garland and thus substituted Charles 
Wallers), As it stands, the film is a counterpoint to 7*e Pirate 
and is valuable in the sense that it suggests the degree to 
which l he earlier film is a progressive alter native — for Kelly 
specifically but also ihe musical genre as a whole — in tradi- 
tional portrayals of romantic love. Infaci, Singm Fn The Mam 
<1932) is significant in Kelly's image to the degree that it 
lakes up exactly this type nf alternative vision of romantic 
love despite the fact that its treatment becomes twisted and 
largely regressive; certainly when compared lo The Pirate, 
The problem is vhal, while the film suggests a progressive 
vision, it really is pulling the same strings which make Easier 
Parmie so objectionable. That is„ Debbie Reynolds/ Kathy 
Sckkn's "awakening' hinges on the recognition of Kelly/ Don 
l otkwood as an + old hand" who knows what is good for her. 
Despite Lockwood's self-effacement (especially in ibe scenes 
which recount his rise to fame), the narrative establishes him 
as the conventional romantic lover by I \ undermining 
Sclden's high an in favour of his movies and 2) indicating 
that women like Jean Hagen/Linda Lamont must be purt- 
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ished, fur their assert ivcncs* and longings tor domination 
(qualities which, embodied m the man, arc allowed to pass 
without, criticism) Simply put, Singpf In The Rami s duplic- 
intLs and crass and although it associates ilscll with whal is 
positive in The brute it is too severely compromised to be 
perceived as developing Kelly's image as a ' liberator. 

The remainder of Kelly's career is essentially formulated 
along the lines of fulfilling his image as a dancer. In films like 
Lei's Make Love 1 1960) and Whal A Way To Go 1 1^64) Kelly 
is specifically featured as an icon — he is not just a dancer, he 
is the dancer. The ultimate result is the Thai's Entertainment 
packages of the ‘70s and his role in .Tunudis ( I9K4JI. 1 1 A film 
role which is noteworthy during this period is that of Noel 
Airman in Marjorte Momtngsttrr l I^^Hl- Specifically, in the 
sense that it addresses issues of masculine domination, hyste- 
ria and repression it foregrounds conflict*, which have been 
central to Kelly's image throughout his career, Given that 
this role was Kelly's first outside a long-term contract (his 
last obligation to MGM was Les Girls) and one which he 
favourably anticipated, involvement in Marjorie Mommy star 
can be perceived very much as a personal-choice venture lor 
Kelly. At the same lime it can be seen as a problematic choice 
given that the demise of die studio system left minimal 
recourse if the project excessively stigmatised Kelly as an 
unpopular commodity. 

In Marjorie \fornmy%iar self-doubt and hysterci I trails 
which also inform Kelly's romantic lover image! are central 
to the character of Noel Airman who, given that he cannot 
enforce control over Natalie Wood/Matjone. assume* the 
self-righteous position of the rejected lover. His anmely 
about the relationship with Marjorie affects his ability to 
create hi* art which, in turn, results in his professional lailure 
Hhere are parallels, here, with Jimmy Doyle art AW York* 


jVen- JWA.K His hysteric reaction to this failure to control his 
professional and personal relations I essentially portrayed as 
castration) is ultimate rejection and return to security — he 
retreat* to the children's summer camp as the musical direc- 
tor. The association with children is significant in that Kelly 
as a musical star often performed with children and Marjorie 
Mommyslar\ perversion of this relationship (Le. Kelly only 
comfortable with children) suggests that the Kelly image as 
romantic lover is unable to perform in an adult world, and 
can only realize itself in the role of a father-figure 

Tangentially. Kelly** work with stars like Wood, Reynolds 
and Caron develops this tendency into themes of male domi- 
nation of young women, issues of father-daughter relation- 
ships and the exoticism of taboo Jove all. ms. Specifically, if 
l hr musical number is perceived as a metaphor for sexual 
activity then these relationships ire curiously overt in sug- 
gesting an image of Kelly as a father-like lover. M But, given 
the impossibility (in Hollywood production) of investigat- 
ing" such love affairs these films lend to negativi/e the Kelly 
character or re-orient themselves as celebration of the patri- 
arch (as in American In Paris, Briyaihsm, I.e i Girls). In fact, 
the move to stabilise Kelly as patriarch k not surprising in 
that throughout the ‘50s several aging male stars were 
involved in a similar project: T racy in the films with Hepburn 
and Minnelli's father Of The Bride and Father s Little Divi- 
dend and Cukor + s Ldivard, My Son, Astaire as a sugar-daddy 
in musicals w ith Cyd Charis-vc, Audrey Hepburn and C aron; 
Cary Grant in films like Mr Rfamimg. \ But Us His Dream 
House and Ilmisehoai or with Caron and children in Father 
Goose. Not since the had father-figures been so overtly 
topical in popular cinema and this could suggest that the 
tendency was a response to faltering social mechanisms 
which could no longer suppress the contradictions and 
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hypocrisy of patriarchal oppression as exposed by the pnsi- 
war reamstrucliim 

Finally, it is imports iii m nuie that throughout his career 
C3cnc Kelly (like nu>st of Holly wood I was actively homo* 
phobic. The source of his amiety . of course, was that he was 
label In! a "sissy M fur his interest in dance and this dearly 
inline need his attempt Co masculinise dancing m the musical, 
Ultimately, I would suggest that U centrally figured in his 
interest in putting together ihe television production Dancing, 
A Man's Game for the Omnibus senes in Wft which is at 
once homophobic and sexist — hardly unrelated altitudes 
His insecurity regarding this matter (l here are numerous ref- 
erences io this in Hirsch horn's biography) mamlesled iLself m 
an hysterical reaction paralleled by those of some of his on- 
screen characterizations. Take \fe Out To The Hail Game is 
transparent in this respect m that “Yes, Indeed? 11 {a song 
rectum hng Kelly's and Sinatras unrequited loves and the 
violent resolutions required). I lie repudiation of Jules M un- 
shin \ ‘sissy" charade r and Kelly's ode to paternalism and 
tradition. “Ihe Hal My Father Wore On St. Patrick's L>ay“ 
(which Iw sings in order lo lift his spirits alter his love-object 
has spurned him) provide a schematic which is exclusively 
male-oriented and vehemently hetcro-masculini/cd 
Although l am not going to pursue this point further I think 
the suggestion is dear that Kelly's image is generally symp- 
tomatic of the en tropic project which Western concepts of 
masculinity and domination establish and promote. The fact 
that Kelly, as a director in particular, faikd to lake issue with 
these concepts indicates his status as victim but, more impor- 
kinily.ii* complicil purveyor of patriarchal ideology In this 
sense, the early publicity which claimed he was like “one in a 
million" guys and "Joe Average" is right on the money. □ 


Motes 

1 ) use the term 'direct*# » as to embrace an those r<*te$ which led to 
«nwi wehjwn from men s $o called. during the post-** 
period *1 Amenca tegislauon. unen and management eoikiwyL man- 
agemem hinny policies. the ideology of domesticity (all oi which are 
thoroughly investigated by Ruth Milkman *i her reesm Geneter At Work 
(Mnersity of Illinois. 19G7] 

2 The integrated musical attends tu motivate the numbers' injm witfun 
ihe narrative parameters Minnelli for instance, states, 1 wasnt 
impressed by Busby Berk ley's spectacular ejects Like most musi- 
cals off It* p*r*d his were crudely mad? iwckstage" stones The songs 
weren't miegraf to Ihe plot t dkkit object So the fantasy per se Bui 
lanlasy snouid have its physcai limits loo, with a canvas of pre- 
fstabii‘ e Jwd dimensions ' from his I RSemefrite- It Hfert pp 1 0-4 

3 ftotun Wood "Never never change always gonna dance." F*kn &jm- 
rwt SepltOci T 979. pp 28-31 also Dermis Giles 'Snow-making" 
and Richard Dyer "Entertainment and Ulopia " tfov* no Spnng 
!977 pp U-25andpp 2-13 open up discussion of the eternal' and 
'utopian designations m musicals As Dye* states n tl ^entertainmenti 
presents head-on as if were what ulopia would feel like rafher than 
hew it would be organised " (My rfahcsl Thus romantic love leads lo 
spectacle Camor effect change Msenbes stabs at the pJeasme 
pwnt/spectac* 

t Nei liter Richard Dyer nor Andrew Bruton consider this feature m their 
books on stars (Slara an# Katharine Hepburn, The Thntm And After) 
clearly because thus pherajmenon is wlairvefy recem and not an issue m 
the»r studies Monethetess. n increasingly deserves attention with stars 
tike Kelly Eastwood. Streisand. BeaMy Jessica Lange and 1 others who 
have become involved m projects wfntfi they produce and.'oi dueci and 
star m 

5 Kelly's eaHy history 

— In the earty 30$. Kelly helps estafiksh a dancmg school with Ns 
mother t and brothers and sisters) m Jctnstown. Per* . 


— During the JOS. Kelly leaches, performs and helps reheare out-ol- 
lown Broadway shows in Pitisturgh^ 

— 1937. Kelly makes hr*t tnp to Broadway as potential choreographer 
and. when hat tails, returns home. 

— 1938 Kelty decides to pursue a caw m new Vort where he lives 
and works until the role as Joey attracts contract after* bom 
Hollywood 

6 Jean hk Basinger m her biography at Kelly rscounls a story or Kelty's 
sister complaining (hat children m her neighbourhood taonied her lor 
having a <Mt-d^Hig brother (p 29] 

7 Freud Penguin Fram Library *oi 7. ed Angela Ffocharts Pengum 
Books Lid . London. 1977. pp Z27 & 243 

8 Hotsm iVood has ifflfecatBd t«o me that Kelly was. m tact, considered lor 
a role in SaPolew and given his nnage at the hme such a proportion is 
clearly conceivable Also, one OT pursue the Stewart Kelly analogy 
lirther it Hitchcock's work with Slewart is complied with that of 
Mewellis wth Mly m which male hysteria is continually iorrgwMtod 

9 David 0 Selfmck originally had Kelly's contract and with no intention 
pi making nkfiieafe and finding it hart to use Kelly as a dramas actor 
eventually sold it to mu m 1B42 alter F& Me Ana My - ihe only 
musical uniH Goi^r &rf in 1944 i«t which Kelly was stored' 

1 B The cnielesf of l+ew scenarios occurs m On the Towfl wherem *vity is 
brought to Kelly ' Ga bey s silual^on at it* expense ol Alice Pearce r Lucy 
Shmteler who * port rayed as wholly Lnattraclive because she is not 
itfiypcaHy attractive tof crurse. she's been 'madi-ip' as imatliactive) 

1 1 DeMiro's performance has been studied profusely bul the most appl i«- 

bie work tor my discussion is that by Susan Morrison. ~&irk. Scorsese. 
Hysteria A Doublet d) Reading " 6. &rfnmwfFalt and 

an article which directly addresses It* similarity oi Kelly's and PeNiro's 
Jovei- images by Richard Lippe. ffew tforfc. New tfork And The Holly- 
wood Mu&cal ' Atovif 31/3 2, Winter 19B6 

12 The rerm liberator' is extremely proWemaiic m its immediate sexism 
and oraentafhDn to notions of it* great man Whai I am alfvnptmg to 
gei at hene. though, i? the tact shai Kelly, at his best was useable as a 
vehicle towards liberation and m ihe role of Seraim was contrasted 
agamsl o*Hlw one hand, other movwpirites l*e Fairbanks and Flynn 
who were chivalry persenilied xus on the other, romantic mu$icM 
heroies who saved women only to subject them to (heir Svengan-isma 
it is by using him (playing with ihe conventions) that Manuela can 
begm to consider the de-construction ot her sduatign 

13 in ime with ft* treatment of KH^ as an icon is an atlicle in vzttety 
tOctobet 1. 1410) which reported Francis Coppola's intent to place 
Kelly m an Arthur Freed tike position at Zoetiopc Studio* Coppola's 
efiusive nprd for Kelly, m the irticle. pnnects an image ol Kelly as 
muac* worker and myth 

14 The young frrfs pf i9ocf*^orr is a fir* example Hike An Ame^jcan m 
fiarrs) ot a Kelly vehicle when brings together the recunenr motifs ot 
his image siluated in France he * mvnlved with yotpg women tm 
spectKlej and he enienainsj'ptays oontmuously wth children 
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Love and Enchantment in Annie Hall 

and Manhat tan 

by Ed Gallafent 


FLUTE (0/ flOrrOW) If lie come not. then the play is marred II goes not lorward Doiti il? 

QUINCE It is not possible You have not a man in all Athens able to discharge Pyramus but he 

FLUTE No. he hath simply the best wil of any handicraf 1 man in Athens 

A miqsummea might s dream 

TWccdy 5 UA deal was unique in the business Contraciually his pic lures could be made virtually 
without approvals if Ihey could be made below a specified budget f igure There were no reader's 
reports, no committees, no creative meetings, no casting approvals (unless informal, from Krim), no 
dailies, nettling but Woody and his script and his budgei and Arthur Krim’s blessing 11 

STEVEN BACH 
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A s Stead of East Coast and European Production foff 
United Artists in 1978* Steven Bach was in the petition 
_ of "Keeping" iihe word. and the capitalisation, is his) 
both Woody Allen and Michael Cimino, and in his account 
of l he mak mg of Heave* t r j Gale he pose* Allen against Cim- 
ino. Allen is the good auteur, "nervous and courteous/' 
"gracious and modest/ 1 who fund ions as a positive to every- 
thing dial is expressed as negative about Cimino- In produc- 
tion terms, Allen is printed as an artist in control — of his 
budget, of his puipo&eit of his development — in comparison 
to l he account of the escalating costs and compromised deals 
unrounding Cimino's film, At ihe centre of Bach's book 
sandwiched between the approval of the making of Hmm's 
Cure and the first indications of problems, is his account of 
the pre-release screening of Manhattan. Bach describes ihc 
experience of watching l he Him as pure, unambiguous plea- 
sure, of finding "some kind of enchantment"- elsew here he 
writes about the film's "magic," 

In this account Allen and Ctmino correspond lo two famil- 
iar ideas of the artist- One is formulated around ideas of 
discipline, precision, and economy; it is expressed in the 
admiration for work perfectly articulated within narrowly 
defined limits, The other might be familiarly expressed as 
"ihe-ariist-as-romanlic-hero 1 ': it concentrates on breadth of 
vision, desire to extend Off demolish pre-existing convention 
nr limitations, Ie Lays stress on originality, and authentic feel- 
ing — and iE can include the idea of failure, so that the failure 
to articulate a work of supposedly massive proportion* 
comes 1 o be taken as a form of proof of the artist's stature. 

In terms of directors, thi* kind of division has operated m 
the past offering figures like Hitchcock and Ford a* disci- 
plined auteurs, and Von Stroheim or Welles as frustrated, 
extravaganl pioneer*. In terms of the escalating costs of any 
kind of production in the Hollywood industry in the Laic 
1970*, it ha* a further dimension — the tendancy lo ever 
greater polarization of view* of directors rnlo those who are 
perceived as being reliable and unthreatening, and those 
whose commercial failure* are felt to rente! moral collapse in 
ihc auteur him/berself. These views are not unalterable, and 
ire dearly differently inflected according to whether they are 
held by studio production executives like Sieven Bach, critic* 
like those who derided (or defended) Heaven's Gale or Man 
hatum. or the filmmaker* themselves. But what need* to be 
stressed is I ha I the two side* of this division are interdepend- 
ent — lhaE the extraordinary degree of odium heaped on 
Cimino for Heave**# Gate need* to be sei alongside the 
equally striking degree of affection repeatedly offered 
toward* Ehc figure of Allen Kel'ernng Eo the release of the 
shortened version of Heaven* s Gate Bach write*: 

The movie began Ie was shorter Mayhf better No one 
saw it. They saw . instead ot the movie un the screen. 1 ht 
movie they hud heen Sold about hy forest* of newsprint, 
by i^ascades of cnliod condemnation . . 7 

When the forest* and cascades are adulalury, il is harder to 
remind yourself that the audience isn’t seeing the movie any 
more. Thus trying to think about Allen involves an attempt 
lo disentangle the film* from the image of the auteur a* 
"gentle genius,"' 1 

In what follow* I am trying lo read two of Allen's film*. 
They are chosen because they were both successful with 
audience* Hume Hail grossed S 19m, Manhattan Si 7.5m 4 ) and 
have been important in The attempt to define Allen as a 
seventies auteur, a* the frequent use of the term "maturity' 1 
m response* to Manhattan might suggest.' 1 wish to consider 
the films in awareness of the specific moments at which they 


were made, and also a* connected with strands of comedy 
extending hack into classical Hollywood prrsduction. If we 
consider The artist as having "the right and the duty to give lo 
the public the ideas of the time,' 1 * then the way that a maker 
of comedies may do This may not just be a matter of showing 
the lime's preoccupations. It may as much be something that 
relates lo genre, to what was previously fell to be the subject 
of comedy and what kl is possible to do with it in the Late 
!97Qs, The question of what can be successfully framed aE a 
given moment as the subject of comedy has its place in his- 
tory. and thus its political importance. 

ANNIE HALL 

I t is a commonplace of commentary on A Lien that Armie 
Halii 19771 represents a turning point Hit* seems to be tatted 
on an identification of this film a* the moment in which 
Allen moves into American mainstream filmmaking: two 
major indicators are the financial success of l he film, and its 
four major Oscar*.’ But while these externals described ore 
kind of change, the subject mailer was widely perceived a* 
unique to the director. It is expressed in the very common 
insistence on seeing the film a* "autobiographical/* which is 
sometime* replaced by the looser "personal,"' But it can be 
argued that thi* kind of categorization (or speculation) ob- 
scured the fact that film can be aligned with a number of 
areas that were dominant in the commercial product of the 
time. 

Pcrhap* ihc most obvious of lhe*e i* Ehe "70s "woman's 
film." The narrative premise of the attempt lo reconstruct the 
couple in contemporary New York is clearly related to a 
larger cycle of films which attempt lo address issue* raised for 
its audience by a liberal version of feminism. 1 A common 
structure here i* the narrative built around a figure posited a* 
representative of the "new woman ' 1 The action consists of 
the substitution of a "new" man. for an "oki," outmoded 
model — the audience is helped to distinguish the two types 
and to identify with the former. Two example* at this lime 
would be An Unmarried Woman 1 1978) and Coming Horn?. 
Both film* were commercial successes, grossing $\2m and 
SI 3,4m respectively. Taking An Unmarried Woman a* an 
example, it offers simple indicators around which choice is 
organised TTicre is the matter of work; Erica/ Jill t Layburgh 
begins the film married to commerce in the form of Martin/ 
Michael Murphy's Wall Street broker and ends it with art in 
the shape of Kau|/Alan Bates's pamler — art which, due to 
the fact of Saul's being an abstract expressionist, is happily 
subject to no judgement a* lo quality. Equally Ihc emotional 
authentication is provided by bald mck Kira malic device, 
There is ihe strategic use of Bill ContPi score lo emphasise 
moments of intensity, the production of tear* (several limes) 
and ort one occasion, vomil. When the marriage breaks 
down, the fact that the man cries and the woman throws up 
signal* lo the audience the "seriousness” of the project. 

Both Coming lUme and An Unmarried Woman oiler their 
fina) couples in the same term*, the woman a* the object of 
admiration by the "new' 4 man for her "new" qualities. In the 
final scene of An l h married Woman, Saul describes Erica a* a 
"bright, wilful, curious woman - - < an independent woman" 
and finally "vicious.'’ Erica contradicts "vicious" with "hon- 
est," bul qualified by four other adjectives, "vicious" signifies 
only the modern, and the audience leaves the theatre with a 
happy consciousness of having moved with the limes. At no 
point is the positing of the couple taken as anything but 
telf-cvklciTily good — the idea of the couple as such isn't seen 
to need to be considered* let alone defended. *n long as it is 
the "right" couple. 
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In presenting “contemporary*’ issues An Unmarried 
Woman and Coming Name insist on a central relation lo ihe 
present moment, respect ivrly the Sew York of the '70s, and 
the America of the returning Vietnam veterans. The past 
hardly exists, except possibly as a repository of values that 
can now be discarded. While it was necessary to the project 
of such films to excise history, elsewhere il was not the case, 
md ihe second area that is important to understanding Annie 
Hail is the currency of attempts lo respond to America's 
present by various kinds of meditations on its past. 
Obviously there are narratives set in the past, but more 
importa.nl are the '70s movies which drew 1 on the pasl of 
Hollywood itself, whether in the form of quotahonal musi- 
cals like Thar's Entertainment (1974) and Thai's Entertainment 
Tan Thw{ 1976). or remakes like the two which immediately 
precede Annie Hath King Kong and A Star is Bom. both made 
m 1976. and both substantial box office successes, each gross- 
ing over $36m. 

The advertising of Annie Haft subtitled the film '*a nervous 
iwnancr," and used the image of the couple of Annic/Dianc 
Keaton and A Ivy/ Woody Allen. It could be said that a '70s 
woman's Him of the type outlined above is suggested in its 
narrative, in ihal it posits the couple of Annie and A Ivy, and 
offers Alvy as both patronising {he persuaded Annie to lake 
l college course to educate herself) and paranoid (he is sedu- 
lity jealous of her relationship to her professoral. Annie 
finally leaves him for a figure who seems neither of these 
things, hut can help bet in her career, Tony l^ccy/Paul 
Simon. 

There is in fact substantial evidence to suggest that Annie 
Matt has some part of these elements as the result of a delib- 
erate series of decisions at the editing stage. The raw footage 
was the ’"surrealistic and abstract adventures of a neurotic 
Jewish comedian. 11 and m it the couple had a relatively sub- 
ordinate role. According to the account given by the editor of 
Annie Halt Ralph Rosenblum, the emphasis given lo the 
couple emerged only al a relatively late stage-* 

It is instructive to consider how Annie Nail in its final form 
diverges from the outline of a *7i)s woman's film. Firstly, 
there is no interest in offering ihe audience the satisfaction of 
making for themselves the heroine's choice between the 
“new"' man and the "old." Although Tony Lacty seem* pos- 
sibly free of AIvVs ptisscssivcness, nothing is done to estab- 
lish the couple of Annie and Tony as belief (or worse) than 
the couple of Annie and Alvy. ft is nol clear exactly in w hat 
terms Annie lives with Tony towards the end of ihe film, and 
in its last moments we find that she has left him and moved 
back to New York — but not moved back to live with Alvy, 
This reflects a basic difference, between the proposal tn the 
ibcral feminist woman's film as I outlined it earlier (that ihe 
idea of the couple does nol need f undamental defence, only 
modern i/alion| and ihe premise of Annie }fati. ihal the cou- 
ple itself is no longer self-evidently validated, but exists as 
desire that cannol be denied or commuted or satisfied, meta- 
phorically represented here by Allen's monologue jokes 
about need and food that frame ihe film. 

This point can he extended. Ihe implied validation for the 
“good" Louple is commonly the prospect of ihe family. In 
Allen’s work the desire continually to form heterosexual rela- 
tionships is equally measured against the family, hut against 
the contemplation of a crucial gulf, ihal between ihe "lost*" 
families of the past and Ihe impossibility of moving the terms 
of the couple in the contemporary world to a point where 
“family" might again he a possibility. 

Hail opens with a scries of references to this, con- 
templations of different figures of loss, Alvy's past, hi* child- 


hood home under the rollercoaster, contains within its hum- 
our a notation of a lost world fthe Coney Island of the 
1940s f and the opening sketch of the child Alvy is a joke 
about the vertigo of contemplating time: Alvy is depressed 
because he has read that the universe is expanding. In the 
school scene which follows, the effect of .Alvy'* classmates 
announcing iheir eventual faies, which range from the mun- 
dane CVm pres idem of the Pinkus plumbing Company") to 
the bleak ("I used to be a heroin addin. Now Fm a metha- 
done addict") is to displace the children from iheir roles as 
figures of growth and possibility and to present them as help- 
less products of the passing of lime. Allen immediately goes 
on to distinguish A Ivy's fate from theirs. The cut here is to 
ihe Dick Cavett show, with Alvy as the guest: where the 
passage of time has delivered A Ivy's schoolmates into private 
enterprise or the withdrawn world of addiction, Alvy is uni- 
quely a public figure, a performer ^ A few minutes finer we see 
his discomfort a I the fact that he cannol stand outside a New 
York cinema without being recognized 

Whal divides Alvy from the family can thus be character- 
ized in two ways. Expressed through time, it is his isolation 
from the lost Brooklyn childhood. Expressed through the 
idea of the public vs. the private world, it is the difficulty in 
conducting a ‘'private*' life in the public sphere. In the open- 
ing monologue, the point where Allen is arguably least estab- 
lished for the audience “in character" as Alvy, he produces 
this unlikely figure; 

Unless I’m one nf those guw with *ihva dribbling out of 
hts mouth who Wanders in\a j calelena with a dioppmp 
bag screaming about socialism. (JlfAraf) Annie and E 
broke up and 1 — 1 still can't get my mind around that/® 

The man wilh the shopping bag is familiar as a piece of 
urban mythology, a figure of personal collapse who in expos- 
ing his obsessions becomes a cause of public embarrassment. 
The pa only figure partly acknowledges and partly disavcrws 
the paradox inherent in making a movie about ihe problem 
of privacy. 

That this problem is important to Allen's presentation of 
the couple is dear in Annie Had where, as in several of his 
films, the concentration on exteriors or public interiors is 
insistent. Continually we see Annie and Alvy in public — in 
cinema foyers, at the Tennis Club, on the street. The second 
cinema foyer scene takes its humour from the difficulty of a 
situation in which a private conversation wilt inevitably he 
overheard. In the queue. Annie has been referring to “our 
sexual problem" and Alvy responds by pretending that they 
are discussing literature: "that was Henry James, right?" 
Inversely, when private discourse becomes public no 
acknow Icdgemenl can be made of the fact. The pretentious 
conversation of the man behind them exasperates Alvy: his 
confuting him by producing the actual figure of Marshall 
McLuhan from behind a billboard, and the scene's dosing 
line addressed to the audience ( + Tf life were only like this") 
sufficiently point up the intractability of the social 
contention. 

Thai this is directly relevant to the possibilities of sexual 
fulfilment is taken up in ihe review of A Ivy '* marital history. 
Both wives are introduced through public occasions iAIli- 
son/Carol Kane at the Adlai Stevenson benefit. Robin/ Janet 
Margolin in a New York party scene) and both sequences 
move to present jokes about privacy blocked by the inability 
to shut out ihe public world, attempts to have sex which tail 
in ihe face of Alvy’s obsession with ihe Kennedy assail na- 
tion, and Robin’s awareness of ihe “New Yorker'* party 
downstairs- This can be reduced, in a motif which recur* in 
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Munkiiffiin. simply to the idea of off-stage tun** — in a later 
scene, Robin's sexual pleasure is wrecked by ihe noises of the 
city* 

The most important form of public occasion in Annie Hot! 
is public performance, both Annie's singing and A Ivy's 
appearances as a comic. I he film relates the qualities of “per- 
fomiaiice " and “audience" to the private life of the couple. 
Annie and A Ivy first make love successfully after her disas- 
trous singing date where he alone has played the role of ihe 
good audience Later the scene m which the lovemaking is 
unhappy — in which Annie V "spirit*" leaves the bed when 
Alvy refuses to let her smoke grass — makes the connectkin 
explicit. Trying lo explain his disappointment. Alvy reminds 
Annie that he is a comedian and likens her lo a had audience: 
"il I get a laugh from a person w ho’s high, n doesn't count."' 
Thai performance only worts in front of the right audience is 
one poml of ihc two immediately following scenes, a flash- 
back w here Alvy. as a young comic try ing to sell his material, 
listens in horror to the crude puller of a comedian/! diem. and 
a scene of A I vy onstage successfully working with a college 
audience. 

These scenes also have a further point to make aboul the 
role of sexuality in performance, 1"hc offering of sexual 
favours foregrounded m Annie's semg | which is "It Had To B^ 1 
You "h implicitly asserts her sexual confidence, In Alvy'* ease 
the performance lakes as its subject ihc anxiety surrounding 
the status of ' 'comedian" in relation lo stereotypes* of mas- 
culinity, This comic's material insists on his role as the cowed 
son. with the "emotionally high-strung" mother and the 


"strict Freudian*" arulyst/fathcr. But hi'* work a*, comedian 
poses him as a complex Figure sexually. It gives him an 
ambiguous relation to other roles which arc themselves also 
problematic — the intellectual, the performing artist, and the 
punning on sexual amhiguittrs observed in the older comic in 
the ageni's office. "mines ng around." Furthermore Alvy is 
also a star, inheritor of the power and charisma lhat can 
licence this dismissal of macho stereotypes — he can djjofxf lo 
tell Dick Cavell lhat "in the event of war I'm a hostage" — 
and as the narrative several limes reminds us, he ha^ the 
security of the financially well- rewarded. These qualities, 
although they obviously could be related to the figure of 
Allen himself, are very specific lo the charade r of Alvy. They 
are nui immutable, and there are important rmnli Heal ions m 
Mankatkm, as we shall sec 

El is these issues which are apparent in two crucial scenes 
which seem to be attempt* to define what is most a l tractive 
about the couple They are "private*" scenes, hui they are 
about the relation of sexual role to behaviour Their reference 
lo classical Hollywood comedy is hinted in Alvy\ opening 
line: "1 told you it was a mistake ever us bring a live thing 
into this house." As lobsters trawl all over the Boor of their 
beach house, the truth lhai Annie and Alvy** battle is with 
repression can he put almost explicitly: "Look? Look, one 
craw led behind the refrigerator It'll turn up in our bed al 
night-*" T he relation lo the couple of screwball comedy, and 
specifically to Bringing l p Babv Cl<W) extends u> die pun- 
ning on the medium — in reply m Annie's "1 can’t put a live 
thing in hoi water." Alvy"* line is "what's he think we're 
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gonna do fc lake him lo the movies?" 11 The comedy's point 
I here as there I is not exact! v the erasure of traditional sex 
idcs s bait their inclusion in the scene as a kind of play fulness. 
This exchange is exemplary: 

Come on, Alvy, thev'ie only hahy ones, far 

God's sake. 

ALVY; (( thry’rr only hahin, I hen you pick 'em up 

The brief scene ends with Annie taking photographs. ts the 
illusion to impermanence, to the difficulty of mam Earning 
this state? In the Lallcr pan of the film the scene is reprised 
twice Once is direct imitation, when A Ivy's new “depress 
mg" date simply hands the sex role back to him ("You're a 
grown man, you know how to pick up a lobster" L The other, 
much more important moment „ almost the core of Allen's 
film, occurs afler the couple's first break-up, when Annie 
calls A Ivy to her apartment at three o'clock in the morning. 

This version of the scene replaces lobsters - in-t he- k lichen 
with spidci^-irt-tbe-hathroom. This denotes a movement 
from something more adult to something more childlike, 
from the prospect of delicious cuisine to the desire to share a 
childish fear. The scene chads Alvy'i slide from adult lo 
child. At first he is in authority (telling Annie off for not 
keeping insect repellent), then the querulous lover (he stands 
in from of Annie's "lobster" photographs, quitting her 
about her new boyfriends!, and finally the hold child, the 
spider -killer. As Alvy heads for the bathroom Annie stands 
in the hallway and stifles a giggle. 

He returns triumphant (“1 dkl it* E killed them berth"). It is 
the return to childhood that licences the next moment. Ihe 
reconciliation in which Annie can allow herself to cry. We see 
her in middle distance k sitting on her bed. which is positioned 
in a comer. The image is strikingly plain; in contrast to the 
"adult" living room next door, here the walls are hare and 
ihe single bed made up with a plain brown cover The couple 
ms together m ihe comer: the sexualized reconciliation, the 
cut to their lovemaking, is also a cut back EO A Ivy's 
apartment. 11 

It is ai this poim that we see, not the movement towards 
the confirmation of the new couple and event uai implied 
marriage, huE the exploration of whai the limiEs of the role of 
the couple are now understood to mean. To Annie's sugges- 
tion — "What if we go away this weekend?" — Alvy coun- 
ters "Why don't we gel Rob fc (j4fUifr p J jmiic momentarily 
fades) and the three of us'll drive into Brooklyn?" A contem- 
plation of the future is replaced by one of the past, and the 
exclusivity of the couple gives way lo A Ivy's part in two 
different kinds of bond, the lovers, and the buddies with a 
shared past. 

Allen's technique here is lo place Annie. Alvy and Rob/- 
Tony Roberts on ihe stage of scenes where they review A Ivy's 
past in flashback while remain mg invisible and inaudible lo 
the other actors. Ai Ihe centre of the sequence is a momeni 
which Alvy annotates us "The wdcomc-homc party in IMS, 
for my cousin Herbie.*' The long-lost atmosphere of such a 
moment — the end of a war foughl and won — musl have 
been felt in clear contrast, in 1977, to America's present, and 
the point of ihe scene is ihe decay of beauty and talent. Two 
figures picked dill of the crowd, their lost pretentions lo 
humour and beauty (Joey Nichols punning on his name and 
Aunt Tesxufs already-departed charms) frozen tn flashback - 
The Iasi part of the scene takes the form of a senes of 
"exchanges'* whereby Tessic h nominally addressing a young 
firl in 1945, answers a series of questions posed by Rob. As 
Alvy stands between Annie and Rob, Allen gives him a series 
of gestures (touching his glasses, pulling his head cm one side. 


touching Annie) suggestive of hi* responses; fascinated and 
amused, but not ai ease in the presence of limes past. 

The scene which follows ends one strand of Am te Halt. It 
is the last scene, apart from the packing up of Annie's things 
alter the final break-up, where we see the couple alone and in 
private. Il is Annie's birthday. A Ivy’s presents relate to the 
passing of sexual excitement and time — they are a set of 
"erotic" underwear bought a* a joke (A Ivy's telling gag is 
“It’ll add years lo our sex life 1 ), and her "real" present, a 
wnstwatch. The scene ends with an embrace, over which play 
the introductory notes of the next sequence, Annie's first 
successful public performance — the song is "Seems Like 
Old Times." 

The performance of ihe song works m a number of ways. 
It is part of an a-star-i$-bnm narrative, initiating the move- 
ment that will lake Annie olf to California and into the arms 
of Tony Lacey/ Paul Simon. Il is a celebration of ihe dissolu- 
tion of the conflict between private and public around which 
ihe film has been built, using the convention common in ihe 
musical that the song is sung in public but within the narra- 
tive addressed to only one listener. The convention is sup- 
ported by the del ails of Keaton's performance as she stands 
at the mike, her play of expression obviously addressed lo the 
offscreen Alvy. The lyrics of the song celebrate an attitude lo 
the couple expressed in the film — the past cannot be 
retrieved, but it can be celebrated with generosity. Ai the end 
of Annie Hail , the repnse of the song is played over a mon- 
tage of scenes of Annie and A Ivy’s affair. 1 1 

f inally, the fact that the song is a "c lassie M|i offers some- 
thing more than simple nostalgia. The presence, particularly 
al ihis historic moment, of a scene in which a female star 
performs material which is associated with the past can be 
related to the mass of “quotational*' material in the tale Hol- 
lywood musical to which 1 referred earlier; nol only ihe 
Thar's Entertainment films, but the continuing popular 
importance of figures such as Judy Garland in the imd- 
seventies. 1 * Whal is being celebrated here is m part "enter- 
tainment" itself, Annie's song both refers to and seems to 
make momentarily possible a relation to the past that is 
entirely innocent — in other words, utopian. 1 * 

The ending of Annie Hall begins with a gesture of under- 
mining the "happy ending." 1 Alkn moves from the final 
break-up scenes in Los Angeles lo a rewrite of Alvy's last 
moment with Annie (in which the couple do not part) as the 
end of Alvy*s new play , an example of "trying to get things to 
come out perfect in art.” The link with ihe earlier moments is 
in Allen's choice of actor and actress lo play [he roles of 
Annie and Alvy. Again the conned ion is between a peri eata- 
ble world and a momentary recapturing of a slate of child- 
hood — the two figures are portrayed by much younger 
actors than Keaton and Allen. 

The shift at this point is from direct dramatic presentation 
to ihe return lo the monologue which opened the film. There 
is narrative information si ill to come — that Annie returned 
lo New York, met Alvy again by chance, that they lunched, 
“kicked around old times" and parted- But these last 
moments arc presented as visual accompaniment to Alvy's 
voice-over. Visually, the stress is on remoteness. The figures 
are seen in middle or long shots, or through windows. The 
last moment is exemplary; Alvy and Annie part in a city 
street, exchanging a final kiss in long shot K afler which Annie, 
and l hen Alvy, walk out of shot- The last moments of Alvy's 
monologue are spoken over the street scene, empty of every- 
thing hut traffic- Everything, that is, but traffic and song — 
over the whole sequence is the subdued reprise of Annie 
singing "Seems Like Old Times," and the effect of the sung is 
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c*scnt tally to allow the final moments of the film lo celebrate 
the value of the couple's “old times" ml her than mourn a 
collapse. The shot which immediately precedes Annie and 
A Ivy's final parting is the final moment or the montage 
sequence, -showing I he couple on |-|>H drive, posed against 
New York* I he pa*i and the couple w hich thus ending pro- 
pose* will he d ev el o ped m Martha nun 

MANHATTAN 

Tiis is less a play, in the sense that we call Ra&menholm a 
play, than a musical symphony" 

HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER ON M UWSVMUfR MIGHTS OftMlf 1 

T he opening moment* of Manhattan present ihe newer 
w iih a srl of died* crucial in terms ^vf their combined 
force, the appcaj of the opening shot* of the city and the 
simultaneous opening notes of Rhapsody in Hint* operates 
alongside Allen's voice-over The effect of this is to counter- 
point achieved artistic expression identified with New York 
and l he past (Gershwin) uuh attempts to find a mode of 
expression tor ihe contemporary moment, Within ihi* mono- 
logue, the strategy is to present the tCfmifloJogy of tnieSlee- 
tual critique (New York as a "metaphor for the decay of 
contemporary culture") and (hen to abandon it for a popular 
idiom, hut to offer lhal as panidy ("Behind hi* black-rimmed 
glasses was ihe coiled sexual power of a jungle cal New 
York was his Sown . . .**). The third elemenl is ihe college of 


image* of New York, ending with the sequence in Elaine's, 
the opening narrative moment. If ihe point of the opening is 
clearly enough to establish these connections, the rest of 
Manhattan tries to conlcm plate whal they mighl mean. My 
reading of the film is an attempt lo answer this question. 

The most decisive shift between Annie Hail and Manhattan 
can be expressed in lerms of the way m which Alien has 
inflected ihe character that he plays in each movie, As the 
common comment on the “autobiographical" nature of 
Annie Hail suggests, the A Ivy Singer character reflects the 
sides of Aliens role as a star which are perceived positively. 
Asa highly successful comic, A Ivy is subject to ihe privilege* 
as well as the pressures of ihe well-paid and well-known. In 
Manhattan the shift is away from presenting ihe figure as a 
“star." towards beating lum within a milieu which has less to 
do with successful show business and performance, and which 
presents different versions of the figure of ihe “urban intellec- 
tual" and the contexts of consumption and production in 
which such figures live. The shifl can be expressed hy consid- 
ering the movement in ihe characteristics of the AlJendigure's 
male Friend, In Annte i/atf Rob is a IV actor, cheerfully 
philistine, and single with this sexual freedom offered as 
comedy. In Manhattan the comparable figure is Yale/ 
Michael Murphy, k, an intellectual teacher crilic s ' m married, 
whose sexual life is offered as drama. 

The relationship between the fnertd and ihe A lien-figure 
also shifts. In Atmie Hail the shared childhood gives way to 
underlining difference*, most clearly expressed in Rob's move 
to the West Coast, and the expression of his relation lo mas- 



Manhattan Tracy/Mirinl Hemingway and Issac/Woody Allan. 
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culimty as increasingly birarrc. His Iasi moment* in ihe film 
include the reference to the twin sixteen-year-olds lhal are his 
fie* In vers and ihe visual gag c>r the elaborate helmel lo keep 
oui "the alpha rays . . . you don't get old." 

Jn contrast Manhattan works from first to last around an 
awareness of Ihe similarities between a number of the figures 
in its central group. iThe exception is Tracy /Mark! Hem- 
ingway to whom I will return.) Whal might be said lo charac- 
ter re I hem most generally w ould be a commitment to micl- 
ketual work understood as "serious/" and various degrees of 
itolily to produce such work and confidence in it. The film 
continually refers to writing and its value. Ike gives up his 
writing of "crap for television*' so he can Mart his hook on 
New York. Yale replies to his wite t mil y/ Anne Byrne's 
desire lor children with a reminder lhal he has to gel his 
O'Neill book finished- In ihe film's opening moments we 
learn that Jill/Mery! Sireep, Ike's ex-wife r has lelt him for 
another woman and is writing a book about the marriage. 
And Mary /Diane Keaton, Yale's mistress and laler Ike's 
lover, is a journalist writing pieces on. among others, Borges 
and Brechi. 

Allen's purpose is not lo make evaluative distinctions 
between these projects, The one which might superficially 
seem most to invite attack or decision would be Jill's book on 
the marriage, the only completed volume that appears in the 
111 ns Bui the lesbian couple is nm made the hutt of humour, 
and ihe audience is not particularly invited to share Ike's 
anger about ihe publication of the book. 

The point is that if the group of characters share to a 
considerable extent the same gouts* anxieties and commit- 
merits, then the senes of sexual relations that ihe film maps 
cannot neatly be explained, as 1 considered earlier* by the 
replacement of one figure with another in terms of a judge- 
ment expressed through what they do. The interest of Mam 
kaflati lies exactly in its nm having the kind of rationale that 
determinedly suggests that sexual choice is organised tn this 
wav. The fact that Mary is attracted to Yale* then to both 
Yale and Ike, then is living with Ike. and finally returns to 
Yale is presented in terms of a continual preference for comic 
devices over the conventions of melodrama. An example 
would he ihe final scene between the two men. in which the 
terms of the confrontation are played out. Ikc"s anger al the 
fki of "betrayal'" l Mary h ns been seeing Yale without his 
knowledge) is set against the fact that ihe only language that 
die two men can find lo express what hits happened Is that of 
die playground — “I liked her first/" lke"s morally superior 
lllilude to Yak ls muddied not only by our awareness of his 
fallibility from elsewhere in the film, but by ihe setting. The 
Km parodies a moment in Homier* the traditional appeal to 
the absolute of mortality — ihe skull — becomes she ske- 
leton, the "educational apparatus"" that hangs in ihLs school- 
room, prominently m the Ira me and finally addressed 
direct h by Ike. The ellect is to underline the recasting of 
these sentiments in comedy: +b a fellow of infinite jest" has 
become "he was one of Ihe beautiful people/' and ihe 
speaker is no longer a Danish prince. 

The relerence to Shakespeare here can he extended in ways 
which help our understanding of the film. We know thin 
Allen invokes Shakespeare's A Midsummer Ntght's Dream 
evenly in a laler comedy." Consider here the relationship 
between Mary and Ike, It moves Irum the daylight meeting 
(where they dislike each other al oncel to ihe night walk 
through a New* York offered as "enchanted." This is 
achieved both by the use of music {the orchestration of 
Gershwin's "Someone to Watch Over Me”) and the nature 
of the screen image (the poised composition of the couple in 


longshot, on a bench by the 5^lh Street Bridge*; and il is 
deliberately underlined in the script in ihe moment where the 
screen image remains the long shot as Mary and Ike talk 
about the beamy of the city. The quality of their nexl meeting 
is conti nous with this. A storm creates another world of 
enchantment, the sequence in which they take shelter and 
wander through the dimly -lit Hayden Planetarium. As they 
stand in front of a huge photograph of Saturn, Allen gives 
Mary Ihese lines: 

Oh, look, there's Salum. Saturn rt the sixth plancl from 
the sun. How ftUfty of ihe satellite* of Sal urn Can you 
flaille' 1 1 here's Mimas — Tuan. Dime, Hyperion of 
course . . . 

I take the point of this otherwise unlikely speech lo he a 
playful allusion to the barely suppressed erotic qualities of 
the moment. Ihe common ground is classical mythology. 
The reference lo Saturn is to a god of fcruhly in classical 
myth, and the names of ihe satellites, drawn from the same 
source, allude in a world of sexual myths on which Shakes- 
peare also draws in part for the names of the eric haulers and 
enchanted in hts play. Laler, in the sequence al ihe Syack 
waterfront* there is a moment which suggests ihe wearing off 
of an enchantment which neither of Ihe participants quite 
understands. Ike's line lo Mary is "Whose side are you on?" 
and she replies "What do you mean?'' The nominal subject of 
the conversation is unconscious mol i vat ion F Ike's attempt lo 
run over Jill and her lover, hut the subtext is arguably Mary "s 
relationship lo Yale. Elsewhere Allen makes use of the switch 
between enchanted darkness and prosaic light. The most 
stark moment of contrast must be the cui between Ike and 
Tracy's Central Park carriage ride and Yale and Mary's bit let 
argument in her apartment. 

The point here is not to insist that parallels between Sha- 
kespeare's play and Manhattan need U> be pursued very far* 
bui rather I hat identifying common elements help* to illumi- 
nate the film's strategies. T he same is true of another area, 
itself closely related to Shakespearean comedy, the cycle of 
classical Hollywood comedies that has been described by 
Stanley Cave! I as "the comedy of remarriage We can see 
in Manhattan l he vestiges of a comedy of remarriage, a film 
which would begin with the couples of Ike/Tracy and 
Mary/ Yale, oiler Ike's affair with Mary as a moment of 
enchantment, a spell laid in ihe night and dissolved m the 
daylight, and conclude with Mary returned to Y'ale. Ike to 
Tracy. To sketch this not only suggests those elements of ihe 
structure that are present, hut throws, into relief those ih.n are 
not. Y'alc’s trajectory in the film does not include the finding* 
loss and final re-find mg of Mary* but ihe presence of Emily 
inflects this negatively* and Y r a!e"s relation to Mary never 
seems more than a sexual impulse, His attitude to Ins own 
impulses is defined lor us in ihe line given as his gk>ss on the 
Porsche he buys in the course ol the film "I know it's a 
meaningless extravagance . . . but 1 had to have il-" We arc 
given no final scene with Y P ale and Mary, in its place is a 
moment with Emily and Ike w here Yale"s attitude is encapsu- 
lated in Emily's wry comment on his affairs, that "marnage 
requires some minor compromise*," 

We now come lo the couple of Ike and Tracy The differ- 
ence between the meaning of the two couples depends greatly 
on the figure of Tracy, and it is necessary lo look at her in 
some detail, t take one central scene here to he a moment 
which she initiates, the carnage ride in central park. In it she 
is defined by Ike, and lor the audience, as a creature made by 
Ciod (Ike says that God replies lo Job: "I do a lot of terrible 
things, hut | can also make one of these"). This underlines 
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Tracy's physic! beauty (in contrast Ike describes Man as 
"sort of pretty’"), Bui more than l his it stresses Tracy's slants 
as a sign, as the embodiment of a promise, as a force which 
can be balanced against intuitions of horror and terror. To 
define her as made by God is to move her out of ibe role of 
I he social and towards ihc symbolic. 

As well as these point*. there is the matter of Tracy Vagc. 
Almost the first thing that Allen tells us in Manhattan is ihat 
Tracy is 17, Taken together with l he clear hmls that her 
family is rich, a familiar American archetype begins to 
emerge, which canvasses much more than merely ^inno- 
cence" — l he figure of I he American Princess, the heroine 
who, in “confronting her destiny," in Henry James** words, 
embodies both l he promise and the possible defeat of Ameri- 
can civilization. 1 * * Such a figure and its importance lo both 
comedy and melodrama in classical Hollywood, couki be 
discussed at length,- 3 Its importance for Manhattan can be 
taken from an examination of this moment; 

I H A( T So * hat happens lo uV 

IKF Well, you know, we"U always have Pan* I’m kid- 
ding . . . You . . . What kind of question in that? You 
know you can't think of that now. 

1 RACY: You won't lake me seriously, just because Km 
seventeen. 

IKK: Yeah, euclty, because you're seventeen. I mean, 
look al it, I mean. itN ridiculous. When youV ^niinTi 
non . . When you're thirty sis. I'Ll be . . um . . . 

TRACY; Simydhiee 


IKK; Si xly-lhree, rijdit. TKartk You know, il'i 

absurd You’ll he at the beigbl of your seSual powers. Of 
course. I will loo, probably , but . you know, Km j late 
starter. 

Ike + s reference lo CawMama (“we'll always have Paris") 
provides a starting point here The connection made ts 
between I his situation and a famous case where the separa- 
tion of I be couple is legitimated by an external factor. In 
Casablanca it is the audience's agreement with Rick/ Humph- 
rey Bogart as to the preeminent importance of the political 
cause represented by The t\iul Henreid character. Here il is a 
social taboo, the idea shat the age gap renders any permanent 
Unking of the lives of Ike and Tracy improper” Ike shares 
this view consciously and unconsciously rejects it. No 
moment in the film registers this more delicately than the 
quality of Mane l Hemingway’s performance, her expression 
a* she supplies the number that Ike's mathematical skills 
seem suggestively unable to provide. His final speech is a 
response to the importance of her expression: rather than s wo 
shots h the whole sequence is shot with the camera directly on 
the face of the speaker, and the back of the lieud of the 
listener in the frame, w hich seems to emphasize the intensity 
with which these two look at each other's faces, f lake her 
expression lo comprehend both tke's desire to believe ihal 
the couple is perfectable and need not be corrupted, and the 
fear l ha l their slaving together will inevitably tern! towards 
such corruption, it is a fear which haunts the film from its 
opening narrative moment .caught: drtematically in the visual 
resemblance belwcen Kmify and Tracy, which extends down 
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I o the detail of ihcar idem tea I ly droned hair. In her final Kent 
with Ike, we can read Emily as a Tfaty wild has learned thal 
the world is a mailer af '‘compromises^ 

Allen ends the film with l he blinked rc-unuuigol the cou- 
ple, in l he scene in which Ike goes to Tracy tu find I ha I she is 
about lo leave for London. Al flrsl there seems To be a possi- 
ble fcsDluiicnr, we have this exchange 

I ICE: Do you M ill lore me or ha^ ih*r worn ■ 4T of whal? 

TRACY: Jnu*, you pop up. You Jun‘[ call me and Then yuu 

smldenlv appear 

Jt would be easy enough to complete this speech f I mean of 
course the spirit ol it) in the terms of Hawksian coined \ . 3 he 
dialogue between the two has reached the edge of the 
momcnl where the woman's denunciation of ibc man turns 
into l he declaration of love — Feathers/ Angie Uickinstnfs 
speech lo Chance/ 1 John Wayne at the end of Rio Rmvo will 
serve *1 ope example, 

AElen does not do this. He ends not w ith an embrace but a 
momenl of conlempLalion. Tracy's conviction I ha I “six 
months isn't so long/* that experience docs not necessarily 
mean corrupl ion, expressed literally al the point of her depar- 
ture for Europe, not only underlines her inheritance of mean- 
ing as the figure of Ihe American Princess. It is a reminder 
that the quality of promise embodied in this figure is renewa- 
ble, bul that the conditions ol comedy can only take us to I he 
pnmt where ihe resolution of l he problem it implies must be 
post poned — to the edge, so to speak, of what would have to 
become a Jamesian narrative. Here the problem is called, 
simply, "experience." 1 Ike's reply to Tracy's ** Don't you want 
me to have that experience? 41 exemplifies ihe blockage: 
“Yeah, of course^ f do h but you know, but you could . . . you 
know, you ... I mean, 1 just don't want that thing abend you 
that I like lo change. 4 ' As I his speech ends, the reprise of 
Gershwin 4 ® Rhapsody in Hint begins, pianissimo, on ihe 
soundtrack. It plays over I he couple's Iasi words > over Ike's 
smile in contemplation of Tracy’s faith which is the taM 
moment ol the narr^live. and into the shots of the Manhattan 
skyline with which the film ends. ITie music (written m 192 J) 
Obviously represents a quotation of a past, of the confidence 
uf ihe New 1 York of the 4 20s. Its effect here is to associate the 
fiml images wiih that confidence; the quotation is a rcins- 
enptiun, and Manhattan again becomes the rily of which 
Scott Fit/gerakI wrote in 192b: 

The city seen town Ihe Owensboro Bridge js always ihe 

eiiy wert for the first lime, m Us first wild promise of all 

Ihe mystery and the heauly m the world / 1 

So the ending registers both on insislence and a limitalion. 
An insistence on the political importance of the personal — 
that the fate of the American Princess is bound up wiih the 
fare of Manhattan and by rmpIkaJUon American civiliza- 
tion/' And ihe limitation — that ihe difliculiy in construct- 
ing any possible resolution within Ihe terms of the sociely 
Allen describes throws him necessarily back on ihe past for 
any kind of intuition that a solution might be at all possible. 
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SKSe Cmema. 1904 pp 3-5 and passim 

23 A taboo that oah be resolved m Hawksian comedy, a To Hare and Nare 
Hoi or .too Bram 

24 F Scdlt hitfjerald The &nar Gaisfiy Harmonds worth Ftongum 1973, 
pp 74-75 

25 ikes litai speech lo Tate, where she link between Yatos rreatnrenl of his 
friends and "naming names'’ 1 $ made rs ihe nearest the hkn conres TO 
spelling mts out 
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Sunrise: 



a reappraisal 


The Wile fJanel Gaynor] abandoned by The Husband for his nocturnal iryst. 
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background L, the ground covered in fog. The camera I racks 
with him at first _ then allows him to move away as he cir- 
cumvents I he trees; he then turns and moves forward into 
do$c-up (the moon has disappeared from the image). As he 
walks towards the camera h turns from him and tracks 
towards some bushes; we assume the shot has become subjec- 
tive. that we are now occupying the man's position. We pass 
through l he bushes and find the City Woman waiting, the 
moon to her right. Bui instead of looking into camera she 
looks off left, expectantly, and begins to adjust her makeup 
The rest of the shot is static, ihe man eventually re-entering 
the frame from the left. According 10 Lotte Eisner. Murnau 
had two artificial moons constructed for this one shot. Ie 
takes great concern rat ion to work out consciously that the 
second moon is in a subtly wrong position, but the subliminal 
effect may be felt lo contribute to the unease and disorienta- 
tion the shot induces. Far from using the continuous take 
and moving camera to preserve a strict sense of spatial real- 
ity. Murnau is here concerned directly lo communicate a 
slate of mind: we lose all sense of direction, all sense of 
orientation in relation to the proEagonisE and the decor, and 
the shot {supported by the cunnota lions of marshes and fog) 
becomes a metaphorical expression of the man's moral 
and emotional confusion. 

As for editing. I have argued elsewhere (in "The American 
Nigh l mare') that the essential meaning of Nosferatu is cru- 
cially dependent upon monlage (the intercut ling of the paral- 
lel journeys of Nosfcratu and Jonathan both with each other 
and with shots of Nina ambiguously awaiting the arrival of 
her 'husband’). The rote of editing never achieves quite that 
level of dominance in Sunrise (the tevel where it becomes 
indispensable to Ihe film's symbolic structure), but there are 
certainly sequences where its part might be claimed lo be 
'decisive' to the effect achieved. Take, for example, the scene 
of the couple's departure for their trip to the city (in the 
course of which the husband micnds to drown his wifejv and 
the use Murnau makes of the dog. An elaborate buildup 
establishes the dog as (a) intimately connected to the wife and 
(b) ihe arouser of guilt-feelings in the husband; for the 
audience, the dog is linked to Ehe notion of the wife's safety. 
Murnau then establishes a scries of obstacles separating dog 
from woman; the dog is lied to its kennel; the high gate is 
closed: the husband casts off and rows the boat out into the 
lake There then follows a mini-sequence of three shots that 
abruptly transforms the rhythm of the scene; J. The dog 
breaks the rope. 2 . The dog leaps over the gale. The dog 
leaps from the jelly and swims toward the boat. The emo- 
tional efTect of the scene is created through the pattern of 
slowly built tension and abrupt release, in which the rhythms 
of editing are at least as important as action within the frame. 

The ktttdoi editing (the kind of effect) employed here has. 
of course, as little lo do with Liscnslcin as it has with Expres- 
sionism tone could adduce parallel examples from the films 
of Griffith), Although his emphases are seriously misleading 
and his theoretical basis often confused and mystificatory, 
Bazin drew attention lo important aspects of film in general 
and Murnau in particular that previous Film theory had 
offered little possibility of dealing with adequately. The third 
shot cited above is a case in point. Its effect depends upon 
Murnau’s decision not to cut between dog and boat; both are 
in the frame together, boat in foreground, jetty in back- 
ground. so that the precise distance between them is a visible 
reality within the image. Further, Bazin's sense that film is 
onlologically inimical to Expressionism has some arguable 
theoretical justification- With certain obvious qualifications, 
we may assume that the camera records the physical reality in 


front of it. It continues lo do so whether that reality is an 
actual location or a painted set. The photographing of 
Expressionist sets Is clearly not a genuine cinematic equival- 
ent for Expressionist painting. The actual equivalents that 
film offers f focal distortion, special lenses, 'special effects 1 ) 
are very limited and mechanical in relation to the freedom of 
the painter with his brush, paints and canvas. The reasons 
why, within mainstream cinema. Expressionism m anything 
like its pure form has become restricted to occasional subjec- 
tive, fantasy or dream sequences, may not be ideo- 

logical- Both Murnau and Lang moved swiftly away from 
pure Expressionism, white retaining many traces of its 
influence. 

Sunrise* then, can be seen as synthesizing many of the 
major, though disparate, tendencies of the cinema as deve- 
loped in western culture, those tendencies deriving ultimately 
from a tradition that far antedates the invention of film. But 
it is not simply — or even primarily — - in terms of an a«- 
thetk synthesis that I wish to consider the film: its usefulness 
for my purposes lies in iU synthesis of ideological assump- 
tions, of cultural myths, that transcend both national and 
class boundaries, Crucial to this is another aspect of its 
hybrid nature that 3 have so far neglected: the relationship 
within it (not entirely harmonious, but impossible without 
basic compatibilities) between Germany and Hollywood, 

A certain schizophrenia can be detected in Fox's attitude 
to the project. Originally, M umau was invited over to bring 
into the American cinema those stylistic and technical devices 
with whose development his name was associated (the elabo- 
rate trick-work of Faust, the mobile camera of The Last 
LtiughU And the project was viewed in terms of cultural pres- 
tige. But Fox (whether the man himself or the studio he 
headed doesn't matter) seems to have decided that European 
'culture' required some dilution if it were to be palatable to 
American audiences. The facts are not clearly documented^ 
but studio pressure is generally regarded as responsible for 
iwo modifications of the orginal concept: the substitution of 
a happy ending for the tragic-ironic one planned (wherein the 
husband was lo die saving the wife he had planned to 
murder); the lightening of tone in the central sections of the 
film through the addition of 'comic relief (presumably, inci- 
dents like the Chaplmesque slipping dress strap). As a result, 
the Him can be seen as an uneasy marriage, not only of 
German and American influences, but, cutting across this, of 
b hLgh s culture and popular culture. One might argue that 
here, at least, artistic failure directly correlates with sociolog- 
ical interest; the evident strain of integrating the various ideo- 
logical elements actually foregrounds rather than conceals 
them 

he alternative endings of Smtix (proposed and actual} 
I appear at First lo be diametrically opposite: they imply 
■ contradictory metaphysical statements — that 'Fate' 
can't be overcome, and that it can. fn fact, they must be seen 
as representing national inflections of patriarchal capitalist 
ideology. Both equally reaffirm traditional marnage/family 
as a supreme and unquestionable value. European national 
cinemas have always been readier to acknowledge the possi- 
bility of tragedy — the notion of irreparable loss — within 
that value-struclure. and in German Expressionist cinema 
this was greatly compounded by the emphasis on Fate 
(always adverse and implacable). The insistence on optimism 
in American culture (the assumption that everyone has the 
right 10 the pursuit of happiness hardening into a moral 
demand that everyone — as long as she/he lives within the 
value-system — must be happy, that it is sinful to be other- 
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The trolley: beginning of Die return journey. 


wvsc, an affront to the American way nf life) nccessitaied ihc 
'happy ending* of the classical Hollywood film. a final idco 
kigttal strait- jaekel dial many directors { especial Ly European 
emigres) devoted so much energy and ingenuity to circum- 
venting The unamhijpumsfy pessimistic ending is almost 
unknown in classical Hollywood: Lang * Scarlet Street. per- 
haps ihc mo*l startling exception. i* predominantly Euro- 
pean in conception (French source, German director), and 
hardy surv ived the strictures of the Production CVide. Direc- 
tors hke Sternberg, Srfk and Ophuls used various strategies 
of style and emphasis to produce irony: linding the happy 
ending a prison for the artist, they manage to suggest that it is 
■ho a prison for the characters fsce, for example, their treat- 
ment of absolutely traditional ‘family reunion' ending* in 
SjWicjV Vafins* There's Always Tomorrow, and The Refit less 
Moment). Such strategies produced genuinely subversive 
texts, in which the ideology is presented critically arid ironi- 
cally (for anyone prepared to view it that way). One must 
not. however, mistake pessimism feat subversion: the pro- 
posed tragic ending of Surtrtie would have left the value- 
system unscathed, and the actual happy ending carries nut 
hint of irony (though the film i* inadvertently eloquent about 
the cost at w hich it is purchased). 

The ideological overlap that makes possible the yoking 
together of Germanic and Hollywood element* can he seen 
most obviously in the characters of ihc two women. Wife and 
City Woman. Although they play such prominent roles 
{even, in certain senses, dominant roles, determining the 
actions of a largely passive male protagonist), neither has any 


real autonomy: both function exclusively ill relation lo the 
man, the City Woman being in the film to tempt him, the 
Wife lo save him. It is significant that they never appear 
together in the same scene: they are not even permuted the 
closeness of a hostile confrontation. An introductory caption 
neatly underlines the concept ol the marnage-relalion: the 
film ss described as a "Song of she man and too wife. ‘ The wifc h 
at least, i* in traditional terms psychologically comprehensi- 
ble: she is devoted So her husband and to she preservation of 
the family. On the other hand, the City Woman is on thas 
level totally inexplicable: the film sees no need at any poml to 
make her attraction to the hero psychologically plausible (l 
am thinking here, not in terms of 'real hie.' where anything i* 
possible, but in terms of generic conventions, where the pos- 
vibililies are rigorously circumscribed |. 

The two women are to be seen as archetypes rather than 
characters, and what i* fascinating is the way these arche- 
types cross all boundaries of nationality and high culturc/- 
popular culture. Although in most of Mur nan's films the 
figure who ih realms the heterosexual couple is male {\osfe~ 
wfv. Tanuffe. Faust, City O’jW, Tabu). the particular female 
opposition of Sunrise has a long history in Expressionist 
cinema (e.g. the two Marias of t ang'* Metropolis) and in 
European truliurc generally; il also represents one of I he 
major recurrent structure* of (he American popular film, 
appearing in every genre. One can see the opposition in terms 
of good girl/ bad girl, wife/ seductress* respectable woman/ 
gun moll, randier'* daughter/saloon entertainer. I hey all 
reduce basically lo the mol her and [he whore, and the func- 
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non of the wile in SmriMt is consistently presented in terms of 
a mother-figure, culminating in the final 'madonna' image, 
hair spread out over the pillow like l he 'glory' of a religious 
icon. The film testifies lo the 'universality' (within western 
culture) of the archetypes* while presenting l hem, through the 
extreme stylization, in d particularly pore and clarified form: 
ihe women of Swimf represent the two fundamental myths 
of Women Within patriarchal society, myths that are the pro- 
duct of the tmit needs that society creates. 

The film's overall thematic/ ideological project — the tri- 
umphant affirmation of marriage and family through ihe 
elimination of the threat the City Woman embodies — is to a 
large extent impressively realized: n is difficult no* to be 
moved by its two climactic moments {the symbolic ro 
marriage, the final domestic union). But it is also difficult not 
lo fed that, as a coherent statement, the film is very seriously 
flawed. its project undermined hy a number of demonstrable 
failures and confusions. Most obvious of these is ns structu- 
ral eccentricity. The major conflict is resolved ahuui a third 
of the way through, from the scale of the symbolic re- 
marriage. it is difficult to feel that the City Woman poses any 
real threat lo the couple: by the point where Murnau cuts in a 
shot of her circling an advertisement m a newspaper (for 
farmers lo sell their land and move to the city), we have 
virtually forgot ten her existence- The constraints of symme- 
try and closure that characterize rtankal narrative may be 
felt to demand a 'balancing' return journey, a confrontation 
with the City Woman, a conclusion in the home (all of which 
the Last pan of Ihe film gives us); but dramatically the film 
feels complete from the moment of the cut from the church. 

The result of this ts that throughout the tong central sec- 
tion — and especially the sequences in the amusement park 
— the viewer loses all clear sense of where the film is heading. 
The texture noticeably thins: there is little here of the dense 
poetic imagery that distinguishes the first and last parts. The 
comic incidents (drunken waiter, drunken pig, slipping dress- 
strap), while amusing enough in themselves, have only the 
loosest relevance to she thematic structure (they relate 
vaguely to the city/count r\ opposition, but conspicuously 
lack artistic necessity). Jn fact, the artistic failure here is ideo- 
logically very interesting. The film is insistently dedicated lo 
an idealization of marriage, but it can affirm that idealization 
convincingly only in a series of climactic romantic images. 
The central section demands that we be shown the marriage 
in its minute-by-minute operation, and we get what amounts 
to an admission of defeat. Husband and wife slip instantly 
into incompatible, ideologically determined, nut lc/fe male 
roles (he wants to bowl for the pig, she wants to dance 
romantically): Mumau seems able lo conceive their sup- 
posedly perfected union only in terms of triviality. Two 
strategies are employed to conceal this: I. Distraction, in the 
form of the sudden proliferation of extraneous incidents, 
comic relief, minor characters, etc, . . 2. Romantic styliza- 
tion, in the form of subjective fantasy-^bnl* (the flowery 
meadow, the circling cherubs) that are surely the worst 
moments in the film, banal, falsely naive and (if taken as 
representing the visions of Simple countryfolk 4 ) condescend- 
ing. The film can convincingly affirm the value of marriage, 
m fact, only when the marriage is in jeopardy h whether from 
internal threat (the husband's obsession with the City 
Woman} or external (the storm): it unwittingly supplies its 
own commentary on the idealization that t» inextricable from 
ns artistic intensity and distinction. 

The city/country opposition is one of the major sources of 
confusion in the film. The opening caption informs us that 
'wherever the sun rises and sets, in country or in city, life is 


much The same , , , + while the film lhat follows seems dedi- 
cated lo demonstrating the opposite. There is a vast, unex- 
plained discrepancy between the vision of the city conjured 
up by the City Woman in the marshes and the life of the 
actual city the couple subsequently visit; the former (in keep- 
ing with the erotic connotations of the woman herself) ts 
overwhelming and orgiastic. characterized by a stunning 
montage of superimposilions and rapid tracking-shuts, and 
by the violently sexual movements of ihe jazz players: the 
latter could scarcely be accused of any thing worse than triv- 
iality. Murnau makes some attempts lo connect the two 
(imagery of whirling lights and wheels, the manicurist who 
strikingly resembles the City Woman!, but the overall pur* 
pi, isc of the ctly/coufUry opposition becomes hlurml Doubt- 
less the paradoxical relationship of the film to the audience it 
was made for contributes to this. Common sense tells us that 
an expensive Hollywood film made in I92M was aimed prim- 
arily at an urban audience, and many details in the film 
confirm [his; a bl of the jokes, such as the business with the 
Venus dc Milo statuette in the photographer's, or the wife's 
response to the barber shop manager's farewell ('And you 
must come and visit mj sometime' t. obviously presuppi>se a 
"superior 4 sophistication in the spectator. The lone ts not, 
however, consistently condescending. Throughout the 
serious and potent tally tragic sections we are invited to relate 
lo the characters very directly, as 'every man' figures whose 
emotional states we can understand and share. An the same 
time, the film offers its city audience a general sense that 
country life is somehow better — truer, closer lo nature, 
more authentic — than the city life (trivializing and hectic) 
which they are. of course, unlikely lo forsake. The position 
the film defines for its spectator is not so much complex as 
bewildering: the character* represent ourselves, bui we are 
superior to them, but they are heller than us , . , 

Ihe central confusion, however, lies m the presentation of 
the City Woman herself. On the surface, she is the American 
Vamp (a figure that has, however, strong European affilia- 
tions; the City Wfoman bear* some resemblance lo the Louise 
Brooks of Famfora'x Box, though without Brooks's inno- 
cence). Her clothes* hair-style, make-up, high-heeled shoes, 
inconsiderate behaviour (disturbing her landlady during 
dinner with a demand to have her shoes polished), all signify 
l he lype of the urban sophisticate of the jazz era. The imagery 
M urn hu associates her with, however, pulls in quite another 
direct km. Very insistently, she is a creature of the night: she 
appears in only one daytime shot and that is when she is 
driven away from the village at the end of ihe film, van- 
quished by ihe symbolic sunrise. She is also linked with 
animals. Sleek and dark, her appearance and movements are 
cat-like: she attracts ihe a Mention of her male hy whistling foe 
him: subsequently* after the wrecking of ihe hoai in the 
storm, she is shown crawling out along the branch of a tree 
overhanging ihe pathway. She is associated in several shots 
with the moon, and (since we are certainly forbidden to ihink 
here of chastity ) the obvious connotations are of wiichcnA. 
She leads ihe man into the marshes, and is thereby linked 
with image* of fog P mud. darkness, with notions of sinking 
and contamination. She represents an unbridled eroticism 
quite unlike the trivial love- play we later see in the city: her 
wild dance in the marshes contrasts markedly with ihe ball- 
room dancing in which the Wife long* lo participate. She i* 
sexually overwhelming: at the climax of I he lovwcene in the 
swamp it is she who lies on top of ihe man. an image lhat — 
in the context of Hollywood conventions — carries strong 
overtones of the perverse, an implication emphasized by the 
earlier intercutting of ihe couple's guilty lovemaking with the 
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a rebel y pal innocence of the deserted wile at home on the bed 
with l he baby. We may recall that ihe term Samp" derives 
from 'vampire.' 

T he City Woman provides [he strongest link in the Him to 
Sotferom, though once The conned ion is made the sl ruc^ 
iural parallels between (he (wo films become obvious: 
Nosferaiu, also, was associated with night, animals and 
ihe crone: he, loo. posed a ihreat to the ‘innocent’ hetero- 
sexual couple: he, loo. was vanquished by the rising sun 
Like Nosleratu. the City Woman of the firsi pan of the film 
becomes a figure of vaguely defined but irresistible power, 
before whom the male protagonist can only prostrate himself 
helplessly. Within ihe context of Expressionism, Mumau's 
films in lied the notion of Tale very differently from Lang's. 
For Lang, F r ate is a complex mechanism tFiai can he ana- 
lysed: for Mu rnau. u is some temhle. implacable dark force. 
The helplessness of the hero is one of the mosl prominent 
recurrent motifs in the overall slrudure of Mumau’s work. 
Tit basis becomes dear if we look, by way of contrast, at ihe 
mosl striking exception — his Iasi film. Tabu. There, the cen- 
tral recurring structure of Mu man's films is at once repeated 
and transformed. We find again the couple and the threat to 
she couple, hul ihe couple are now completely eroticized and 
ihe threat — here clearly defined in social terms — is ihe 
cffihtHhmenl of l he Superego. Matahi is by tar Mumau's 
mom active hero, his unstMxetsfuf si niggle Against the fores 
of repression giving the final half hour of Tabu a tragic 
urgency and active drive unique in Mumau’s work. In Sun- 
rise — as in Nasferatu before it — the destructive forces are 
those of the Id, and the film becomes itself an enactment of 
repression, through ihe process of idcalization- 
The u Inmate — and ultimately distasteful — paradox of 
■Suftruc is l hat this eloquent hymn to home, heterosexual 
ma mage and family was the work of a homosexual. In mak- 
ing this point one is not laying a charge of hypocrisy, exactly, 
nor would one wish to place personal blame on Munuu. 
When the film was made there was no Gay Liberation 
Movement, and no gay consciousness, and the mate homo- 
sexual's central drives were (if acted upon} punishable by Law. 
i situation powerfully supported by the dominant social 
myths of homosexuality as vice or sickness or both. To be 
homosexual then was To feel oneself to be living in a barren 
deset t ga/mg longingly at ihe unaflamabk mirage of 
home/marnage/lamily. And Sunrise, with its idealization 
and its artifice, has something of the nature — even the 


appearance — of a mirage. Ostensibly a hymn to health fas 
societally conceived), it in fact testifies lo I he essential sick- 
ness of western culture 

An act of self-oppressLiin never slops there: li always trans- 
forms itself into the oppression of others. In Sunrise evil is 
defined, not in terms of homosexuality (though that was 
doubtless for Murnau the root of ill but in terms of sexuality 
itself: the erotic hi associated with darkness, log. mud, ‘sin,' 
and must be repressed in order ihai the idealized ‘holy fam- 
ily' (the final image is eloquent about that] can be fw-J 
constructed. That construction further demands ihe subordi- 
nation of women and their relegation to archetypal roles; the 
asexual I y 'pure* wife/ mother who is finally sanctified, the 
sexually active 'evif woman who must he eliminated from the 
narrative altogether Behind ihe realization of this project is 
not just Murnau (though his presence lends it its wish- 
full i I Ling intensity, its artistic distinction, and its ultimate 
perversity} but the whole tendency of western culture (Eluro- 
pcan and A me ncan) towards repression and ideal iza bon (the 
two being, of course, aspects of the same process >. 

The film provides, marvellous material for studying the 
process whereby ideology is universalized, idealized and nat- 
uralized Universality is insisted upon from ihe beginning 
( L This Song of the Man and his Wife ls of no place arid every 
place . /); horse and dog (supported by the cultural myths 
they have accumulated) arc enlisted as defenders of the 
nuclear family, the rushes gathered oj t an expedient in the 
plot to murder the wile become the means of saving her, 
showing how good is brought forth out of evil w ith nature as 
intermediary. Home, marriage and family (together wiih the 
nepresikm and role-const ruetkm that support I hem) become 
emblematic of the law- of nature and decree of God, cultural 
assumptions converted min universal and eternal I ruth. It is 
a question whether the essentially simple ideological struc- 
ture of Sunns* is supported by the massive elaboration of art 
or collapses under its weight. To w hatever degree we may feel 
lhai iis project is undermined by the film's discernible strains 
and confusions. Sunrise remains after more than sixty years a 
formidable statement of assumptions central to the develop- 
ment of our culture. 


Wcie Th\$ ‘feipprirsal reters hack to a more derailed article on $unt& 
published m film Coiwwr May- June 1076 atihcuQh U can stand cm its own, 
d is also tftered as j»rK<jinpiement part cniique o( she earlier work a nvore 
traditional land tar fess cm mail art -erf -cinema reading o* Mumau's him 
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ERRATA 


I want to correct 3 number or errors that crept 
into my article, "Towards a Canadian 
I International Cinema", CineActitm! 16 and 
which readers must have found puzzling, I was 
out of Canada at the time, the article was 
handwritten and sent for typing; the publication 
deadline made it impossible for me to correct 
the typescript before the issue went to press. 
Obvious typos apart, these are the major errors: 


Page 60, column 1, second paragraph: for 
■cliinericar read ‘chimerical/ 

Page 6Q + column 2 t 4ih line from top: for 
‘pressure 1 read "preserve/ 

Page 60* column 2 P halfway down the page: for 
‘province’ read 'promise/ 

Page 61 .column 3. 15 lines from the bottom: 
for ‘necrophobia* read ‘necrophilia’ (!) 

Page 63. column 2, 1 4th line from bottom: for 
'ambiguous 1 read ‘ambitious 1 (though 
"ambiguous 1 is not out of place there). 

Page 63, column 3 + 13th line from bottom: for 


‘erosion’ read "evasion/ 


Rohm Wood 


SUBSCRIBE TO: 

ClneAclionl 


See pigs 42 
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